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Complete.  Unabridged. 

And  the  best  seller  in  town 


On  Sunday,  the  Bright  One  now- 
plays  to  731,000  households.*  We've 
>;ained  46,000  in  one  year. 

And  lor  a  lot  of  hriyht  reasi>ns. 

Two  colorful  Sunday  mayarines.  Thought 
provoking  Book  Week.  TV'  Prevue. 
V'iewpK)int.  Showca.se.  Mam  new  s.  Sports. 

A  wealth  of  useful  advertismy. 

And  the  same  editorial  integrity  and 
dedication  to  purpose  that  have  brout;ht 
acclaim  to  the  daily  Sun -Times.  VC’e 
operate  on  the  family  plan.  C^ur  Sundas 
paper  is  designed  to  delight  and 
stimulate  a  w  ide  rantje  of  interest' 
ansi  aye  urs'ups,  w  ith  .ss'inethmi; 
to  talk  ahsiut.  Ssimethiny  ts) 
lauj’h  over.  Something  to 
hrsxiden  horizons.  All  in  an 
easy  to  handle,  compact 
carryinn  case. 

In  short,  we  measure 
the  new  s  in  depth,  not 
width.  Every  day.  And  ^ 
especially  on  Sunday, 
when  you  ^et  a  lot  more 
depth  to  deal  with. 

That’s  w  hy  the 
Bright  One  is  up 
on  Sunday.  Up  1 

144,147  in  circulatkm  1 

since  1955.  \ 


The  Chicago  Sun>Time$ 
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and 

The  Knickerbocker  News 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  in  ALBANY 


Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


Pointing 

towards 

the 

future 


'1  want  to  make 
this  the  most 
beautiful  capital 
city,  not  just  of 
New  York,  but 
of  the  world.” 


Gov.  Nelson  A.  Korke feller 
June  15, 1967 


Albany's  Times  Union  and 
The  Knickerbocker  News  are 
proud  of  their  role  in  the 
development  of  this  great  new 
$420  million  Capital  center. 
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Smart  Set 
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Last  year,  65  of  every  100  youngsters  graduating  from 
metro  Rochester  high  schools  went  on  to  college 
or  further  training. 

The  SKlLLionairc’s  teens  arc  smart  customers,  too. 

Like  their  parents,  they  look  for  quality  and  they're  willing 
and  able  to  pay  to  keep  up  with  what's  happening,  whether  it's 
in  cosmetics  or  sweat  shirts,  records  or  books,  prom  dresses 
or  auto  accessories. 

The  SKILLionairc's  newspapers,  the  Times-Union  and  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  reach  this  smart  set  at  both  levels— 
in  school  as  a  classroom  aid  and  a  helpful  source  for  articles 
on  college  and  career  planning,  and  outside  as  a  lively  source 
for  columns  on  dating,  fashion  and  entertainment. 

If  you're  not  in  the  SKILLionaire's  papers,  you’re  not  reaching 
him  or  his  family.  Now  it's  even  easier  to  reach  them 
with  our  equalized  rate  for  all  advertising. 

Ask  Robert  W.  Fromm,  Manager,  General  Advertising. 

Or  call  our  representative.  Story  and  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 

Times-Union 


ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  the  prize-winning  Gannett  Group 
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LIQUIDATION  SALE 

ACT  NOW  AND  SAVE  TIME  AND  $$$$ 

All  the  equipment  ufTered  below  ronies  from  one  of  the  mo»t 
modem  dailies  in  the  L'.S.  It's  all  in  top  notch  condition  and 
may  be  seen  running  now.  Vie  will  sell  the  whole  plant  in  its 
entirety  or  individual  items.  Every  item  is  available  for  Sep- 
tember-Octob»‘r  deliverv-  and  we  want  to  move  these  items  as 
our  warehouses  are  full.  Terms  available.  Don’t  procrastinate. 
Act  now  and  save!  , 


PRESS  ROOM 

1 — Sixty-four  (64)  patre  Hoe  Super 
Speed  Press  Multi-unit  Straight 
Line  Octuple  Web  Rotary  iJ2518. 
Four  (4)  Underfed  infeed  16  page 
4  plate  wide  units  with  ink  foun¬ 
tain  pumps,  lubricators,  gear 
drives,  reversing  gear  for  color 
printing.  1  pair  central  pattern 
high  speed  antifriction  half  page 
deliveries,  folders,  formers,  slit¬ 
ters.  Spectacolor  register  indica¬ 
tor,  40"  diameter  paper  rolls. 

6 — Capco  Portable  color  fountain 
units. 

STEREOTYPE  ROOM 

1 — Wood  Standard  Pony  Autoplate, 
water  cooled  double  arch 

1 — Kemp  #CFT  Stereotype  metal 
furnace  36"  diameter,  6500  pound 
capacity.  Partlow  temperature 
controlled 

6 — Hamilton  Waste  Dump  Trucks 

1 — Late  style  Rotary  Head  Monomelt 
Plate  Saver,  hydraulic,  Model 
WHS.  18x23ti  bed,  adjustable 
gauge,  vacuum  dust  and  chip 
collector 

1 — Sta  Hi  Master  Curved  Plate 
Router  Motlel  MR-9,  like  new 

1 — Sta  Hi  Master  Former  Model 
MF4 — few  years  old 

1 — Sta  Hi  Tyi)e  AF  Mat  Scorcher — 
vacuum  back 

1 — Sta  Hi  Final  Trim 

1 — Duplex  30"  Heavy  Duty  Mat 
Roller 

1 — Hammond  Model  EK8PC3  Easy 
Raster  8  column  electric  pot  with 
800-ib.  cap. 

1 — Hammond  Model  T-23-30  Electric 
Flat  Scorcher 

1 —  Wesel  Combination  Saw-Trimmer 
24  X  24  bed 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

2 —  Practically  new  Elektrons  #70727 
and  #70320,  2  main  mags.  Star 
Parts  Autosetters,  loaded  with 
extras.  Don't  miss  on  these  two. 
Condition  excellent. 

1 — Model  31  Bluestreak  Linotype 
#66057  like  new.  Microtherm 
electric  pot,  blower,  Mohr  meas¬ 
ure  control. 

1 — Model  31  Bluestreak  Linotype 
#54645  —  4  magazines,  Micro¬ 
therm  electric  pot.  Mohr  saw, 
feeder 

1 — Model  31  Bluestreak  Linotype 
#57380  complete  with  Fairchild 
ITS  unit.  auto,  ejector.  Micro¬ 
therm  electric  pot,  blower. 

1 —  Mergenthaler  Comet  Linotype 
#2044,  2  magazines.  Star  Auto¬ 
setter  tape  unit.  Comet  electric 
pot. 

2 —  Model  29  Linotyrie  Bluestreak 
Mixers  #56005,  #59488,  4  maga¬ 
zines,  blowers.  Microtherm  elec¬ 
tric  pots. 

1 —  Headletter  Model  30  Linotype 
Bluestreak  Mixer,  4  magazines, 
blower,  Hydraquadder,  extra  wide 
34-channel  auxiliaries 

2 —  Model  8  Linotypes,  fan  style, 
swinging  escapements,  complete 
with  Fairchild  ITS  operating 
units 

1 — Model  14  Linotype,  3  main  90- 
channel  magazines,  blower,  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  fan  style,  swinging 
escapements 


9 — Practically  new  Fairchild  Multi¬ 
face  Perforators  with  electric 
clutch,  each  one  individually 
check^,  cleaned,  and  adjuste<l. 
Bo.xed  ready  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment. 

35 — Late  style  Linotype  fonts 
23 — Hamilton  Make  up,  correction, 
and  material  storage  banks 
2 — Hamilton  Electric  Page  Storage 
Cabinets,  20  shelves.  Both  in 
excellent  condition. 

30 — Duplex  Heavy  Duty  Turtles  24  x 
28*2.  nil  in  fine  shape. 

1- — Capco  Face-O-Typer,  Model  B 

1 —  Rocia  Matrix  Cleaning  Machine 

2—  Ludlow  #6899,  #5818,  late  styles, 
with  water  cooled  molds,  slotted 
mouthpiece,  new  style  shear  pin, 
long  arm  delivery  slide,  table 
bar  lock,  self  contained  water 
cooling  system,  electric  iK)t  with 
Partlow  pyrometer  control 

1 — Ludlow  Super  Surfacer 

1 —  Ludlow  Shell  High  Slug  Shear 

2 —  Ludlow  Universal  Matrix  Cabi¬ 
nets 

40 — Late  style  Ludlow  fonts,  sticks, 
borders,  slides,  etc. 

2 —  Mode!  F  Elrod  Strip  Casting  Ma¬ 
chines  #F2730E  and  #F2126. 
metal  feeders,  molds,  tool  box — 
cast  up  to  36  jit. 

1 — Set  of  Friden  Tape  Editors  for 
rub  outs.  Sender  and  Receiver 
purchased  new  in  1963.  #LCC- 
64174,  .=^LCC-631P0 
1 — Caslon  Plate  Finisher 

3 —  Morrison  Saws,  like  new.  Model 
45  MC 

1 — C  and  G  Composing  Room  Saw 
60  pica  gauge 

1 — Hammond  Thin  Type  TG-36 
#1765  Hot  Metal  Paste  Up  Saw. 
"The  best  there  is.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery. 

1 — Rouse  Economy  Vertical  Miterer 
with  steel  spacing  cabinet. 

1 — A3  Trim-O-Saw-Router-Saw,  trim¬ 
mer,  jig  saw 

1 — Vandercook  SP  15  Test  Proof 
Press  —  practically  brand  new. 
power  inking,  auto,  washup,  14  x 
18  form  size. 

1 — Vandercook  25"  Rotary  Proof 
Press  Dryer 

1— Wesel  Model  EPP-3  13  x  28  Elec¬ 
tric  Galley  Proof  Press.  Heavy 
duty  and  an  excellent  performer, 

1 — Nolan  Rubber  Cylinder  Proof 
Press  Model  1  12*4  x  20 
1 — Vandercook  #25  Composing  Room 
Cylinder  Proof  Press  26  x  26 
1 — Practically  new  Big  Chief  gas 
fired  Remelt  Furnace,  Partlow 
temperature  controls,  Dumperin 
Hoist  with  metal  trucks,  double 
water  cooled  mold 

25  Tons  of  Stereotype  and  Linotsrpe 
metal. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

1 — Elgrama  Electronic  Engraver 
Type  GA  #233  like  new  with 
halftone  and  line  cut  heads 
1 — 24"  Monomelt  Knife  #4  like  new 

We  have  just  purchased  in  the  far 
west  5  of  the  very  latest  Comets, 
#3483,  #762,  #1857,  #2011,  #3036. 
fully  loaded.  Can  be  equipiied  with 
Fairchild  or  Star  tape  units  or  as 
manual  units.  Write  immediately  for 
further  details. 


A  completely  illustrated  brochure  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 

Purchasers  of  complete  plants  at  fair  prices.  Also  surplus  or  individual 
equipment  related  to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  We  invite  you  to  contact  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  for  our  financial  position. 


CRAFTSMAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

I  75  West  Dedham  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  617-267-5390 


AUGUST 

27- 31 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Boulder,  Colo. 

SEPTEMBER 

2-8 — International  Typographical  Union.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

8-9 — Nebraska  AP  Managing  Editors.  Omaha. 

8- 10 — Maryland-Dalaware  Press  Association.  Commander  Hotel.  Ocean 
City,  Md. 

9- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

10- 22 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  in  Newspaper 
Production.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

14-15 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Union 
Wash. 

14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16-17 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Le  Claire  Hotel 
Moline. 

16- 18 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Lassen 
Motor  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

17- 19 — UPl  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

17-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Tampa  Motor 
Inn,  Tampa,  Fla. 

17- 19 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

18- 22 — International  Federation  of  Editors  and  Publishers.  Tel  Aviv. 

21-23 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Fairmont  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 

23 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Oasis  Motel,  Bay  City. 

23- 24 — Illinois  Daily  Newspapers  marketing  seminar  and  sales  personnel 
training  conference.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria. 

24- 27 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  America,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

24-26— Now  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whlteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid. 

24-Oct.  6 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  European  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Executives.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

28- 30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Howard  Johnson 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N  J. 

28- 30 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association.  Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea,  N.H. 

29 -  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

30- Oct.  I — Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors.  Monticello,  Ind. 

30-Oet.  I — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick-Fort 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

_30-Oct.  6 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

OCTOBER 

1-4 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Central  region. 
Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

4-7 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Ramada  Inn,  Nashville. 

6-8 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Westward  Ho.  Phoenix. 

8-11 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Region, 
Stouffer's  Inn,  Louisville. 

8-14— National  Newspaper  Week. 

12 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  science  news  seminar.  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

12-14— Illinois  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn-East,  Springfield. 

12- 14 — Oregon-Washington  AP  Association,  Eugene,  Ore. 

13- 14 — Community  Newspaper  Conference.  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

13- 20 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  San  Juan. 

14- 15 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

15- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Broadmoor,  Colo 
rado  Springs,  Colorado. 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 18 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  regional, 
Executive  House,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

16- 17 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17- 20— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Palmer  House, 
Chicago. 

18- 19 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Inn, 
Philadelphia. 
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as  “Tulsey  Town"  in  1 879  .  .  . 


Tulsa,  Hub  of  the  Magic  Empire,  has  over  320,500*  inhabitants  with  476,400*  in  the 
three-county  metro  area.  More  than  825  oil  companies  and  firms  in  related  fields 
are  located  in  Tulsa  with  annual  industry  payrolls  exceeding  $180  million.  Tulsa’s 
Metro  trade  area  includes  the  two  richest  cities  in  the  state.  Bartlesville  has  the 
highest  per  household  income  and  per  capita  income,  with  Tulsa  itself  a  close  second. 
Tulsa’s  buying  influence  extends  outward  to  embrace  a  total  of  40  counties,  including 
four  in  Arkansas,  three  in  Kansas  and  three  in  Missouri.  Over  12  per  cent  of  the  Tulsa 
metropolitan  population  is  in  the  $10,000  a  year  plus  category.  To  get  your  share  of 
this  better  than  average  market  ...  tie  your  selling  plans  to  the  number-one  media  in 
Tulsa  .  .  .  The  Oil  Capital  Newspapers. 

^Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Hereshow 

to  save  trading  stamps 

without  really  trying 

Some  people  think  the  only  place  you  can  get  trading 
stamps  is  at  supermarkets  and  service  stations. 

They’re  \\  rong. 

Nowadays  \  on  can  get  trading  stamps  w  ith  a  wider  va¬ 
riety  of  gotxis  and  services  than  ever  before.  For  e.vample. 
Sunset  House  of  Los  .Angeles,  the  country’s  largest  spe¬ 
cialty  mail-order  firm,  started  issuing  S&H  Green  Stamps 
this  year  to  its  customers  across  the  nation. 

And  National  Car  Rental  System  has  been  giving  S&H 
Green  Stamps  at  all  of  its  more  than  1,100  outlets  in  this 
country  for  four  \ears  now. 

Lately,  more  department  stores  — traditional  users  of 
stamps  since  the  1890’s  — have  begun  to  use  our  service, 
too.  The  Co.v  department  store  chain  in  W’est  A’irginia  re- 
centh  began  giving  S&H  Green  Stamps,  as  did  the  W.  M. 
Whitney  department  stores  in  the  .Albany,  New  York 
area,  and  the  Bon  Marche  stores  in  .Asheville,  North 
Carolina. 

Drug  stores  issue  stamps,  too.  Forty-two  stores  in  the 
Mading  and  Dugan  drug  chains  in  Texas,  for  instance, 
began  using  S&H  Green  Stamps  a  short  time  ago,  joining 
4,500  others  around  the  country  in  the  use  of  our  71-vear- 
old  promotion. 

Abu  ma\  ha\e  heard  that  \ou  can  also  get  our  stamps 
at  hardware  stores  and  dr\  cleaners.  Did  \ou  know  you 
can  also  get  them  at  florists,  shoe  stores,  appliance  stores, 
and  even  motels? 

A'ou  can  also  recei\  e  S&H  Green  Stamps  if  you  work 
for  one  of  the  2,500  companies  that  are  using  the  S&H 
incentive  plan. 

Businessmen  find  the\  can  use  stamps  to  do  everything 
from  building  sales  to  reducing  on-the-job  accidents. 
Some  landlords  e\  en  use  trading  stamps  as  a  reward  for 
tenants  w  ho  pa\  the  rent  on  time. 

Of  course,  w  hile  there  are  these  other  wavs  of  obtain¬ 
ing  trading  stamps,  supermarkets  and  food  stores  still  are 
the  |niblic’s  main  source  of  stamps. 

Thousands  of  supermarkets,  in  fact,  use  S&H  Green 
Stamps  to  say  to  cnstomers,  “Thank  \  ou  for  vour  patron¬ 
age.”  The  newest  S&H  food  accounts  are  spread  through¬ 
out  the  country,  from  the  .As.sociated  Grocers  of  Arizona 
to  King  Supermarkets  in  New  Jersey.  Other  new  ones  in¬ 
clude  Home  .Markets  in  Tennessee,  Food  King  .Markets  in 
Utah,  Spartan  Stores  in  .Michigan,  and  Dutchland  Dairy 
in  Wisconsin. 

There’s  a  simple  reason  that  onr  service  across  the  na¬ 
tion  is  helping  to  .sell  everything  from  soup  to  .safet\  :  Peo¬ 
ple  want  S&H  Green  Stamps. 


Need  information  about  trading  stamps? 

Write  or  call  the  local  office 
or  redemption  center  of 
The  Sperrx-  and  Hutchinson  Company. 


WHAT’S  THE  ORIGIN  of  the  word  “news”?  Mack  H. 

Williams  wrote  here  his  theory  it  may  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  “nous.”  meaning  intelligence.  Editor  Paul  Walker, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Home  Star,  suggests:  “My  own  theory  is  that 
NEWS  is  a  natural  .  .  .  something  NEW,  something  never  seen 
before  .  .  .  NEW  .  .  .  and  then  some  smart  fellow  added  ‘S' 
and  got  all  the  points  of  the  compass— North,  East,  We.st  and 
South.  If  you  have  some  theories  that  beat  that,  for  heaven's 
sake  print  ’em.  You  do  a  good  column — always  a  bright  spot 
'  in  a  mass  of  serious  news — the  leaven  in  the  loaf.  Yeasty!” 

— Heady  heads;  “  ‘Hello.  Lawrence'  Vt’elkome  Music  to  Maestro’s 
Ears” — Seattle  Times;  “Past  Perfect,  Present  Tense"— Honolulu 
Advertiser  (story  about  preservation  of  some  of  the  old  eliarni 
along  booming  Waikiki  Beach).  .  .  .  News  tips  come  from  the 
strangest  places  and  people.  L'PI  was  alerted  to  the  .Anguilla 
.secession  “crisis*’  by  the  pilot  of  a  lobster  plane,  that  tiny  island's 
only  daily  contact  with  the  outside  world.  He  called  UPl’s  San  Juan 
bureau  and  staffer  Steve  A’olen  flew  over  with  him  for  a  first-hand 
look  and,  since  then,  tbt*  pilot  bus  been  an  enthusiastic  tipster  on 
every  new  island  development.  .  .  .  John  T.  ^'In*eler,  .Al*  Newv 
feature  writer  and  journalism  graduate  of  the  University  of  .Mis¬ 
souri  in  the  “Show  Me’’  state,  sbowt'd  more  than  most  Missourians 
when  be  was  caught  taking  a  shower  in  an  artillery  barrage  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  He  reports:  “I  was  in  the  shower  (a  55-gallon  drum  with  a 
spigot  on  the  bottom)  when  the  first  shell  bit.  I  dived  out,  grubbed 
my  flak  vest  and  helmet  and  stumbled  into  a  trench  in  two  seconds 
flat.  Those  two  pieces  of  wearing  apparel  did  little  to  preserve  my 
dignity  for  the  next  20  minutes.  I  almost  bad  a  bell  of  a  lot  more 
■story  than  I  wanted.  We  were  3,000  yards  from  an  ambiisb  that 
killed  21  Murines  and  wounded  about  170.  .All  we  got  was  artilleiy.” 

— Hubert  F.  Lee.  editor  and  publisher  for  .58  years  of  Dixie 
I  Business  Magazine,  Atlanta,  and  a  writer  for  50  years,  came  to 
New  York  for  the  graduation  of  his  son,  Hubert  F.  Lee  Jr., 
associate  editor  of  the  magazine,  from  the  Institute  of  Com- 
1  puter  Technology,  Brooklyn.  .  .  .  Edward  W.  Miller.  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  A'cm's,  wrote  a  column  on  “Strange  Birds”  with  this 
lead:  “.Newspapermen  encounter  some  strange  birds  on  the 
banquet  detail,  hunting  many  only  with  languid  jiencils  and 
half  an  ear  while  noticing  that  some  lumber  in  flight  like  peli¬ 
cans  and  others  wing  in  circles  and  seldom  land  on  the  point.” 
His  “handy-dandy  Baedeker  for  reference  on  whence  conies  the 
hot  air.  fustian,  warmed-up  jokes  not  even  funny  the  first  time 
and  so  on  in  the  spoken  realm  of  what  is  wretched”  lists  and 
describes  such  birds  as  the  Continental  Egohatch,  Crested 
Name-Dropper,  Double-Breasted  Finger  Pointer,  Dry-lTiroated 
Grackler,  Long-Tongued  Toastmaster,  Dimpled  Eyelash-Flickerer 
— Female  only, 

^To  ibose  “Un-rule.s  for  Writing”  we  bavc  been  reprinting. 
“Os«’ar  Jay’s  Banquet  Table’’  column  in  tbc  Superior  (M  is.)  Co¬ 
operative  Builder  adds:  “M’batcvcr  you  do,  and  under  all  circum- 
I  stances,  no  mutter  wbat  bappens,  come  wbat  may— ami  tbis  rule 
applies  to  all  speaking  us  well  as  writing^-don’t  fail  tit  remember 
!  to  keep  in  mind — and  I  repeat,  keep  in  mind— tbe  Five  B’s.  .And 
j  wbat  are  tbe  Five  B’s?  Tbey  are;  Be  Brief,  Brotber,  Be  Brief  I” 
'  .  .  .  Tbe  United  .States  doesn’t  recofrnize  Bed  U.bina  but  tbc  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  does — at  least  tbe  ('binese  language.  It  is  running  full- 
I  page  promotion  ads  partly  in  Cbinese.  Only  (’.onfiicius  knows  wbat 
I  tbey  sav— or  maybe  it  is  Mao-talk.  “Ob,  for  a  copy  of  tbe  Sun  by 
{  tbc  good  old  Y’angtze  or  in  tbe  Yenan  rave,”  said  a  .SiinstafTcr. 

— David  Soibelman,  director  of  information.  Board  of  Public 
Works.  Los  Angeles,  adds  a  fifth  word  ending  in  ‘"dous  — 
jeopardous.  And,  speaking  of  “youngest  editors.”  he  recalls  his 
first  assignment  in  192.5  from  Editor  John  F.  Koine  of  the  old 
Buffalo  Morning  Express  was  to  go  to  a  foreign  country 
(Canada  I  to  track  down  a  real  estate  story.  .  .  .  George  loung. 
Kettering-Oaku'ood  (Ohio)  Times,  observes:  “One  sign  of  mod¬ 
ern  journalese  is  steady  use  of  catachresis.”  .  .  .  The  El  Paso 
Herald-Post  reports  Cassius  Clay’s  bride  appeared  in  a  “flowing 
white  Black  Muslin  costume.” 
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editorial 


Wage-Hour  Comparison 

¥  ooKiNG  back  on  the  hislon  of  strikes  and  wage  demands  by  craft 
unions  in  the  news|>a])er  field  over  the  last  year  it  shonld  be  re- 
nit*inl)ered  that  newspaper  proiliution  workers  are  among  the  highest 
paid  of  any  industry  in  the  country. 

A  report  of  the  Ifureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  I’.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  month  of  .\pril  showed  that  non-supervisory  workers 
in  newspaper  publishing  ami  juinting  hail  the  highest  average  hourly 
eartiings,  the  lowest  number  of  average  weekly  hours,  and  the  third 
highest  weekly  earnings  in  the  printing  industry.  The  wages  earneil 
were  cottsiilerably  above  those  earned  in  all  i  lassifications  of  mamt- 
facturitig  anil  the  hours  worked  were  much  less. 

For  manufacturing  as  a  whole  in  April  average  weekly  earnings 
were  S112..5(i,  average  weekly  hours  were  10.2,  anil  average  hourly 
eartiings  were  .S2.8(). 

For  newsjiapers  these  figures  were  SI 27.07.  ‘hi.l,  anil  S.S..52,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Average  weekly  earnings  for  those  iti  periodical  and  lithographic 
work  were  slightly  higher  at  .S1.S0.02  and  SIS  1.27  but  their  average 
hourly  eartiings  were  at  SS.SO  and  SS.Sl  while  average  weekly  hours 
were  S9.1  atnl  -10.2,  respei  tively. 

'Fhese  are  aver.ages,  of  lourse.  and  the  earnitigs  of  many  ttewspa|)er 
craft  utiion  members  far  exceed  them. 


Classified  on  the  Air 

44  4  FTKR  decades  of  policing  to  see  that  the  nation’s  broadcasters 
do  not  get  too  commercial,  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  approved  a  one-year  trial  for  a  100  jiercetit  commercial 
radio  station  broadcasting  nothing  but  classified  advertising,”  Eikl’ 
noted  July  0,  1900.  “  Fhe  idea  is  to  test  whether  an  all-advertising 
fonnat  ‘has  the  capacity  to  render  a  useful  public  service.’  Newspaper 
admen  have  known  for  years  that  ilassified  advert isitig  iti  print  is 
in  the  public  ititerest.  'Fhe  ipiestion  is  whether  the  jniblic  will  pay 
any  attention  to  it  on  the  air.” 

The  C.alifortiia  station  wetit  ‘‘on  the  air”  \ov.  5  and  after  six 
months  of  financial  losses  has  called  the  classified  exjx*ritnent  a  fail¬ 
ure.  To  the  relief  of  a  lot  of  newspaper  classifieil  admen  the  answer 
to  the  ‘‘question”  posed  above  obviously  is  “no.” 


Free  Want  Ads 

'’■’’HE  Philadelf)liin  Bulletin  took  an  old  idea  and  turned  it  into  a 
public  service  program  of  inestimable  worth.  It  has  not  beeti  un¬ 
usual  for  newspapers  to  offer  free  situation  wanted  ads  to  job-seeking 
school  graduates.  Fhe  Bulletin  broadened  it  to  apply  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed  iti  general  to  provide  a  market  place  where  job  lutnter  and 
employer  could  meet.  Fhe  results  have  been  impressive.  The  rewards 
to  the  community  and  the  newspajier  will  be  well  worth  the  invest¬ 
ment  iti  man|)ower  and  newsprint.  Others  will  want  to  copy. 


"Behold,  happy  is  the  man  irhom  Bod 
eorreclelh." — Job  5:17 
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letters 

amu'RISt  exemption 

First,  oil  liehalf  of  myself  and  my  client 
Metropolitan  Routedealers  Association, 
may  I  commend  yon  for  reporting  on  our 
testimony  at  the  Senate  hearing  on  the 
“Failing  Newspaper  Act”.  Commendation 
is  in  order  because  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  virtual  newspaper  blackout  on  our  testi¬ 
mony.  perliaps  due  to  our  attack  on  cer¬ 
tain  newspaper  distribution  practices. 

The  story  was  certainly  newsworthy,  as 
evidenced  liy  Senator  Hart’s  comment  at 
the  hearing  that  we  had  described  “hair- 
raising  or  worse  incidents”,  and  Senator 
Moss’  comments  that  1)  he  had  listened 
to  our  testimony  “with  great  interest  and 
some  degree  of  astonishment”,  2)  that  our 
testimony  shows  that  the  situation  “re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  further  thought  and 
investigation  in  this  area”,  and  3)  that 
[ifj  “These  events  that  have  been  re¬ 
lated  to  us  are  common,  not  only  in  the 
New  York  area  Init  in  others,  we  may  in¬ 
deed  have  a  sort  of  a  national  problem.” 
And.  Senator  F.dward  Kennedy  asked  us 
to  supply  the  Committee  witli  further  in¬ 
formation  in  certain  areas. 

These  comments  would  seem  to  indicate, 
quite  clearly,  that  our  testimony  was  en¬ 
tirely  relevant,  contrary  to  your  editorial’s 
implications  (8  12  67).  Though  you  be¬ 
rate  the  Committee  for  sup|)osedly  not 
sticking  to  the  subject  by  listening  to  our 
testimony,  it  should  be  realized  that  the 
proposed  near-blanket  exemption  of  news¬ 
papers  from  the  anti-trust  laws  virtually 
necessitates  the  Senate  Committee’s  inves¬ 
tigating  all  business  practices  in  that  in- 
)  diistry. 

I  You  wrote:  “With  due  respect  to  its 
*  [Metropolitan  Routedealers  Association’s] 
claim  that  it  ought  to  have  more  control 
over  circulation  than  the  publisher  who 
prints  it,  what  has  this  got  to  do  with  the 
proposed  legislation  under  discussion?” 
But,  MR  A  never  claimed  that  it  ought  to 
have  more  control  over  circulation  than 
the  publisher,  nor  indeed  did  it  claim  any 
right  whatsoever  to  any  such  control.  Our 
claim  was  sinifily  this:  that  the  proposed 
legislation  might  permit  the  combination 
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of  all  newspapers  in  a  city  in  setting  up 
their  own  distribution  and  circulation  sys¬ 
tem,  thus  effectively  eliminating  all  inde¬ 
pendent  carrier  delivery  systems,  includ¬ 
ing  home  deliverers.  We  were  not  merely 
grinding  an  economic  axe;  the  point  was 
that  without  an  independent  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  existing,  it  would  be  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  new  newspaper  to  be  born. 
The  proposed  legislation  thus  would  set 
up  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  entry  of 
any  new  newspaper  into  the  market,  by 
adding  the  prohibitive  expense  of  re¬ 
quiring  it  to  set  up  its  own  distribution 
system. 

This  point  is  quite  relevant.  We  do  not 
object  to  publishers  having  powers  over 
circulation,  promotion,  distribution  and 
circulation  rates.  But  we  do  object  to  a 
bill  which  would  give  blanket  exemptions 
from  the  anti-trust  laws  to  publishers  in 
these  areas — no  matter  how  restrictive, 
predatory  or  vicious  such  practices  might 
lie — and  whose  effect  would  be  the  per¬ 
petual  contraception  of  new  newspapers. 

Hkrbf.rt  Monte  Levy 

New  York,  N.Y. 

(Mr.  Levy  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Hojheimer,  Gartlir,  Hofheimer,  Gottlieb 
&  Gross.) 

*  *  * 


ABOUT  FEATl'RES 


In  your  report  of  my  testimony  before 
the  .Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  you 
stated:  “Among  features  he  said  his  pa¬ 
pers  could  not  buy  because  of  exclusive 
contracts  with  the  Cleveland  papers 
were  .  .  .” 

I  would  point  out  that  in  my  testimony 
T  explained  that  our  paper  in  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  has  specifically  had  the  problems, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Lorain,  Ohio. 
Since  I  believe  your  statement  is  a  little 
unfair  to  some  of  the  syndicates  who  have 
been  selling  features  to  us  for  our  papers, 
1  want  to  call  this  to  your  attention. 

H.  R.  Horvitz 

Cleveland. 


*  *  « 


HERODOTUS  CREDIT 

I  think  reader  Danzberger  is  quibbling 
when  he  chides  Eiti*  (August  19)  for 
crediting  Herodotus  with  the  famous  quo¬ 
tation:  “Neither  rain  nor  snow  nor  heat 
nor  gloom  of  night  stays  these  couriers 
from  the  swift  completion  of  their  ap¬ 
pointed  rounds.” 

According  to  Mr.  Danzberger,  Herodo¬ 
tus  never  said  that.  But,  according  to 
Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quotations,  Herodotus 
did  say  (of  the  Persian  messengers) : 
“Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor 
darkness,  are  permitted  to  obstruct  their 
speed.” 

Isn’t  that  close  enough  to  rate  a  credit 
line? 

Allen  Glasser 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 


‘THE  BIG  ONE’ 

The  article  (July  29)  by  Stan  Finsness 
on  the  “Man  from  Big  (Dne”  was  quite 
interesting,  and  I  congratulate  the  Athens 
(Ga.)  Banner  Herald  on  receiving  a  top 
award  for  their  promotion. 

The  Daily  Courier  kicked  off  an  almost 
identical  campaign  on  April  29,  1967.  It 
all  began  as  an  idea  to  establish  an  image 
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of  this  newspaper  which  serves  three  com¬ 
munities.  The  name  “The  Big  One”  was 
designed  to  let  readers  and  advertisers 
know  that  The  Daily  Courier  was  the  only 
daily  newspaper  serving  its  entire  cir¬ 
culation  area  which  is  bounded  on  each 
side  by  two  other  dailies,  and  have  two 
established  competitive  weeklies  inside 
the  same  area. 

Prior  to  kicking  off  the  campaign  we 
held  a  previous  session  with  all  of  our 
employes  and  familiarized  them  with  the 
promotion.  Also  we  distributed  four-inch 
diameter  buttons  with  a  big  red  1  on 
white  background  which  are  now  worn  by 
all  employes.  Our  trucks  and  cars  are 
painted  with  “Big  I’s”;  new  signs  were 
hung  at  the  main  office  and  at  two  branch 
offices  which  help  depict  The  Courier  as 
“The  Big  1”. 

It  has  been  quite  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  we  too 
had  an  “award”  winning  idea. 

James  G.  Driscoll 

Advertising  Director, 

The  Daily  Courier, 

Connellsville,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

NEWS  DIDDLING 

The  article  about  the  Newark,  N.J. 
rioting  (July  29)  seems  an  amazing  one  to 
me,  because  both  editors  quoted  said  they 
were  in  effect  fooling  around  with  the 
news  in  order  “to  keep  the  cool,”  as  it 
were. 

The  editors  in  question,  William  R. 
Clark  of  the  \ewark  yews  and  Mort  Pye 
of  the  Star  Ledger,  seem  to  believe  that 
it  is  ethical  to  diddle  with  the  news  in 
such  events. 

This  is  a  long  way  from  printing  all 
the  news  of  such  events  in  a  factual  man¬ 
ner.  They  believe  in  printing  tbe  news  the 
editor  believes  is  fit  to  print. 

The  riots  are  extremely  serious  matters, 
and  when  editors  take  upon  themselves  the 
task  of  diluting  news  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing,  “to  keep  the  cool,”  they  are  not  serv¬ 
ing  the  public  in  an  ethical  manner. 

Shades  of  Horace  Greeley! 

B.  K.  Braun 

Montclair,  N.  J. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM  ini:i  iiiii : ! niniiii!  I'l  iir'i!'!'i»i!iiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Short  Takes 

Romney  has  a  particular  affection  for 
this  remote  island,  where  he  spent  seven 
days  in  retreat  before  announcing  for 
the  bubernatorial  race  that  launched 
his  political  career. — Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
C  ourie  r-E  x  p  ress. 

• 

Otherwise  you  might  wind  up  as  a 
contended  ex-President  like  Harry  S. 
Truman. — Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Examiner. 

• 

The  librarians  had  a  dutch  treat 
luscheon  at  the  Desert  Inn. — Santa  Fe 
(N.M.)  Neiv  Mexican. 

• 

He  caught  one  farm  pond  lunker  on 
a  plastic  worm  that  weighed  6  pounds, 
9  ounces. — Charlotte  (N.C.)  News, 

• 

Grandbury  wull  be  one  of  the  few 
cities  with  a  fake  downtown.  —  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 
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at  all.  But  when  you  do,  you  stand  to 
hit  it  big.  New  York  is  where  Memphis 
Television  comes  to  sell  time— 
with  regular  advertising  like  this  in 
The  New  York  Times.  Why  The  Times? 
It’s  where  tough-minded  advertisers 
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Staff  Frustrated  in  Efforts  to  Publish 
News-Miner  During  Flood  at  Fairbanks 


By  David  K.  Gallo\«uy 
Ktlilor,  Daily  Nt-ws-Miiifr 


Fairbanks,  Alaska 

When  C.  W.  (Bill)  Snedden  Iw 
built  a  new  plant  in  IDfio  for  - 
the  Seiri^-Mhier,  he  out-argued 
the  architect  and  had  the  build- 
ing  slab  laid  22  inches  higher 
than  original  i)lans.  ^ 

On  Tuesday  (Aug.  15)  when 
the  Chena  River  400  yards  ^ 
away  overflowed  to  G’i  feet  B 
above  flood  stage,  only  three  P) 
inches  of  water  sloshed  over  ||I 
the  floor  of  the  concrete  block 
buikling.  It  could  have  been  two 

Monday’s  paper  had  carried 
the  banner  headline:  “Rain- 
Swollen  Chena  Threatens  to  ■  , . 

Flooil.’’ 

River  Rises  Steadily 

But  no  one  at  the  paper  or 
in  the  45,000  population  Fair¬ 
banks  trading  area  figured  it 
would  flood  the  way  it  did.  The  .  * 

only  Weather  Bureau  river  ad-  ,  ’*  , 

visory  received  came  in  at  3:54  "V 

p.ni.  Monday.  It  predicted  a 
flood  crest  approximately  three 
feet  above  flood  stage  around 
midnight  that  night,  with  the 
level  then  to  recede. 

The  70  employes  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  affiliated  Commercial  aN  ISLAND _ Thi 

Printing  Co.  returned  home  10,500  circulatior 
nearly  as  usual  Monday  after¬ 
noon.  Snedden  and  the  news 
staff  returned  after  supper. 

Stories  were  filed  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Reporters  and 
photographers  of  the  Anchor¬ 
age  Dailg  Xeim  and  Anchornge 
Dailg  Tinien  were  also  using 
the  News-Miner  facilities. 

The  river  continued  to  lise 
steadily.  July  rainfall  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  average  in  the  semi- 
arid  Tanana  Valley  and  the 
surrounding  hills  of  the  Chena 
watershed.  Additional  rainfall 
l)egan  to  sluice  down  the  rain- 
soaked  ground  to  find  its  own 
level. 

August  precij)ltation  aver¬ 
ages  2.20  inches  in  this  part  of 
Interior  Alaska.  But  between 
Thursday  and  Monday  more 
than  six  inches  fell. 

Sandbagging  Operation 

About  10  p.m.  news  editor 
Dean  Wariner  punched  out  a 
story  on  the  Teletypesetter  tape. 

(Continued  on  pnge  10) 
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Anthorage  I’apher  Robin  Smith  made  it  to  Beginning  We 
It  was  an  11  p.m.  rei)ort  from  the  river  for  that  last  check —  1^)  th^  Daily 
Janet  Archibald  that  convinced  but  almost  didn’t  get  back.  They  ^  special  editioi 
us  that  the  Fairbanks  flood  was  battled  waist-deep  water,  mov-  Daily  News,  but 
of  catastrophic  proportions,  ing  in  a  rapid  curient,  to  ob-  banks  Sewsi-Mii 
Since  her  arrival  in  Fairbanks  seive  and  photograph  the  mid-  About  20,000  cc 
early  that  evening  (.4ug.  14)  night  evacuation  of  Fairbanks.  ii<‘d  on  Air  For< 
she  had  l)een  elowntown  twice  to  Robin  walked  the  crown  of  Guard  supply  f 

survey  the  rising  water.  Even  the  street  for  safety,  taking  tributed  free.  I 

though  she  is  a  cool,  deliberate  photos  as  he  went.  In  the  mid-  bundles  of  thi 

reporter,  Janet’s  voice  conveyed  die  of  one  street  was  a  current-  dropped  at  eva< 
the  strain  and  apprehension  of  cut  hole.  Into  it  went  Robin,  Finally  the  wat« 
the  moment.  She  planned  to  over  his  head,  with  cameras.  He  more  norn 

make  one  more  trip  to  the  river  managed  to  surface,  drifted  to  became  possible, 
before  our  midnight  deadline,  a  ledge  in  the  cut  and  scrambled  Gur  use  of  tb 
Her  final  call  never  came.  out.  plate  was  not  ur 

Shortly  after  her  flood  re])ort  If  Fairbanks  ever  needed  a  After  the  eai 

all  communications  with  Fair-  newspaper  it  was  in  that  critical  three  years  ago, 
banks  went  down.  hour  when  people  huddled  on  settling  on  the  ^ 

Janet  and  Daily  News  photog-  hilltops  and  in  schools  searching  (Continued  < 


News-Miner 

(Continued  from  puge  9) 


It  told  how  a  volunteer  crew 
including  hippies  and  go-go 
girls  were  losing  a  valiant  effort 
of  sandbagging  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital  across  the  street  from 
the  newsi)ai)er  i)lant.  Photog¬ 
rapher  Paul  Neden  and  Wari- 
ner  waded  over  for  pictui-es  of 
patients  Ijeing  evacuated. 

Wai  iner’s  storj'  said  the  rivei- 
had  reached  15  feet  compared 
to  12.28  flood  stage  and  that 
the  hydrologist  couldn’t  leach 
the  bridge  to  take  another  read¬ 
ing. 

When  the  tape  was  run 
through  the  Teletype,  most  of 
the  storj’  got  out  on  the  Alaska 
AP  wire,  which  runs  to  the 
Seattle  bureau.  The  last  part 
was  gaibled. 

Soon  after,  the  Teletype  cir¬ 
cuits  and  all  telephones  went 
out  because  of  waterlogged 
cables  and  a  basement  collapse 
at  the  city’s  Muncipal  Utilities 
System. 

But  the  power  remained  on 
through  the  night. 

Satellite  Station  Forgotten 


seven  persons  had  drowned,  al¬ 
though  the  toll  may  go  higher. 

After  midnight,  News-Miner 
])ersonnel  had  to  remain  on  the 
side  of  the  river  channel  where 
they  happened  to  be.  Liaison 
was  lost.  Publisher  Snedden  had 
crossed  the  river  to  help  his 
son  protect  his  basement.  He 
was  unable  to  return  until 
Tuesday  afternoon,  then  by 
riverboat. 

Stranded  in  Plant 

A  small  gioup  that  had  re¬ 
mained  at  the  newspaper  plant, 
to  work  or  l)ecause  they  had 
no  homes  to  return  to,  became 
st  l  anded  there. 

Circulation  manager  Werner 
Suess,  some  others  and  myself 
used  bundles  of  Golden  Days 
editions,  a  July  publication  cele¬ 
brating  Fairbanks’  pioneering 
jiast,  in  lieu  of  sandbags  to  dike 
the  front  door  area  as  trees, 
lumber,  suitcases,  empty  oil 
drums,  and  toys  whisked  by  in 
the  swirling  current.  Stock  and 
other  items  were  raised  off  the 
floor. 

The  area  that  was  to  become 
the  focus  of  frustration  was 
diked  with  sheetrock  and  news¬ 
papers.  This  was  the  boiler 
room,  located  one  level  below 


graphs.  We  quickly  laid  out  five 
picture  pages,  finished  off  two 
semi-completed  pages  on  the 
light  tables,  and  put  together  a 
front  page  with  flood  stories  and 
a  cartoon  of  Sourdough  Jack, 
the  newspaper’s  daily  front 
page  cartoon  of  cornball  witti¬ 
cisms,  floating  down  the  Chena 
River  in  a  tub. 

“They  say  it  ain’t  a  flood  till 
the  water  gits  up  to  Samson’s 
Hardware  gas  pump,”  observed 
Jack,  “but  where  is  that  pump, 
anyway?” 

Pauline  Ramseyer  of  Proof- 
Dispatch  rounded  up  the  horo¬ 
scope,  bunion  ads  and  other 
items  as  fillers.  Sunderland 
made  halftone  negatives  of  the 
flood  photos. 

Suess  was  wondering  how  to 
distribute  the  papers  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  riverboats  would  be 
the  way. 

Quite  a  bit  of  news  was  avail¬ 
able.  Reporter  Lael  Moi’gan  had 
managed  to  return  by  Iwat  for 
a  while  and  wrote  a  story  on 
the  flooding  of  the  business 
distiict.  Duane  (Skip)  Sned¬ 
den,  who  works  in  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Department,  had  obtained 
infoimation  about  flood  victims 
evacuated  from  Nenana  down¬ 
river  having  to  be  relocated 


press  pit  pumped  out  and  elec¬ 
trical  service  restored. 

Mure  Frusirulioii 

Here  is  where  the  fru.stration 
came  in.  On  Wednesday  and  ■ 
Thursday  the  water  level  had 
not  dropped  sufficiently  to  per¬ 
mit  pumping  out  of  the  boiler 
room.  It  was  feared  hydrostatic 
pressure  might  collapse  the 
foundation. 

The  pumping  began  Friday. 
Two  large  pumps  went  into 
operation,  but  later  one  of  them 
burned  out.  ^ 

On  Saturday  the  water  level  I 
nevertheless  had  dropped  to  the 
point  where  the  power  could  be 
turned  on.  A  heater  had  been 
used  to  dry  out  the  main  trans¬ 
former  supplying  220  and  440 
volts  needed  for  composing  room 
equipment  and  the  i)ress. 

But  when  the  switches  were  < 
closed,  the  transformer  burned  ; 
out.  1 

Efforts  to  restore  high  volt¬ 
age  i)ower  to  operate  the  press 
continued  through  the  weekend. 

On  Sunday  a  line  from  an  ad¬ 
joining  power  line  was  rigged 
up  for  110  volt  service.  Under¬ 
ground  electrical  cables  were 
useless  from  waterlogging. 


One  oversight  was  in  not 
taking  subsequent  news  to  the 
satellite  data  acquisition  facil¬ 
ity  operated  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration  at  Gilmore  Creek  13 
miles  north  of  the  city  on 
the  Steese  Highway  winding 
through  the  hills.  We  heard 
later  it  continued  direct  com¬ 
munications  with  the  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center.  But  no¬ 
body  thought  of  it  at  the  time. 

As  the  Chena  surged  to  17 
feet  and  kept  rising,  its  cold 
muddy  waters  raced  at  10  knots 
through  the  business  district 
and  residential  subdivisions.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  riverboat 
operators  that  night  and  the 
next  morning,  and  helicopter 
operations  by  Ft.  Wainright, 
Eielsen  AFB  and  private  pilots 
in  the  dawn,  many  persons  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  have  drowned. 
The  water  was  nine  feet  deep 
in  some  places.  These  untiring 
rescue  crews  accounted  for  the 
fact  that,  at  last  report,  only 


A  Favor 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Daily  News  building,  News- 
Miner  publisher  Bill  Snedden 
offered  to  print  the  Daily  News 
for  as  long  as  necessary.  We 
missed  one  publication  day  and 
he  generously  added  our  name 
to  his  to  see  that  we  remained 
on  the  street.  We  had  no  hesi¬ 
tation  about  returning  the  fa¬ 
vor. 

10 


the  main  floor  slah.  It  housed 
the  electrical  panels  and  cir¬ 
cuits. 

Up  until  about  9  a.m.  Tues¬ 
day  the  sumn  pump  in  the  boiler 
room  was  keeping  up  with  a 
fairly  noisy  inrush,  more  than 
a  trickle,  of  water  through  a 
ventilator  and  under  the  door. 

At  this  time  water  gradually 
l)egan  moving  into  the  building. 
It  oozed  through  special  editions 
held  down  by  lead  ingots,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  “pigs.”  It  began 
to  trickle  into  the  press  pit 
abov^e  the  newsprint  roll  reels, 
the  only  other  recessed  portion 
of  the  plant. 

Piess  foreman  Bob  Perry  and 
camera  anti  pressmen  Don  Sun¬ 
derland  and  Tom  Kelly  had 
waded  to  work  around  7  a.m., 
leaving  their  families  at  home 
in  the  belief  the  river  must  by 
then  have  crested. 

We  decided  to  put  out  a  paper 
well  ahead  of  normal  1:20  p.m. 
presstime.  Instead  of  10  pages 
it  would  have  eight. 

Paper  Is  Prepared 

The  Daily  News-Miner  is  a 
10. .500  circulation  afternoon 
tiaily.  using  Friden  Justowrit- 
ers,  Fotosetters  and  four  units 
of  Goss  Urbanite  offset  presses. 

The  only  person  trapped  in 
the  plant  who  could  set  news 
on  the  Fridens  was  Kent  Stur¬ 
gis,  reporter  and  former  editor 
of  the  Polar  Star  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alaska  campus.  He 
went  to  work. 

Photographer  Paul  Neden  had 
produced  several  dozen  photo- 


from  one  Fairbanks  school  to 
another  on  hiirher  giound.  He 
gathered  additional  news  from 
Civil  Defense,  then  went  to  see 
about  his  basement  and  couldn’t 
get  back. 

The  ^’aler  Comes  In 

At  just  about  10:.30  a.m. 
Tuesday,  the  rising  waters 
hi-oke  through  the  newsprint 
harrier  outside  the  boiler  room 
door.  Water  cascaded  down  the 
stairs.  At  11  a.m.  the  boiler 
room  was  like  a  swimming  pool. 
The  level  rose  and  the  electi  ical 
system  was  drowned  out. 

This  washed  out  chances  of 
publishing  Tuesday.  And  during 
the  day  the  river  rose  to  18.5(5 
feet. 

Press  foreman  Perry  had  re¬ 
moved  the  chain  drive  motor  to 
the  Urbanite  and  hoisted  it  on 
top  of  a  newsprint  roll. 

Perry,  Sunderland  and  Kelly 
managed  to  get  out  to  check  on 
their  families  and  houses.  Be¬ 
fore  he  came  to  work  Sunder¬ 
land  already  knew  he  had  lost 
his  house. 

Tuesday  afternoon  Zelma 
Trafton,  head  of  the  business 
office,  supervised  a  salvation 
nroject  including  removal  of 
bottom  file  draweis.  She  rein¬ 
forced  the  special  edition  dikes. 
This  project  entered  the  cleanup 
phase  as  the  waters  later  re¬ 
ceded. 

Snedden,  Perrv,  research  di¬ 
rector  Chuck  Gray  and  me¬ 
chanical  sunerintendent  Glen 
Cornwall  tackled  the  twin  tasks 
of  getting  the  boiler  room  and 


Papt'rs  Flown  In 

During  the  week  the  Anchor¬ 
age  Daily  News  added  the  Daily 
News-Miner  front  page  logo¬ 
type  to  its  own,  and  newsmen 
coopeiated.  Thousands  of  news- 
))apers  were  flown  in  daily  from 
Anchoiage  and  distributed  free 
to  schools,  the  university  cam¬ 
pus,  and  other  evacuation  points 
on  higher  ground  surrounding 
the  city.  The  News-Miner  had 
done  the  same  after  the  Alaska 
Eaidhquake  of.  19(54,  which  in¬ 
terrupted  publication  of  the 
News  in  Anchorage. 

Reportei  s  continued  to  gather 
news  dui-ing  the  week,  turning 
it  in  to  the  Polar  Star  office 
where  Friden  operator  Shirley 
Bi-ewster  set  it  into  type.  Pages 
were  dummied  for  whatever 
day  the  press  could  roll.  Car¬ 
bon  copies  of  the  story  went  to 
the  Alaska  Communication  Sys¬ 
tem  Fairbanks  headquarters, 
where  Waid  Sims  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  filed  his  stories  and 
others.  This  was  also  a  Wire- 
photo  transmission  point. 

Wax  For  Candles 

Back  at  the  News-Miner 
plant,  which  has  no  windows 
other  than  at  the  front,  the 
power  blackout  and  the  damp¬ 
ness  made  life  at  times  gloomy. 
But  Pauline  Ramseyer  fash¬ 
ioned  candles  out  of  offset 
pasteup  wax. 

Reporter  Loel  Morgan,  who 
during  the  day  rode  in  river- 
boats,  helicopters  and  trucks 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Police  Hot  Line  Speeds 
Tips  to  All  News  Media 


By  Edythe  Capreol 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

Reaction  to  the  new  police-to- 
news  media  Hot  Line,  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Beaumont  a  little  over  a 
month-and-a-half,  varies  among 
the  two  newspapers  and  radio 
and  tv  stations  participating  and 
among  the  police  personnel. 

Most  persons  queried  regard¬ 
ing  its  value  to  them  and  their 
particular  media  or  department, 
favor  it,  and  said  it  helps  con¬ 
siderably. 

The  instigator  of  the  Hot 
Line,  Police  Chief  Willie  Bauer, 
is  convinced  that  it  serves  its 
purpose,  that  of  informing  all 
the  news  media  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  news  happens. 

“It  also,  and  this  is  its  reason 
for  being — saves  the  police  de¬ 
partment  hours  of  time  needed  to 
carry  out  their  main  duties, 
which  had  to  be  spent  on  the 
telephones  answering  questions 
of  the  news  media  in  the  area,” 
Bauer  said. 

Chief  Bauer,  realizing  the 
shortage  of  police  personnel, 
asked  the  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  electronic 
assistance  to  minimize  the  time 
involved  in  releasing  news  to 
the  news  media. 

Telephone  Nelwork 

The  closed  circuit  one-way 
telephone  network  was  devised. 
The  telephone  company  made  a 
presentation  of  the  advantages, 
from  the  standpoint  of  news 
media  and  the  police  department, 
prepared  by  the  telephone  per¬ 
sonnel  and  meml)ers  of  the  j)olice 
department  at  the  former’s  ex¬ 
pense,  and  presented  it  to  all  key 
personnel  of  the  news  media. 

Discussion  resulted  in  a  deci¬ 
sion  that  one-way  line  was  the 
only  practical  way  to  function. 
Othenvise  questions  asked  at  the 
news  media  end  would  only  de¬ 
feat  the  purpose.  All  the  infor¬ 
mation  available  V)y  police  at  the 
time  the  call  is  made  is  given. 
Sometimes  it  is  barely  the  type 
of  incident,  the  place,  and  the 
time. 

The  cost  is  borne  by  each  of 
the  news  media  using  the  service, 
and  the  Police  Department,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  exten¬ 
sions. 

Bauer  said  news  media  per¬ 
sonnel  requested  that  extensions 
be  placed  in  the  Detective  and 
Traffic  Bureaus  of  police,  which 
was  done. 


Each  red  telephone  installa¬ 
tion  costs  $10  to  install. 

Cost  of  the  service  is  $10  a 
month  for  each  original  tele¬ 
phone  plus  $1.50  per  month  for 
each  extension.  The  Enterprise 
Company,  publishers  of  both  The 
Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Beau¬ 
mont  Journal,  pays  $10  per 
month,  plus  $1.50  per  month  for 
the  extension  used  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Tape  recording  attachments, 
used  by  some  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions,  cost  extra. 

Collective  Rilling 

Southwestern  Bell  requires 
that  the  billing  for  the  service 
must  lie  done  collectively  and 
directed  to  one  member  of  the 
media  using  it.  One  of  the  news 
media  quickly  offered  to  do  the 
bookkeeping  and  individual  bill¬ 
ing  to  fellow  users,  according  to 
Chief  Bauer. 

Bauer  admitted  that  some  of 
the  police  personnel  held  that  too 
early  broadcast  of  a  police  inci¬ 
dent  creates  a  traffic  problem  by 
drawing  curiosity  seekers  to  the 
scene. 

“I  contend  and  have  had  other 
policemen  say,  that  it  has  done 
the  opposite.  In  cases  of  acci¬ 
dents,  it  re-routes  people  away 
from  a  possible  traffic  jam,” 
Bauer  stated. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  July  10,  at  9  a.m.,  to 
.August  19,  there  has  lieen  a  total 
of  10(5  Hot  Line  calls  made.  The 
greatest  number  of  any  w’eek  to 
date  were  lietween  July  .30  and 
.August  5,  when  38  Hot  Line 
calls  were  made.  The  average 
is  between  four  and  five  a  day. 

“Chief  l)enefit,”  Bauer  says, 
“is  that  it  is  saving  valuable 
time  for  the  police  personnel, 
and  getting  immediate  informa¬ 
tion  to  all  news  media  at  the 
same  time.” 

The  Enterprise  was  able  to  get 
a  full  story  and  pictures  of  an 
explosion  which  occurred  in  a 
Port  .Arthur  (25  miles  distant) 
grocery  store  warehouse  on 
.Augu.st  4  due  to  the  tip  minutes 
after  it  happened  from  the  Hot 
Line. 

“We  were  also  able  to  calm 
quite  a  few  people  who  called 
the  paper  who  had  heard,  or 
l)een  misinformed,  that  the  ex¬ 
plosion  was  due  to  a  bomb,  since 
it  followed  close  on  the  heels  of 
the  murder  that  morning  of  a 
Port  Arthur  policeman  by  a 


Negro,  said  Robert  F.  Wolcott, 
city  editor. 

Richard  Dixon,  assistant  C.E., 
said,  “It  gives  us  a  jump  on  spot 
news  that  we  would  not  other¬ 
wise  get.  I  think  it  is  doing  a 
good  job.” 

Good  for  Action  Photos 

Dixon  related  how  the  Hot 
Line  helped  the  Enterprise  get 
reporters  to  the  scene  of  a  local 
explosion. 

“We  had  our  reporter  and 
photographer  at  the  scene  the 
same  time  the  fire  trucks  ar¬ 
rived  and  were  able  to  get  some 
action  photographs,”  Dixon  said. 

Both  men  agreed  that  some 
accidents,  which  the  Hot  Line 
alerts  to  l)e  “major”  turn  out  to 
l)e  mere  “fender  bumpers,”  but 
in  the  long  run,  when  a  major 
wreck  does  come  in,  they  get  it 
right  away. 

Formerly,  both  reporters  and 
editors  realize,  a  reporter  could 
not  get  information  on  an  acci¬ 
dent  or  shooting,  until  the  police 
on  duty  filed  reports,  which 
sometimes  delayed  a  story  so 
that  details  missed  the  deadline. 

In  the  case  of  shootings,  where 
charges  must  first  be  filed,  Dixon 


said  the  story  now  can  be  pre¬ 
pared,  in  all  details,  so  that  when 
the  charges  are  filed,  “we  are 
ready  to  go.” 

Radio  People  Like  ll 

Most  of  the  Beaumont  and 
area  radio  stations  using  the 
service  are  enthusiastic  about 
its  value. 

Roy  May,  news  editor  for 
KLVI  Radio,  said,  “It  is  a  con¬ 
tribution,  and  definitely  worth 
the  $10-a-month  fee. 

“We  are  held  to  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  getting  news  quickly. 
.Although  we  have  a  police  moni¬ 
tor,  this  is  better.  I  find  more 
time  now  to  write  editorials,  etc. 
I  don’t  have  to  be  constantly 
listening  to  or  for  the  voice  on 
the  monitor,”  May  said. 

Editors  of  the  local  news¬ 
papers  overlook  some  of  its 
shortcomings  and  say  they’re 
for  the  Hot  Line  100  percent. 

Ed  Van  Zandt,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Beaumont  Journal, 
(evening  daily  except  Sunday 
published  by  the  same  company 
as  the  Enterprise),  said,  “I 
think  the  idea  l)ehind  the  Hot 
Line  is  good.  However,  I  believe 
it  has  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  evaluate  it.” 

Van  Zandt  pointed  out  one 
instance  where  it  was  of  excep¬ 
tional  help  in  getting  a  tip, 
minutes  after  the  police  did,  on  a 

{Continued  on  page  47) 
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Thomson  Buys  Brush-Moore 

The  Brush-Moore  Newspapers  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  owners  of  12  dailies  and  four  weeklies  in  five 
states,  was  sold  to  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.,  American  subsidiary 
of  the  world-wide  group  controlled  by  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet. 
K.  R.  Thom.son,  Roy  Thomson’s  son  is  president  of  the  American 
group  w’hich  before  the  purchase  owned  23  U.S.  dailies  plus 
some  w'eeklies.  Twenty-six  Canadian  dailies  are  also  ow’ned  by 
Thomson. 

The  Brush-Moore  Newspapers  has  been  owned  30  per  cent  by 
members  of  the  Brush  family,  .30  per  cent  by  members  of  the 
Vodrey  family,  30  per  cent  by  the  Moore  family,  4  per  cent  by 

Leland  Thompson  a  cousin  of  the  Vodrey’s,  and  6  per  cent  by 

employes.  The  purchase,  reported  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$75,000,000  was  for  100  per  cent  of  the  stock. 

Gordon  Strong,  president  of  Brush-Moore,  will  remain  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group  which  will  continue  as  a  subsidiary  group  in  the 
Thomson  U.S.  family  with  a  combination  name  as  yet  undeter¬ 
mined.  There  will  be  retirements  of  members  of  the  previous 

owners  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Strong  told  E&P,  including 
Thomas  S.  Brush,  vicepresident,  and  Joseph  Kelly  Vodrey,  vice- 
president.  William  H.  Vodrey,  Jr.  will  remain  as  general  counsel 
for  the  group.  The  staff  of  each  Brush-Moore  newspaper  will 
remain  intact,  Mr.  Strong  said. 

Brush-Moore  dailies  included  in  the  sale  are:  Canton  (Ohio) 
Repository  (E-S) ;  East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  Review  (E) ;  Humboldt 
(Calif.)  Times  Standard  (D-S) ;  Marion  (Ohio)  Star  (E) ; 
Portsmouth  (Ohio)  News  (E);  Steubenville  (Ohio)  Herald-Star 
(E) ;  West  Covina  (Calif.)  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  (E-S); 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier  {E) ;  Salisbitry  (Md.)  Times  (E) ; 
Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun  (E) ;  Weirton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Times  (E). 
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Rescue  of  Boy  Breaks 
Dearth  of  Good  News 


By  Bill  Wihl 

Assistant  City  Kditur,  The  Heruhl-Dispateli 


Hi  ntixgtox,  W.  Va. 

Augoist  11  was  just  another 
day  until  a  tip  came  into  the 
office  of  the  Huntinpton  Puhlish- 
inp  Company  that  a  hoy  had 
fallen  into  a  well  some  80  miles 
south  of  this  city. 

The  Herald-Dixjxitch,  just 
.starting  the  after-supper  rush 
on  the  first  edition,  l^egan 
tracing  the  tip,  along  with  AP 
Correspondent  James  Phillips. 

Reporter  Ralph  Turner,  work¬ 
ing  the  regional  (state)  desk  as 
a  vacation  fill-in,  soon  had  a 
numl)er  of  substantial  leads,  and 
after  sharing  notes  with  Phil¬ 
lips,  knew  that  we  did,  indeed, 
have  a  story  on  our  hands. 

Pearly  problems  were  lack  of 
communications  near  the  remote 
scene  and  realization  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  But  it 
soon  l)ecame  obvious — when  the 
story  was  about  two  hours  old — 
that  only  on-the-spot  coverage 
would  do. 


On  ‘.Sp«M-ulalion* 


Even  so,  it  was  largely  on 
“speculation”  that  Staff  Photog¬ 
rapher  Lee  Bernard,  with  Phil¬ 
lips  in  tow,  Itegan  the  twisting, 
tortured  80-mile  drive  into  the 
hill  countrv  of  Mingo  Countv, 
W.  Va. 

The  Herald-Dispatch  early 
editions  played  a  pieced-together 
account  of  hearsay  and  skimpy 
police  reports  of  what  was  l)e- 
lieved  to  have  happened  to 
Leonard  Boyce,  15,  near  his 
home  at  Lenore.  Even  the  boy’s 
name  and  age  were  doubtful, 
subject  to  conflicting  reports. 
Had  he  fallen  in  the  well?  Or 
ju.st  what  had  happened? 

By  11  p.m.  Phillips  was  on  the 
scene,  able  to  fill  in  some  of  the 
gaps.  He  confirmed  that  a  tense 
drama  was  unfolding  in  the 
battle  to  save  a  boy  from  a  vise 
of  mud  and  stone  14  feet  under¬ 
ground. 

While  Phillips  and  Bernard 
rounded  up  first  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  and  pictures,  moves  were 
made  at  the  home  office  to  extend 
the  coverage  and  follow  up  if  the 
rescue  work  was  prolonged. 
Several  times  rescuers  thought 
they  were  only  minutes  away 
from  freeing  Leonard.  The  word 
would  l)e  flashed  to  newsmen 
who  alerted  the  home  offices. 
Then  a  new  cave- in  made  res¬ 
cuers  start  work  all  over  again. 

Fir.st  films  arrived  in  Hunt¬ 
ington  at  4:.3()  a.m.  and  were 


ready  when  .AP  Wirephoto 
opened  at  6  a.m.  Bernard’s  pic¬ 
tures  were  also  centerpiece  foi' 
the  Huntington  .Advertiser’s 
Saturday  editions. 


Wdiinleers  at  llie  .Scone 


.At  7  a.m.  .Assistant  Chief 
Photographer  Jack  Burnett  and 
Reporter  Jack  Hardin  were  sent 
to  the  scene.  Earlier,  Turner 
(just  starting  what  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  Ih*  his  first  day  of  vaca¬ 
tion)  and  Reporter  Michael 
Hoback  (on  his  day  off)  had 
volunteered  to  go  to  the  scene 
and  help  out  in  any  way  they 
could. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.  of  West  Virginia 
ran  an  extra  phone  line  in  to  the 
well.  Up  to  then  there  had  been 
only  one  close  phone  in  the  home 
of  Willard  Howell,  owner  of  the 
well.  (Mr.  Howell’s  home  was 
taken  over  by  newsmen  and  calls 
were  coming  in  from  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  Canada,  even  one 
from  London.  To  a  friend  Mr. 
Howell  lather  resignedly  ob¬ 
served,  “the  whole  place  is  over¬ 
run  with  them  hootennannies.” 
It  may  have  lieen  a  small  first 
in  journalistic  nomenclature.) 

W.  Va.  State  Police  and  the 
Mingo  Sheriff’s  office  also  showed 
newsmen  special  courtesies  de¬ 
spite  the  pressures  of  growing 
crowds  of  curiosity  seekers  and 
the  glare  of  publicity  as  world 
attention  focused  on  a  boy,  his 
plight,  his  poverty  and  his 
jirayers. 

.Among  newsmen  at  the  scene 
along  with  the  Hupco  team  and 
Phillips  were  Darrell  Christian, 
a  University  of  Kentucky  in¬ 
terne  with  .AP;  Lloyd  Lewis  of 
UPl  Charleston;  Charles  Ryan 
of  WS.AZ-TV,  Huntington,  and 
Tom  Knight,  WCHS-TV 
Charleston.  .Area  radio  stations 
also  had  representatives  there, 
together  with  teams  from  the 
William.son  and  Logan  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Howell  home  roof  was  a 
favorite  vantage  point  for  news¬ 
men  overlooking  the  rescue  oper¬ 
ations. 


Drumulic  Picture 


.After  so  many  false  alarms, 
the  actual  rescue  happened  with 
dramatic  suddenness.  Phillips, 
carrying  a  35-mm  camera — but 
interested  in  getting  close  to  the 
action  rather  than  striving  for 


WELL  WATCHERS — During  rescue  operations,  a  housetop  serves  as 
vantage  point  for  Roy  Brassfield  of  WLOG,  Jack  Hardin,  Ralph 
Turner  and  Lee  Bernard  of  the  Huntington  newspapers. 


good  picture  “angles” — moved 
to  the  edge  of  the  excavation 
when  it  seemed  the  boy  would 
at  last  be  free. 

By  chance  he  had  found  the 
one  spot  where  Leonard,  cradled 
in  the  arms  of  his  rescuers,  came 
into  full  view.  Before  there  was 
time  enough  for  anyone  to  move 
in  l)eside  the  boy,  thus  blocking 
pictures,  Phillips  snapped  by  in¬ 
stinct,  getting  a  “play”  picture 
for  the  world  to  see. 

Burnett  hit  the  right  spot  at 
the  Williamson  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  to  snap  Leonard  as  he 
smiled  wearily  from  his  hospital 
bed.  .And  despite  orders  against 


visitois,  reporters  Hardin  and 
Phillips  talked  their  way  in  and 
got  exclusive  “sidebars”  on  the 
youngster’s  reactions  and  re¬ 
union  with  his  family. 

The  next  day  Staff  Photogra¬ 
pher  Howard  Cazad  followed  up 
with  more  hospital  pictures  to 
go  with  a  Phillips-Christian 
wrap-up  for  .AP.  Hoback  added 
a  sidebar  for  the  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch  which  told  of  the  team¬ 
work  involved  in  the  rescue 
story,  and  how  a  potential 
tragedy  turned  into  good  news. 
.And  of  such  news  there  has  been 
precious  little  this  summer. 


‘'Chiirk’  Treat  Moves 
To  Post  with  Opiibeo 


Rofjers  A  Direelor 
Of  Gannett  Company 


Oklauo.ma  City 
Charles  E.  Treat,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  and  .sales 
director  of  the  World-Herald, 
will  l)ecome  vicepresident  of 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
at  Oklahoma  City. 

Edward  L.  Gaylord,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Opubco,  said 
Treat  will  supervise  and  coor¬ 
dinate  the  sales,  business  and 
production  activities  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  except  the  subsidiaries. 
Mistletoe  Express  Service  and 
WKY  Television  System. 


Treat,  40,  a  native  of  Yakima, 
Wash.,  and  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  .Arizona,  came  to  the 
World-Herald  in  1962  as  sales 
director.  He  had  lieen  display 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
(iazette. 


William  P.  Rogers,  of  New 
York  City  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  it  was 
announced  by  Gannett  President 
Paul  Millei’. 

Rogers  is  senior  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Royall,  Koegel, 
Rogers  and  Wells.  He  also 
serves  on  the  boai'ds  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post,  Xeivsiveek  Magazine,  and 
the  Dreyfus  Fund.  He  is  a 
limited  paitner  of  Dreyfus  & 
Co.,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Gannett  organization 
now  embraces  30  daily  new'spa- 
pers,  three  television  stations 
and  six  radio  stations  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  New'  Jersey, 
Illinois  and  Florida. 


E 


'*SOME  DAMN  NUT  is  over  in  the  park  playing  the  bagpipes!"  ington  Star  newsroom.  The  "nutty"  piper  was  his  colleague,  Jim 

clamoured  court  reporter  Dana  Bullen  down  the  aisles  of  the  Wash-  Welch,  who  spends  his  lunchtime  amusing  happy  followers. 


Covering  A  Multiple  Murder 
Far  Away  from  Civilization 

By  Rirhard  McFarland 

ri’I  News  Maiitifier  f»>r  Miiiiies«>la 


Minneacolis 

Shortly  after  midnight  Tues¬ 
day  (Auff.  lo)  I  was  routed  out 
of  bed  and  told  to  head  for  the 
village  of  Shell  Lake,  1, ()()()  miles 
away,  in  Northern  Saskatche¬ 
wan. 

A  family  of  nine  had  l)een 
found  slain  on  their  farm  near 
the  town  of  250  residents  with 
its  one-half  block  main  street. 

Not  knowing  what  the  weather 
would  be  like,  1  packed  a  light 
summer  suit,  a  winter  suit,  light 
underwear,  longjohns,  khaki 
pants,  fishing  shoes,  good  shoes 
and  a  fistful  of  paper  from  one 
of  my  kid’s  schoolbooks.  Then  I 
chartered  a  plane  to  Winnipeg 
for  the  first  leg  of  the  trip. 

All  I  had  in  my  pockets  were 
$2  and  some  credit  cards.  When 
1  got  to  Shell  Lake  I  found  the 
temperature  in  the  3()’s,  balmy 
for  any  Minnesotan.  Also  some 
money  from  the  office. 

Covering  a  story  in  Shell  Lake 
gives  you  the  feeling  you  are  on 
a  desert  island  sending  out  notes 
in  floating  bottles.  The  15  or 
more  Canadian  newsmen  and  I 
had  access  to  two  phones  in  the 
pvernment  phone  building  and 
local  hotel.  There  also  were  three 
long  distance  phones,  but  the 
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Mounties  had  them  tied  up. 

In  l)etween  KCMP  calls,  I 
phoned  dispatches  to  our  Chi¬ 
cago  office. 

Staff  Sgt.  R.  E.  Sondergaard 
briefed  us  every  few  hours.  At 
first  the  news  conferences  were 
held  at  Spiritwood  about  15 
miles  west  of  Shell  Lake  which 
forced  us  to  race  back  and  forth 
to  keep  in  touch  with  develop¬ 
ments.  Then  the  Mounties  moved 
into  Shell  Lake  and  news  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  there.  The  job 
was  easier  after  that. 

In  l)etween  news  conferences 
and  naps,  we  drove  around  the 
countryside,  day  and  night,  talk¬ 
ing  to  relatives,  friends  and  per¬ 
sons  who  knew  the  victims. 

Shell  Lake’s  hotel  with  eight 
rooms  and  a  “l)everage  nook” 
which  served  foui-  percent  l)eer 
was  our  home  away  from  home. 
Actually  it  was  my  foster  home. 
Proprietor  John  Morrow’s  rooms 
had  gone  so  fast  I  had  lieen 
l)edded  down  in  a  cabin  on  a 
nearby  lake.  When  you  wanted  a 
drink,  you  dipped  water  from 
the  lake  with  a  bucket.  When 
you  wanted  heat,  you  chucked 
wood  into  an  old  cook  stove.  And 
when  you  wanted  creature  com¬ 
fort,  you  walked  through  pine 
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needles  to  an  outdoor  privy. 

On  one  interview  trip  to 
Spiritwood  I  decided  to  be  a  hero 
among  newsmen  on  the  scene  by 
l)icking  up  a  40-ounce  bottle  of 
rye  at  the  liquoi-  store,  the  only 
one  in  the  area.  I  sampled  it, 
found  it  palatable  and  tucked 
it  carefully  into  the  trunk  of 
my  car. 

That  evening  several  of  us 
congregated  at  the  cabin  for 
some  rye  and  lake-water  high¬ 
balls. 

.A  moan  went  up  when  I 
opened  the  car  trunk  and  found 
an  empty  bottle. 

The  cap  had  been  loose.  All  of 
the  rye  had  leaked  out. 

After  the  initial  shock,  we 
pulled  ourselves  together  and 
headed  for  the  four-point  l)eer 
room.  Hal  Pennant  of  MacLenn's 
Magazine  suggested  I  put  the 
virtually  unsampled  bottle  of 
spirits  on  my  expense  account 
as  “mental  anguish.” 

• 

‘Fairness’  Doctrine 
Modified  for  News 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  modified  its  “fair¬ 
ness”  rule  by  exempting  news 
broadcasts  and  on-the-spot  news 
coverage  from  the  “personal  at¬ 
tack”  provisions  of  its  fairness 
doctrine. 

The  original  order  required  a 
station  airing  a  personal  attack 
to  give  the  person  attacked  a 
transcript  of  the  material  in¬ 


volved.  Under  the  new  order, 
newscasts  and  coverage  of 
breaking  news  stories  are  re¬ 
lieved  of  that  requirement. 

• 

4  News  Media 
Executives  to 
View  Viet  Vote 

Washington 

Four  news  media  executives 
are  members  of  the  20  man 
panel  that  will  observe  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  Vietnam,  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  President  Johnson. 

They  are;  John  S.  Knight, 
chairman  of  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers; 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association ; 

Eugene  C.  Patterson,  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution ; 

Donald  McGannon,  president 
of  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Co.  which  operates  the  Group 
W  Stations. 

The  group,  which  leaves  Aug. 
28  and  returns  Sept.  6,  is  not 
expected  to  make  any  report. 
White  House  Press  Secretary 
George  Christian  said  the  ob¬ 
servers  “are  not  going  to  super¬ 
vise,  but  to  share  an  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Vietnamese  peo¬ 
ple  when  they  vote.” 

The  U.S.  Government  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  expenses  for  the  trip. 
The  observers  will  be  free  to 
travel  in  secure  areas. 


Action  on  Hayden  Bill 
Hangs  on  Much  Debate 

By  Luther  A.  llii^ton 


For  the  Record  ‘ 

By  Jerry  \l^alker  Jr. . 


Washington 

The  major  concern  of  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart,  the  Michigan 
Democrat  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  is 
whether  economic  concentration 
in  the  newspaper  business 
threatens  the  free  press  and  the 
free  enterprise  system.  If  it  does, 
he  favors  amendment  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  remove  the 
threat. 

The  Senator  has  not  decided 
whether  S.1312,  the  “Failing 
Newspaper  Act,”  which  is  the 
peg  upon  which  his  committee’s 
investigation  is  hung,  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem.  He  has 
heard  testimony  from  many  wit¬ 
nesses  who  say  it  is  and  from 
many  others  who  say  it  is  not. 
He  will  await  further  testimony 
before  making  up  his  mind.  He 
has  the  lawyer’s  caution  against 
rushing  to  judgment. 

Polilician'»  l)«*sire 

During  the  committee’s  first 
series  of  hearings.  Senator  Hart, 
and  other  memliers,  heard  a  lot 
about  the  newspaper  business. 
There  is  no  indication  that  what 
they  heard  whetted  desires  to 
become  publishers  although  Sen¬ 
ator  Hart  believes  that  “any 
politician  would  like  to  own  a 
newspaper.”  He  never  has  owned 
one,  never  has  worked  for  one 
nor  represented  one  as  a  lawyer. 

The  Senator  got  his  law  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  law  school  in  1937.  He 
l)egan  practice  with  a  large 
Detroit  law  firm  in  1938  and  re¬ 
mained  a  junior  member  of  that 
firm  until  he  entered  military 
service  in  1941.  As  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  Fourth  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion,  he  was  wounded  on  D-Day 
on  Utah  Beach,  Normandy,  and 
has  l)een  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star,  the  Purple  Heart,  and  the 
French  Croix  de  guerre. 

After  World  War  II  he  re¬ 
sumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
Detroit  with  a  smaller  firm  and 
serv’ed  as  an  officer  and  director 
of  the  Detroit  Tigers  baseball 
team  and  the  Detroit  Lions  foot¬ 
ball  team.  His  wife  is  the  for¬ 
mer  Janey  Briggs,  whose  family 
once  owned  the  Tigers. 

None  of  his  law  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  was  in  the  field  of  anti- 
ti  ust.  He  recalls  only  two  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  cases  handled 
by  his  firm. 

In  1949  Hart  entered  the  field 
of  politics  and  public  service.  He 


served  as  Michigan’s  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Securities  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  director  of  the  state’s 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization, 
until  appointed  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Michigan.  In  19r>3  he  got 
into  Michigan  politics  with  both 
feet,  serving  first  as  legal  ad¬ 
visor  to  Governor  G.  Mennen 
Williams,  then  two  terms  as 
Lieutenant  Governor.  Elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1958,  he  was  re¬ 
elected  in  1964  by  a  900,000  vote 
plurality,  the  highest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Michigan  senatorial 
elections. 

Hart  is  a  slender,  dark-haired 
man  of  55,  with  a  ready  smile 
and  a  sense  of  humor.  Sometimes 
he  exchanges  quips  with  wit¬ 
nesses  but  mostly  his  questions 
reflect  a  serious  purpose  to  get 
all  the  information  he  needs  to 
form  a  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  newspaper  business  should 
l)e  given  broad  or  limited  exemp¬ 
tions  from  the  antitrust  laws — 
or  none  at  all. 

An  Observation 

When  the  Hayden  Bill  hear¬ 
ings  began.  Senator  Hart  was 
responsive  to  the  argument  that 
joint  operating  arrangements, 
which  S.1312  would  protect, 
might  lie  justified  as  one  means 
of  preserving  two  editorial 
voices  in  a  community.  That  has 
l>een  one  argument  strongly 
urged  as  justification  for  ex¬ 
empting  joint  arrangements 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

As  the  hearings  proceeded, 
however.  Senator  Hart  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  testimony  that  small 
newspapers,  either  dailies  or 
weeklies,  might  be  “competitively 
disadvantaged  by  any  propping 
up  of  a  failing  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  their  area.” 

“I  would  l)e  concerned  if  legis¬ 
lation  to  preserve  two  voices 
made  new  competition  more  dif¬ 
ficult,”  Senator  Hart  said. 

In  view  of  his  concern  alwut 
economic  concentration  in  gen¬ 
eral,  it  is  not  illogical  to  surmise 
that  any  legislation  he  supports 
will  be  designed  to  prevent  any 
type  of  concentration  in  the 
newspaper  business  that  would 
allow  powerful  combinations  to 
stifle  or  eliminate  competitive 
voices  in  any  community. 

Senator  Hart  doesn’t  know 
just  how  a  bill  can  be  drafted  to 
solve  the  problems  that  have 

{Continued  on  pane  47) 


After  many  years  with  the  Branham  Company,  the  Mobile 
(.Ala.)  Register  (44,000m.),  Press  (66,000e.)  and  Press  Register 
(93,000  S.)  are  moving  to  the  Newhouse  Division  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt  for  advertising  representation.  The  Paseagoula 
(Miss.)  Press  (ll,000e.)  and  Press  Register  (10,000  S.)  also 
are  switching  to  MR&S,  effective  Sept.  1.  They  join  other  South¬ 
ern  newspapers  of  the  Newhouse  group — in  Birmingham,  Hunts¬ 
ville  and  New  Orleans  .  .  .  Blue  Book  on  Public  Relations  for  Air 
Conditioning  and  Heating  Contractors  (issued  by  Fedders  Cor¬ 
poration)  has  this  note:  “Some  newspapers,  principally  in  the 
South  and  southwestern  sections  of  the  country,  will  give  space 
in  their  news  columns  to  important  advertisers.  If  this  happens 
to  be  the  practice  in  your  trading  area,  don’t  overlook  it.  It  gen¬ 
erally  requires  no  more  effort  than  turning  over  your  rough 
copy  to  the  advertising  salesman  who  services  your  account.  A 
few  dollar-hungry  publications  are  even  obliging  enough  to  pre¬ 
pare  articles  for  you  according  to  your  specifications.”  .  .  . 

Nearly  40  manufacturers  and  as.sociations  are  being  lined  up 
to  underwrite  a  sales  promotion  effort  next  year  designed  to  make 
home  owners  “remodeling  conscious.”  The  theme  for  activity  start¬ 
ing  in  January  and  running  into  May  will  be  “It’s  Home  Improve¬ 
ment  Time.”  In  1967  more  than  600  newspapers  got  some  local 
tie-in  ads.  Home  Improvement  Coordinating  Committee  (11  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  10017)  will  have  a  special  section  avail¬ 
able  for  sponsorship  in  newspapers  .  ,  .  From  Carson/Roberts, 
Los  Angeles,  14  newspajiei's  in  Wa.shington,  Oregon  and  Montana 
have  half-page,  four-color  ads  in  comics  sections  for  “Goofy 
Lunchbags”  promotion  of  Nalley’s  Fine  Foods.  .  .  . 

New  peaks  in  volume  were  scored  by  costume  jewelry  (up  13%), 
drugs  and  drug  suiulries  (up  12%),  junior  dresses  (up  11%) 
and  women’s  active  and  spectator  sportswear  (up  9%)  in  branch 
units  of  department  stores  last  year.  Leaders  in  downtown  stores 
were  television  sets  (up  14%),  costume  jewelr>’  (up  10%), 
women’s  and  misses’  formals  and  bridals  (up  10%  )  and  budget 
dresses  (up  8%).  Data  compiled  by  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  also  revealed  sales  of  pianos  and  musical 
instruments  and  auto  accessories  and  tires  fell  sharply  at  down¬ 
town  stores.  Biggest  drops  for  branches  were  in  piece  goods  and 
millinery,  both  basement  offerings.  Average  department  store 
sales  promotion  expense  was  3.7%,  of  net  sales.  . . 

Tom  Maloney,  copy  supervisor  of  BBDO’s  Communication  De¬ 
sign  Center,  examined  two  large  companies  of  comparable  size 
on  the  basis  of  public  awareness.  One  was  five  times  better  known 
than  the  other,  while  both  were  profitable  enterprises  manufac¬ 
turing  good  products  in  the  same  field.  “One  has  a  giant  reputa¬ 
tion,”  says  Maloney,  “because  it  has  learned  how  to  cast  a  giant 
shadow'.”  BBDO  is  ready  and  willing  to  tell  the  other  company 
how  to  stop  being  afraid  of  its  shadow.  .  .  . 

The  Daily  American,  Rome’s  only  English-language  newspa¬ 
per,  has  been  fined  30,000  lire  for  publishing  cigarette  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  court  ruled  that  an  Italian  law'  which  forbids  domestic 
newspapers  and  magazines  from  publishing  tobacco  advertising 
also  applies  to  foreign  publications.  The  newspaper  contended  it 
had  only  done  what  other  foreign-language  publications  w'ere  doing 
regularly  .  .  .  Shopper’s  City  discount  stores  in  the  St.  Paul  area 
won  a  court  ruling  that  Minnesota’s  Sunday  law  banning  the 
sale  of  a  score  of  specified  items  is  unconstitutional.  A  piece  of 
lumber  sold  to  the  police  chief  of  Maplewood  w'as  the  straw  that 
broke  the  legal  ban.  .  .  . 

Leonard  Farber,  pioneer  shopping  center  developer  who  is 
busy  w'ith  projects  at  New'  Rochelle,  N.Y.  and  in  Hawaii,  says 
there  will  be  a  trend  toward  leases  that  require  the  merchant  to 
spend  a  specified  percentage  of  sales  on  direct  advertising.  Charg¬ 
ing  the  customer  for  jiavking  is  also  in  the  picture  as  land  values 
rise.  By  1977,  he  says,  25,()()()  shopping  centers  w'ill  dot  the  coun¬ 
tryside.  .  .  .  Last  year.  Bureau  of  Advertising  reports,  hotels  and 
resorts  and  transportation  companies  invested  $91.5  million  m 
national  new’spaper  adveitising — “more  than  was  spent  in  any 
other  single  medium.”  .  .  .  January-July  new'spaper  ad  linage  was 
off  .8%  from  year  ago. 
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fARTOOMNG 

‘We’re  Only  as  Good 
As  Our  Editors . . 


Bv  Eilward  Rapetti 


the  leaders  in  his  field.  He  had  Political  (jirtoons 

joined  the  Plain  Dealer  as  staff  “j  have  no  sag'e  advice  to  offer, 

artist  three  years  Itefore,  which  he  says,  “but  have  a  crusade  J 

he  calls  a  stroke  of  luck:  going  for  what  I  believe  a  politi-  j ^  Wf 

“I  had  just  completed  five  (.gj  cartoon  should  be  and  how  it 
years  as  a  staff  artist  at  the  rnay  best  be  used  to  bring  recog-  '  IIa 

Pittsburgh  Press  and  decided  to  nition  to  both  the  artist  and  the  S 

scout  the  area  for  greener  pas-  paper  he  serves.  Incidentally,  as  j 

tures.  I  had  read  an  article  about  jg  evident,  I  prefer  the  term 
Tom  Vail  (publisher-editor  of  political  cartoonist  to  editorial 

the  Plain  Dealer)  and  I  was  im-  cartoonist.  The  Plain  Dealer  is  /SF ^ 

pressed.  I  wrote  to  the  Plain  ‘giving  me  my  head’  and  I  feel  / 

Dealer  asking  for  a  job  as  staff  ■yve  are  making  progress.’’  / 

artist  and  a  chance  to  show 

Clevelinr/or'^an  intem-iew^'^  ^  political  car-  "THE  PAIN  STARTS  HERE  ANl 

tleyelana  lor  an  inter\|e\y  toon ist  must  always  be  wary  of :  TO 

“It  just  so  happened  that  they  _  .  ..i 

were  preparing  for  the  day  when  climate  of  mnocu.ty  that 

Ed  (Keukes)  would  retire  and  stifles  creativity  and  satye  anything.  (I’ll  even  stoop  tc 

would  need  s  new  cartoonist.  *  The  philosophy  \vhich  holds  talking  words  if  the  gag*  is  funny 
His  retirement  was  three  years  poke  fun  at  a  belief  or  enough.) 

away  but  evidently  Philip  Person  necessarily  implies  dislike  •  Believing  that  political  car- 
Porter,  then  executive  editor,  ^or  either.  There  are  no  sacred  toons,  from  a  standpoint  of  in- 
wanted  to  lie  ready.  I  was  told  fluence,  are  more  important  than 

to  return  to  Pittsburgh  and  send  *  ^  belief  that  the  cartoon  is  they  actually  are — that  they 
seven  daily  cartoons  on  world  gospel  and  that  to  criticize  to-  should  mold  opinion.  I  don’t 
affairs.  The  stuff  I  sent  in  met  day  precludes  supporting  that  think  they  should.  (Personally, 
with  the  approval  of  several  edi-  object  tomorrow.  Neither  is  so.  I  try  to  jibe,  entertain,  question, 
tors  and  I  was  hired.  At  first  I  •  The  constant  cry  that  British  ^^d  have  fun  with  foibles.) 
did  only  one  editorial  cartoon  a  or  European  political  cartoonists  •  Cartoons  for  organizations, 
week — for  the  Sunday  letters  are  better  than  Americans.  They  special  interest  groups.  Mother’s 
page — then  two  a  week,  then  are  not  .  .  .  though  their  editors  Day  and  obituaries. 


hay  Osrln:  "The  most  a  political  cartoonist  has  a  right  to  expect  Is 
that  he  will  not  be  forced  to  produce  a  work  in  opposition  to  his 
belief."  (Photo  by  William  Wayne,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer) 
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There’s  Room  for  Better  Ads, 
Furniture  Industry  Advised 

Bv  Ethel  G.  Roiiiiii  sufficiently  motivated  by  radio 

advertising.” 


The  local  nature  of  news- 
I)apers  is  essential  to  the  tor¬ 
tuous  decision-making  process  of 
buying  furnishings.  “I  do  my 
preliminary  shopping  in  the 
pages  of  my  daily  newspaper,” 
was  a  typical  shopper’s  com¬ 
ment. 

Newspapers  are  regarded  as 
the  most  universal  or  wide- 


The  first  major  marketing  re¬ 
search  for  the  home  furnishings 
industry  is  now  complete  and 
has  a  message  of  great  import 
and  advantage  to  newspapers. 

“Newspapers  are  regarded  as 
the  most  universal  or  widespread 
medium  for  home  furnishings 
advertising,”  says  Social  Re¬ 
search  Inc.  of  Chicago,  one  of 
the  three  firms  which  made  the 
studies. 

“Women  regard  them  as 
‘home-town’  in  nature.  They  re¬ 
spond  to  their  sales-oriented 
messages,  along  with  the  way 
they  are  able  to  feature  price.” 

The  price  of  the  item  turned 
out,  in  all  three  studies,  to  be 
critical  to  the  shopper.  The  best, 
sometimes  the  only,  place  for  her 
to  find  it  is  in  her  local  paper. 
This  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
newspaper’s  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  this  field.  “It  tells  her 
whether  her  dreams  can  come 
true.”  The  home  furnishings 
industry  moves  more  than  $10 
billion  retail  worth  of  products 
into  American  homes  a  year,  yet 
this  is  only  2.1';"^r  of  the  present 
consumer  disposable  income. 

Nol  ‘Consunier-Orienled" 

Traditionally,  this  has  lieen  a 
small-volume,  unorganized  in¬ 
dustry.  Furniture,  only  one  part 
of  the  business,  is  manufactured 
by  several  dozen  major  firms  and 
by  over  4000  smaller  factories, 
with  some  40,000  retail  outlets. 
Mergers,  acquisitions,  consolida¬ 
tions  are  in  the  air. 

Two  years  ago,  the  carpeting, 
l)edding,  and  furniture  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  met  together 
for  the  first  time  to  hear  their 
industry  descril>ed  by  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Stanford  Research  In¬ 
stitute  as  “the  most  under¬ 
researched  field  in  the  nation.” 
They  were  not  “consumer- 
oriented.” 

To  remedy  this,  they  formed 
themselves  into  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Marketing  and  Re- 
search  Council  and  spent  more 
than  $r2o,000  (the  hills  are  not 
yet  all  in)  for  three  separate 
studies,  and  $25,000  more  to 
have  the  research  dramatized 
visually  for  their  memliers. 

Last  week,  some  800  met  in 
Washington,  1).  C.  to  see  the 
superb  three-day  show,  called 
“The  Changing  Consumer.”  It 
was  described  by  Herb  Shulte, 
marketing  specialist  fyr  Mere- 
IMh  Publishing  Co.  'Uetfer 


Homesi  &  (inrdentf),  one  of  the 
conference  sponsors,  as  “the 
largest  piece  of  combined  re¬ 
search  to  solve  the  problems  of 
one  industry.” 

The  results  undoubtedly  will 
mean  changes  in  the  kinds  and 
levels  of  this  industry’s  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns.  If  newspapers,  which 
now  have  a  large  lead  in  this' 
field,  can  improve  their  weak 
areas — spelled  out  to  the  indus¬ 
try  at  the  conference — they  will 
l)e  in  a  strong  position  to  cope 
with  the  coming  era  of  mergers 
and  expansions  that  will  lead  to 
greater  reliance  on  non-news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

^'omen  of  Decision 

Social  Research  was  assigned 
the  project  of  giving  the  indus¬ 
try  a  clear  picture  of  the  re¬ 
actions  of  today’s  customers  to 
home  furnishings,  from  first 
awareness  of  their  needs  to  the 
final  decision  to  buy. 

Women,  80fi  of  them  lietween 
20  and  50  in  22  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country,  were  inter¬ 
viewed  at  length.  They  had 
either  bought  or  were  about  to 
buy  home  furnishings. 

The  study  goes  into  detail 
about  the  great  length  of  time 
Avomen  spend  in  preparing  to 
shop  and  the  shopping  experi¬ 
ence. 

A  major  goal  of  this  lesearch 
was  to  prol)e  industry  adver¬ 
tising.  “How  do  various  com¬ 
munications  media  affect  home¬ 
maker  buying  decisions?  How  do 
women  react  and  respond  to  dif¬ 
ferent  advertising  media?  How 
do  homemakers  evaluate  it  and 
how  do  they  make  use  of  the 
information  which  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  them?” 

It  was  found  that  women  are 
“very  responsive”  to  home  fur¬ 
nishing  advertising.  “They  pay 
attention  to  this  advertising  ev’en 
though  they  may  not  l)e  in  the 
market  at  the  moment  for  spe¬ 
cific  items.”  Homemaking  is  a 
life-long  role  for  a  woman  and 
she  can  never  seem  to  learn 
enough  alwut  it. 

Women  turn  out  to  l)e  sophis¬ 
ticated  al)out  advertising  ap¬ 
proaches.  “They  l)elieve  that 
ladio,  l)ecause  of  its  non-visual 
character,  has  the  least  potential 
since  furnishings  are  essentially 
visual  in  their  impact.  The  fact 
that  they  cannot  SEE  the  furni¬ 
ture  results  in  their  l)eing  in- 


Hi^h  Pressure  on  TV 

Tv  has  not  yet  made  a  notice¬ 
able  impact  on  consumer  buying 
in  this  field.  “Radio  and  tv  com¬ 
mercials  are  over  before  they 
have  l)egun.  Homemakers  find  it 
difficult  to  retain  both  the  visual 
and  oral  content  of  tv  commer¬ 
cials  ...  Too  much  tv  adver¬ 
tising  for  home  furnishings 
seems  to  l)e  confined  to  high 
pressure  commercials,  showing 
items  of  questionable  quality  and 
value.” 

Magazines  have  the  advantage 
of  being  printed  on  “quality” 
paper,  an  attribute  that  for 
many  middle  and  upper  class 
women  carries  over  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  addition,  women 
like  the  color.  Here  offset  news¬ 
papers  have  an  advantage  they 
might  exploit  and  SpectaColor 
promotions  among  home  furnish¬ 
ings  accounts  could  help  other 
newspapers. 

Another  important  reason  why 
women  like  magazines  “is  the 
editorial  material  which  gives 
women  a  great  variety  of  help¬ 
ful  interior  decorating  ideas.” 

“Most  magazine  home  furnish¬ 
ings  advertising  is  placed  by 
manufacturers.”  Of  special  sig¬ 
nificance  to  newspapers  is  the 
Social  Research  finding  that  “in 
most  cases,  manufacturer  adver¬ 
tising  is  more  respected  than 
that  of  retailers.  Women  feel 
that  the  creator  of  the  furniture 
is  interested  in  its  appearance 
and  quality,  while  the  retailers 
are  most  interested  in  making 
a  sale  of  pushing  merchandise.” 

Price  Is  Impurtunt 

Advertising  by  manufacturers 
attracts  many  women  to  maga¬ 
zines,  but  not  all.  “Some  lower 
status  women  who  are  not  too 
confident  about  their  future  are 
apt  to  feel  excluded  by  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  pictorial  excitement  of 
magazines.  Local  price  and  store 
information  is  not  always  evi¬ 
dent  in  magazine  advertise¬ 
ments.  This  causes  them  to  feel 
baffled  and  confused  as  to  how 
to  locate  or  find  the  items  they 
may  l)e  interested  in. 

.\n  “upgraded  mid-point  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines”  is  the  special  home  fur¬ 
nishings  supplements  published 
by  newspapers.  They  are  usually 
“more  colorful  and  smarter  in 
appearance  than  run-of-the-mill 
newspaper  advertising.  They  are 
local  in  tone.” 
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spread  medium  for  home  fur¬ 
nishings  advertising  .  .  .  Women 
respond  to  their  sales-oriented 
messages,  along  with  the  way 
they  are  able  to  feature  price. 

“Typical  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  emphasis  on  sales  and  low 
prices  has  definite  ai)peal  to 
those  women  who  look  upon 
themselves  as  ‘average’  persons. 
These  are  the  women  who  are 
frightened  away  by  the  ‘class’ 
of  certain  magazine  ads  that 
show  elaborate  furnitui-e,  decor¬ 
ator  interiors,  and  loom  settings 
to  which  they  can  never  hope  to 
aspire.” 

Such  customers  may  be  “aver¬ 
age,”  or  low-income,  but  “they 
are  rarely  deceived.” 

“Women  take  newspapers 
seriously,”  notes  Social  Re¬ 
search.  They  have  confidence  in 
the  editorial  part  of  their  local 
paper  and  they  seem  to  want  to 
carry  it  over  to  the  ads. 

“Many  women  are  furious 
when  they  discover  that  an  ad 
has  attempted  to  make  poorly- 
built,  cheap,  junky  furniture 
look  good  on  paper.  They  build 
up  resentment  against  the  store. 
They  will  often  refuse  to  shop 
there  in  the  future.” 

Too  Many  .Ads  for  Cheap  (ioods 

A  representative  comment: 
“I’ll  tell  you  what  I  think!  There 
are  too  many  dishonest  ads  in 
newspapers  for  cheap  furniture. 
The  value  and  quality  are  not 
what  is  claimed  for  them.”  A  lot 
of  these  women  feel  that  “news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  poor  fur¬ 
niture  go  together.” 

This  reporter  spent  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  hour  watching  local  ad- 
veitisers  analyze  poor  news¬ 
paper  home  furnishings  ads. 
Consider  the  mention  of  price. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  the  newspaper  ad.  “Often, 
when  price  is  not  included  in  an 
ad,  readers  assume  the  furniture 
is  expensive,  at  least  TOO  ex¬ 
pensive  for  them.” 

But  the  price  had  l)etter  l)e 
right;  any  deception  is  ([uickly 
caught. 

“What  a  deal!”  said  one  lady. 
“They  showed  you  where  you 
had  your  choice  of  anything  for 
$80.  Then  you  look  at  the  ad  and 
find  the  SMALLEST  piece  is 
$80.  It  misrepresents.” 

Recommended:  “Price  should 
be  prominent  and  clearly  stated, 
but  it  should  not  be  the  most 
dominant  element  in  an  adver- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Retail  Liquor  Linage 
Hits  All  Time  High 


More  money  was  invested  in 
retail  newspaper  advertising  by 
liquor  stores  during  1966  than 
at  any  other  time  since  repeal, 
according  to  Liquor  Store,  na¬ 
tional  merchandising  magazine 
of  the  retail  liquor  trade. 

Some  14,000  liquor  retailers 
spent  approximately  $14,434,- 
000  last  year  in  local  newspaper 
I  advertising,  or  almost  half  of 

)  their  total  advertising  budgets 

Iof  $30,000,000.  Distillers  during 
the  same  period  spent  approxi¬ 
mately  $59  million  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  another  $64  million  in 
national  magazines. 

2,000  Papers  in  Survey 

The  findings  are  the  result 
of  a  recent  survey  of  more  than 
2,000  newspapers,  both  daily 
and  weekly,  in  the  30  states  that 
i  allow  local  liquor  retail  adver- 
j  tising.  The  newspapers  are  sub- 
1  scribers  to  Liquor  Store’s  brand 
name  mat  service  which  offers 
retailers  and  cooperating  news¬ 
papers  the  potential  of  creating 
more  profitable  selling  tools 
rather  than  institutional  type 
of  advertisements.  The  service 
has  been  successfully  servicing 
the  liquor  industry  for  nine 
years. 

According  to  the  advertising 
managers  of  the  responding 
newspapers,  the  average  re¬ 
tailer  bought  space  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  16.2  cents  per  line  for 
a  total  cost  of  $1,031.  They  also 
reported  an  average  of  8.24 
retail  liquor  advertisers  per 
daily  and  5.92  advertisers  per 
weekly  newspaper. 

Few  Decreases 

More  than  half  of  the  news¬ 
papers  surveyed  reported  in¬ 
creased  retail  liquor  advertising 
in  1966.  This  trend  continued 
throughout  the  first  quarter  of 
1967.  Only  14  percent  of  the 
responding  papers  reported  de¬ 
creases. 

Thursday,  according  to  the 
responding  papers,  was  by  far 
the  most  important  day  for 
liquor  advertising  with  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Friday  ranking  second 
in  importance. 

The  survey  further  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  holiday  season  was 
for  the  retailer,  as  it  is  for  the 
distiller,  the  most  important 
advertising  occasion.  There  are, 
however,  many  other  occasions 
during  the  year  which  generate 
considerable  retail  advertising. 
Among  the  more  important 
ones,  in  their  order  of  popular¬ 
ity,  are  the  Easter-Passover 
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season.  Father’s  Day,  July  4th, 
Thanksgiving,  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  and  Decoration  Day. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of 
the  survey  was  the  newspapers’ 
reaction  to  the  question:  “Who 
designs  the  retail  liquor  ads, 
the  newspaper  or  the  retailer?’’ 
76  per  cent  answered  that  the 
newspaper  designs  ads;  18  per¬ 
cent  said  it  was  the  retailer; 
and  6  per  cent  indicated  that 
it  vvas  a  cooperative  effort  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  and  retailer. 

Bourbon  Is  Ix-uder 

In  analyzing  the  content  of 
liquor  store  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  1967  Spring- 
Summer  season  Liquor  Store 
Magazine  reports  the  following 
percentage  total  Brand  impres¬ 
sions  by'  beverage  type. 


TYPE 

1967 

1966 

Bourbon 

.30.1% 

28.5% 

Scotch 

18.0 

16.4 

Blends 

13.2 

16.3 

Gin 

10.7 

11.1 

Vodka 

7.0 

6.1 

Canadian 

Whiskey 

6.5 

5.7 

Beer 

3.6 

4.7 

Wine 

2.7 

2.9 

Cordials 

2.3 

1.5 

Cocktails 

1.4 

1.5 

Brandy 

1.4 

.8 

Mixers 

.8 

.5 

Contest  Extended 
To  4  More  States 

San  Francisco 

Standai’d  Oil  Company'  of 
California  used  full-page  copy  to 
extend  its  advertising  of  a 
“Lucky  License”  contest  into 
California,  Oregon,  Arizona  and 
Hawaii. 

The  expansion  follows  a  two- 
month  trial  in  Oregon.  There  a 
woman  who  sold  her  auto  for 
$300  before  learning  she  was  a 
top  prize  winner  received  her 
$2500  award.  The  company  ex¬ 
plained  winning  numbers  w'ere 
supplied  directly  to  dealers  by 
an  outside  contest  agency  and 
that  precautions  had  been  taken 
against  a  recurrence  of  the 
mixup. 

ASNE  Dates  Set 

The  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Society'  of  Newspaper 
Editors  next  year  will  run 
from  Wednesday  through  Fri¬ 
day,  instead  of  the  traditional 
Thursday-Saturday  schedule. 
The  dates  are  April  17-19  at 
the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  the  annual  dinner 
on  Friday. 
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BANK  USES  COLOR — W.  L.  Hanks,  advertising  manager,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle;  Edgar  E.  Eaton,  president  of  Gateway 
Marketing  Service  Inc.;  John  R.  Waugh,  VicePresident  of  First  Fed¬ 
eral  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Rochester,  display  a  full  color 
preprint  which  appeared  in  Gannett  Newspapers.  This  was  the  first 
use  of  a  preprint  by  a  financial  institution  in  Rochester.  First  Federal 
is  a  $260,000,000  institution  with  10  offices  serving  the  market.  Plans 
and  copy  were  prepared  by  Wolff  Associates,  Inc.,  First  Federal's 
advertising  agency.  The  preprints  were  supplied  by  Gateway  Market¬ 
ing  Service  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 


Hill  and  Knowlton  Links 
With  Midwest  PR  Service 


Chicago 

The  public  relations  firms  of 
Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc.,  and 
Gardner,  Jones  &  Cowell  Inc., 
have  announced  a  close  work¬ 
ing  association,  including  an 
exchange  of  stock  and  of  direc¬ 
tors,  that  will  increase  the  facil¬ 
ities  and  services  available  to 
clients  of  both  firms. 

Gardner,  Jones  &  Cowell  Inc., 
long  a  leader  in  Midwest  public 
relations  counseling,  will  pro¬ 
vide  all  public  relations  services 
in  the  region  for  clients  of  Hill 
and  Knowlton.  Hill  and  Knowl- 
ton’s  facilities  in  New  York, 
Washington,  the  West  Coast 
and  Europe  will  be  available  to 
clients  of  Gai'dner,  Jones  & 
Cowell. 

The  agreement  will  go  bey'ond 
a  strictly'  operational  affiliation 
in  that  Hill  and  Know'lton  will 
acquire  a  stock  interest  in 
Gardner,  Jones  &  Cowell,  and 
Gardner,  Jones  &  Cowell  will 
purchase  an  interest  in  Hill  and 
Knowlton.  A  representative  of 
Hill  and  Knowlton  will  be 
elected  to  the  board  of  Gardner, 
Jones  &  Cowell  and  an  officer 
of  Gardner,  Jones  &  Cowell  will 
go  on  the  board  of  Hill  and 
Knowlton. 

Gardner,  Jones  &  Cowell, 
Inc.,  w'as  organized  in  1947  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  Chicago 
firms  offering  a  complete  range 


of  public  relations  services  to 
corporations  and  industries  in 
the  Midwest  region. 

Hill  and  Knowlton  has  si.x 
offices  in  the  United  States  and 
seven  in  Euiope  and  expects 
to  open  tw'o  more  in  Brussels 
and  Madrid  in  the  near  future. 
As  another  part  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  Hill  and  Knowlton 
will  close  its  Chicago  office. 
Avery'  McBee,  Chicago  vice- 
president,  will  return  to  the 
New  York  headquarters  of  the 
firm. 

Sales  Tax  Extension 
To  Advertisings  Asked 

Harri.sbi  rg,  Pa. 

Legislation  to  impose  a  o'.'v 
sales  tax  on  all  advertising  in 
Pennsylvania  has  lieen  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

The  measure  (H.  1626)  was 
sponsored  by  Rep.  John  H. 
.Anderson  (R-York),  a  fruit 
grower.  It  would  expand  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  5%  selective  sales  and 
service  tax  to  apply'  to  adver¬ 
tising,  and  would  reportedly 
raise  $18  million  a  year  in  state 
revenue. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association  said  the  proposed 
tax  law  would  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 
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CI.ASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Radio  Station  Ends 
Want  Ads  Format 

By  Stan  Finsnes^. 

(!AM.  Providenfe  Journal 


Tt  appears  that  the  McLendon 
Corporation’s  foray  into  FM 
radio  want  ads  has  just  about 
run  its  course  and  will  be  groing 
the  way  of  most  of  the  other 
attempts  to  capture  the  one  form 
of  advertising  virtually  exclusive 
to  newspapers — those  columns 
and  columns  of  Classified. 

Keith  Trantow,  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  KADS,  the  Los  Angeles 
F.M  radio  outlet  granted  a  one- 
year  “experimental”  license  by 
the  FCC  to  try  out  an  all  want 
ad  format  reports  that  want  ads 
are  l)eing  dropped. 

.A  report  to  the  FCC  showed 
the  station  operated  at  a  loss 
of  $8(!,000  for  six  months,  with 
expenses  of  $109,000  and  reve¬ 
nue  of  $23,000.  Salesmen  aver¬ 
aged  alwut  $1,00(»  a  month  in 
business  and  collections  ranged 
from  T)!'  <  to  . 

The  experiment  began  Novem- 
l)er  5.  In  the  l)eginning,  the  sta¬ 
tion  divided  each  hour  of  the  day 
into  segments — “major  classifi¬ 
cations”,  really,  with  portions 
devoted  to  major  categories  of 
advertising — merchandise,  em¬ 
ployment,  amusements,  notices, 
real  estate,  automotive  and 
recreation  plus  “instant  want 
ads”. 

Last  .April  Trantow  changed 
the  set-up,  reasoning  that  people 
interested  in  one  classification 
wouldn’t  listen  to  ads  on  a  clas¬ 
sification  in  which  they  had  no 
interest. 

Earlier  this  month  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  KADS  had  l)egun 
running  free  “instant  two-way 
want  ads”  to  private  parties 
with  dealers  and  other  commer¬ 
cial  operations  being  charged 
regular  radio  time  rates.  The 
report  said  that  the  station  was 
averaging  3,000  calls  in  a  two- 
week  period)  av'eraging  between 
200  and  300  calls  a  day)  and 
that  the  .station  was  running  a 
maximum  of  13  paid  announce¬ 
ments  per  hour. 

Last  week  Trantow  noted  that 
although  the  station  was  draw¬ 
ing  “tiemendous  response”  and 
several  hundred  calls  a  day,  it 
was  not  able  to  achieve  com¬ 
mercial  success  without  adver¬ 
tising  agency  support.  Such  sup¬ 
port  had  not  been  forthcoming, 
the  agency  people  considering 
FM  as  a  medium  for  “talk” 
advertising. 

'I'hus  it  seems  that  the  “ex¬ 
periment”  which  has  been 


and  Itulleliii 

watched  with  great  interest  has 
flopped.  “Private  party”  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisers,  it  appears 
weren’t  too  interested  in  invest¬ 
ing  in  radio  want  ads.  It  can  also 
be  concluded  that  when  such  ads 
were  accepted  without  charge, 
there  wasn’t  enough  pulling 
power  to  attract  the  heavier 
investments  of  commercial  ad¬ 
vertise  I's. 

However,  the  apparent  pass¬ 
ing  of  K-ADS  FM  want  ads 
doesn’t  mean  we  can  forget 
about  other  attempts  being  made 
to  get  in  on  the  Classified  field, 
*  *  * 

Listing  Service 

Here’s  part  of  a  recent  “news 
release”  received  by  several 

cams: 

“Curry  Industries  of  Saginaw, 
Alichigan,  nationwide  leader  in 
cutting  tools  and  special  tooling, 
is  proud  to  announce  the  entry 
of  a  new  company  into  their  cor¬ 
porate  structure.  Morgan  A. 
Cui-ry  .  .  .  states  that  this  new 
company,  Curry  Electronic 
Brokers,  will  revolutionize  the 
classified  advertising  industry. 

“This  new  company  is  a  gigan¬ 
tic  classified  listing  service  .  .  . 
the  fee  schedules  are  extremely 
low  and  range  from  $2.00  to 
$2r).00  with  buyers  paying  40% 
as  much  as  sellers  to  list.  There 
will  be  229  locally  franchised 
offices  across  the  nation  and 
some  60  foreign  agents.” 

The  “release”  closed  with  this 
statement:  “There  are  still 
Franchises  available  and  al¬ 
though  a  Franchisee  has  not 
l)een  named  for  your  area  as  yet, 
we  will  certainly  notify  you 
when  this  is  a  fact.” 

Accompanying  promotion  lit¬ 
erature  states,  “Matching  via 
electronic  data  processing  with 
large  NCR  computer  is  now 
available  in  all  commercial  fields 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  other 
known  advertising  media  .  .  . 
cost  of  four  week  coverage  is 
from  $2.00  to  $25.00.  The  same 
advertisement  in  national  news¬ 
papers  would  cost  $2,500.  Cov¬ 
erage  in  all  newspapers — na¬ 
tionwide — for  a  one  inch  classi¬ 
fied  ad  would  cost  $25,000.” 

*  *  « 

PI  BLIC  SERVICE 

It’s  probably  too  early  to  come 
to  any  definite  conclusions  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Philadel¬ 


phia  Bulletin’s  offer  of  free 
situation  wanted  ads  for  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  unable  to  afford 
an  ad  of  their  own,  (E&P,  Aug. 
19)  but  it’s  this  writer’s  view 
that  the  prog^ram  is  already  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  commun¬ 
ity  service — and  definitely  not 
the  self-seeking  sort  of  promo¬ 
tion — that  a  newspaper  can 
launch  in  an  attempt  to  help 
solve  important  problems. 

Already  several  other  news¬ 
papers  have  picked  up  the  idea. 

'The  purpose  of  the  program 
was  stated  quite  simply  in  a 
Sunday  Bulletin  Page  One  news 
story  on  August  13:  “In  an 
effort  to  help  the  city’s  battle 
against  unemployment,  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  will  provide  free  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  for  any 
unemployed  persons  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  who  cannot  afford  to  adver¬ 
tise  for  jobs.”  Free  job  wanted 
ads  started  Tuesday  (Aug.  15). 

I’ve  been  infoi’med  that  the 
Bulletin  decided  to  start  this 
project  after  learning  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  “hard  core  unemployed” 
who  had  applied  in  the  recent 
job  mobilization  program  had 
not  been  able  to  find  work. 

The  Bulletin  moved  into  this 
area  with  free  situation  wanted 
ads  for  needy  unemployed 
people,  l)eing  careful  to  avoid 
hurting  people  or  engendering 
illwill  and  depending  on  the 
basic  honesty  of  most  people. 

S«Teening  Te<‘liniqiie 

As  an  aid  in  exercising  con¬ 
trol,  the  Bulletin  asks  “free  ad” 
applicants  if  they  are  unem¬ 
ployed  and  if  they  have  filed 
with  city  and  state  agencies  for 
work.  Their  names,  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  also  are 
obtained,  which  helps  in  screen¬ 
ing. 

The  idea  came  up  from  several 
sources  almost  simultaneously. 
It  was  discussed  on  Thursday 
(Aug.  10)  and  Publisher  Robert 
L.  Taylor  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  it  on  Friday  (Aug.  11), 

Two  phones  were  installed  im¬ 
mediately,  telephone  numbers  as¬ 
signed  and  promotion  started  in 
Sunday’s  Bulletin  that  free  job 
wanted  ads  would  be  accepted 
starting  Monday  for  publication 
after  Tuesday.  Ads  would  be 
accepted  by  phone  from  9  a.m, 
to  5  p.m.  Mondays  thru  Fridays. 
The  offer  is  for  a  three-week 
period  ending  September  1. 

There  is  a  possibility  this  date 
will  be  extended,  a  point  under 
consideration.  In  this  period  any 
needy  unemployed  persons  in 
greater  Philadelphia  can  run  a 
free  three-line  job  wanted  ad  for 
three  days  in  the  situations 
wanted  classifications  of  the 
Bulletin. 

A  total  of  650  lines  of  promo¬ 
tion  daily  represented  three  ads 


of  different  sizes  on  Page  2  ROP  I 
and  in  classified,  plus  the  page  | 
one  news  story  mentioned  and  J 
an  occasional  additional  small  P 
news  story  to  update  the  situa¬ 
tion,  plus  a  series  of  30  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  during  the  first 
week  over  radio  station  WDAS 
which  covers  the  Negro  market. 

Immediate  and  noticeable  re-  ■ 
sponse  in  just  the  first  three  ' 
days  can  be  seen  in  comparing 
ad  count  for  the  same  days  of  ' 
the  previous  week — Tuesday,  ] 
Aug.  15 — 257  vs,  49;  Wednes-  ' 
day,  Aug.  16 — 427  vs.  49;  i 
Thursday,  Aug,  17 — 625  vs.  48.  ! 

Things  are  happening.  One  1 
woman  called  to  cancel  her  ad  » 
stating  she  had  accepted  an  ex-  } 
cellent  offer.  About  20  employers 
called  the  Bulletin  asking  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  job  seekers 
who  do  not  have  telephones.  The 
Bulletin  had  offered  to  accept 
relay  messages  in  these  cases. 

• 

Bulging  Paper 
Opens  Center 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

A  newspaper-heralded  open¬ 
ing  drew  an  estimated  75,000 
persons  to  the  SunValley  Center 
and  filled  the  new  shopping 
area’s  9,000-car  parking  lot  most 
of  its  first  day  of  operation. 

Page  announcements  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  county 
and  a  Walnut  Creek  Contra 
Costa  Times  section  of  40  stand¬ 
ard  pages  carried  the  bulk  of  the 
promotion,  said  Dick  Holst,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Times. 

Only  the  Begiiiiuiig 

The  result  was  a  114-page  edi¬ 
tion  and  the  'Times  was  the  only 
newspaper  carrying  advertising 
of  specific  items  by  the  new 
center’s  occupants. 

That’s  only  the  beginning  as 
construction  activities  continue 
and  only  25  percent  of  the  Sun- 
Valley  stores  were  completed  for 
the  opener,  Holst  said. 

Macy’s  entry  two  weeks  later 
was  marked  by  four  pages  in  a 
72-page  Times  with  a  SunValley 
section  of  18  pages.  When  com¬ 
pleted  the  center  will  have  120 
stores  in  operation  and  Holst 
expects  almost  daily  additions 
over  much  of  the  rest  of  this 
year.  He  is  newly-installed  presi¬ 
dent  of  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Association,  North. 

• 

Two  Name  NR&.4 

San  Francisco 

The  Antioch  (Calif.)  DaUy 
Ledger  and  the  Baker  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald  have  named 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates  as 
newspaper  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives,  announces  Nelson  Rob¬ 
erts,  president. 
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Postcards  from  Dela plane 


See  the  world  ...  at  home  and  abroad  . . .  with  ; 
this  merry  and  wise  reporter.  Five  times  a  weely 

(Iljronide  J^eaturcs  Syndicate 


SSS  SUTTER  STREET  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CALIFORNIA  94102  •  (415)  GA  1-1)11 
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Stanton  Delaplane  makes  the  scene 


ire'll  '• 


‘Now’  Show  Builds 
Teen  Fashion  Traffic 


Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

The  Sorfolk  Virginian-Pilot'^ 
Action  Magazine  and  Seventeen 
got  together  (Aug.  15)  and  with 
4,000  teenagers  emphasized  the 
meaning  of  “Now.” 

The  “Now  Show  of  Teen-Age 
Fashions  for  Fall”  packed  the 
youngsters  in  for  two  shows  at 
the  Virginia  Beach  Convention 
Dome.  Some  200  more  were 
turned  away  at  the  box  office. 

Thirty  Tidewater  Virginia 
stores  cooperated  in  garbing  50 
high  school  and  college  set 
models  in  the  new,  knacky 
fashions,  heads  to  toes.  Some 
175  other  girls  wanted  to  be 
models. 

The  time  of  Now  was  elaVwr- 
ately  set  amid  lights  and  psy¬ 
chedelic  figures  and  music  fi-om 
a  top  rock  group.  “,A.ction 
Dancers”  followed  a  special 
choreographic  routine. 

Rosemary  Dunaway,  .Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Junior  Miss  for  1967,  was  a 
special  guest.  .Anita  Blanchard 
of  Seventeen  wrote  the  fashion 
commentary  and  fashions  were 
coordinated  by  Kay  Corinth, 
Donnet  Yatsko  and  Pat  Sadow- 
sky,  all  of  Seventeen. 

Yardley  sent  two  London 
models,  Margaret  Cowling  and 
Kathy  Witt. 

Maurice  Bennett,  advertising 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star, 
was  the  producer. 

The  show  did  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do. 

Buck  Dunn,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Smith  &  Welton, 
Tidewater  department  stores, 
reported  having  dozens  of  calls 
for  merchandise  which  had  l)een 
used  in  the  show  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  Heavy  traffic  in  teen 
fashions  was  noted  in  all  stores. 

George  Bryson,  group  man¬ 
ager  for  Miller  &  Rhoads  in 


Tidewater  said:  “This  show  was 
better  than  any  I’ve  ever  seen. 
Of  particular  value  was  the  fact 
that  you  could  see  all  the 
fashions  available  in  the  entire 
area  at  one  time.” 

Richard  Trowbridge,  director 
of  sales  for  the  newspaper  spon¬ 
sor,  said : 

“I  was  amazed  at  the  insati¬ 
able  interest  shown  by  girls  for 
fashion  and  grooming.  They 
followed  the  program  with  such 
dedication  that  you  could  hear 
the  pages  turn  in  unison.  We  put 
on  an  exciting,  fast-paced  show, 
utilizing  the  know-how  and 
authority  of  Seventeeti. 

“I  feel  particular  pride  in  the 
fact  that  this  event,  although 
aimed  strictly  at  teen  girls,  was 
promoted  solely  in  our  news¬ 
papers,  proving  that  we  are  read 
and  accepted  by  a  market  many 
lielieve  to  be  broadcast-oriented.” 

Show  producer  Bennett  said: 
“We  wanted  to  publish  a  big  fall 
fashion  issue  of  Action,  our  teen 
supplement  and  realized  we 
needed  a  big  event  to  pi  omote  it. 
We  felt  that  no  one  knew  teen 
fashions  like  Seventeen  and 
called  Kay  Corinth,  their  direc¬ 
tor  of  merchandising.  Out  of  our 
conversations  grew  the  concept 
that  became  the  Now  Show. 

“I  centainly  see  this  as  an  an¬ 
nual  event — good  for  the  paper, 
the  magazine,  the  stores  and 
teens.  We  want  to  give  Action 
Magazine  as  much  authenticity 
for  fashions  locally  as  Seventeen 
has  nationally.” 

Seventeen’s  Miss  Blanchard 
said  that  she  had  conducted  16 
fashion  shows  this  year  and  the 
Now  Show  was  “as  good  as  any 
I’ve  ever  seen.” 

.A  50c  admission  was  charged. 
There  were  3,400  paid  and  ap¬ 
proximately  500  additional  com- 
plementar>'  admissions. 


^^bout  distribution  in  the  ERIE.  Pa.  AREA? 


^Source 


Over  60%  of  Erie's  food  sales  volume  arrives 
through  Buffalo  area  distribution  centers.  This  60 
million  dollar  "bread-box'*  makes  Erie,  Pa.  a  very 
integral  part  of  western  New  York.  Erie's  con¬ 
sumer  spendable  income  is  nearly  600  million  with 
over  375  million  of  this  in  retail  sales,  26%  of  this 
volume*  ($98,000,000)  is  spent  on  food. 

You  can  whet  the  appetites  of  Erie  buyers  through 
the  Erie  newspapers,  for  94%  of  the  households 
subscribe  to  the  ERIE  MORNING  NEWS,  EVENING 
TIMES  and  the  SUNDAY  TIMES-NEWS.  Erie  will 
get  your  message  and  respond  when  it  appears  in 
these  3  great  newspapers. 


Ask  us  for  a  distribution  check  on  your  products 
. . .  Know  where  they  are  sold. 

Only  otoilitioii  mt  79.000  SuiHby  cirnltliM  ner  90.000 

MORNING  ■  EVENING  ■  SUNDAY 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.,EmE.  pa. 

REPRESENTED  3Y  THE  KATZ  AGENCY  INC. 


Giir-.4rie  lo  Promote 
Youii^  Men’s  Apparel 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Boy’s  and  Young  Men’s  .Apparel 
Manufacturer’s  -Association  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Robert  L.  Gur-Arie  as  its  execu¬ 
tive  director. 

Gur-Arie,  the  former  manager 
of  the  Division  of  Retail  Com¬ 
munications  and  public  relations 
director  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  .Association,  brings  a 
long  history  of  trade  association 
expertise  to  his  new  assignment. 
He  will  join  B.AM.A  as  its  execu¬ 
tive  director  on  Sept.  15,  Calvin 
Siegal,  president  Calvin  Clothing 
Corporation,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  president,  B.AM.A, 
said. 

“The  potential  inherent  in  the 
boy’s  and  young  men’s  field  for 
aggressive  retailers  and  creative 
manufacturers  is  enormous,” 
Gur-Arie  stated.  “I  consider  my¬ 
self  most  foi  tunate  to  have  lieen 
chosen  as  the  executive  director 
of  B.AM.A,  an  organization  which 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  a  leader  in  promoting 
boy’s  and  young  men’s  apparel. 
I  am,  at  the  same  time,  pleased 
that  Leon  Singer,  who  has  been 
executive  director  of  B.AM.A  for 
21  years,  will  remain  on  until 
1969  as  associate  director.” 

• 

Supplements  Get 
Peaeli  Drive  Copy 

Sa.n  Francisco 
.  Scores  of  Sunday  newspaper 
supplements  will  carry  Cling 
Peach  .Advisory  Board  during 
Octolyer  and  November  during  a 
campaign  developed  by  BBDO. 

The  board  will  join  with  Royal 
Geletin  in  presenting  advertising 
in  66  papers  in  late  October.  .A 
list  of  80  Sunday  supplements  is 
slated  for  use  in  a  November 
peach  tie-in  with  Kraft’s  Miracle 
Whip.  The  fall  campaign  liegins 
next  month  with  a  six-page 
Family  Weekly  release  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  .Association  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Raisin  .Advisory  Board. 

• 

Kodak  Names  Director 
Of  Editorial  Policy 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Roliert  W.  Brown  has  been 
appointed  director  of  copy  and 
editorial  policy  at  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  .A. 
Dexter  Johnson,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Brown  will  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  advertising  and 
editorial  copy  of  Kodak’s  vari¬ 
ous  marketing  divisions  with 
company  policy  in  areas  of  term¬ 
inology,  nomenclature,  legal, 
copyright,  and  corporate  mat¬ 
ters. 
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Advertiser’s  I 

Inserts  Given  f 

Total  Delivery 

Oaklanp,  Calif. 

Advertisers  using  pre-print 
inserts  are  now  able  to  obtain 
total  market  coverage  under  a 
program  launched  by  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune. 

This  distribution  combines 
Tribune  circulation  with  third 
class  bulk  mailing  to  those  house¬ 
holds  not  currently  subscribing  j 
to  the  afternoon  and  Sunday  * 
newspaper. 

The  result  is  unduplicated 
coverage  of  all  households  within 
a  given  market  area,  points  out 
Roy  Boody',  advertising  director. 

He  believes  this  is  the  first  time 
advertisers  have  lieen  provided  i 
an  unduplicated  delivery  com-  j 
bining  newspaperboy  and  mail  ! 
coverage. 

The  service  is  available  to  all 
advertisers  regardless  of 
whether  the  insert  is  printed  by 
the  Tribune  or  elsewhere. 

The  area  initially  covered  by 
this  new  program  is  composed 
of  90,000  subscrilier  and  non- 
subscril)er  homes  in  North  Cen¬ 
tral  and  East  Contra  Costa 
County. 

The  non-subscriber  mailing 
list  is  compiled  by  the  Tribune 
circulation  department  to  unite 
the  mail  and  home  delivery  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  list  is  updated 
regularly  both  by'  comparison 
with  new  household  lists  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  and 
Tribune  Data  Processing  records 
of  subscriliers. 

The  Tribune  also  does  all  pro¬ 
duction  handling,  including  ad¬ 
dressing  and  postoffice  deliver¬ 
ing,  for  the  advertiser.  Jobs  are 
estimated  on  a  project  basis. 

Contra  Costa  County,  com¬ 
monly  described  as  “behind  the 
Oakland  hills,”  is  expanding 
rapidly  and  is  the  home  of  five 
daily  and  six  weekly  newspaper 
members  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

• 

Press  Tribute  Due 
On  Newspaper  Week 

Visalia,  Calif. 

Newspaper  publishers,  editors 
and  staffers  will  be  honor  guests 
at  a  press  awards  dinner  to  be 
held  here  during  Newspaper 
Week  with  a  private  company, 
Mineral  King  Savings,  as  host. 

.A  county-wide  invitation  has 
been  extended  to  the  press  to 
join  in  news,  feature  and  photo 
competition.  Winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  dinner,  an¬ 
nounced  Millard  R.  Kibbe,  public 
relations  advisor  to  the  savings 
and  loan  company. 
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Copley  Newspapers 
publish  17  Hometown 
Daily  Newspapers 
in  California 
and  Illinois. 

San  Diego,  California 

The  San  Diego  Union 
Evening  Tribune 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Burbank  Daily  Review 
Culver  City  Star-News 
Glendale  News-Press 
Monrovia  Daily  News-Post* 

San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard 
Westchester  Star-News 

Sacramento,  California 

The  Sacramento  Union 

Northern  Illinois 

Aurora  Beacon-News 
Elgin  Courier-News 
Joliet  Herald-News 

Springfield,  Illinois 

Illinois  State  Journal 
Illinois  State  Register 

it4/  Truth' 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


*CopleyCoIor:  The  Daily 
News-Post,  a  Copley 
Newspaper  published  in 
Monrovia,  California, 
produces  CopleyColor— 
SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi 
newspaper  ad  preprints. 

The  Daily  News-Post  has 
the  only  web  offset  press  west 
of  Chicago  equipped  to 
run  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi. 


BASKBAIJ.  SLIDKS  INTO  THIRD 

Sports  Editors  Rate 
Pro  Football  As  No.  1 

By  Teil  Siiiits 

A^MM'ialeil  Prpss  Sports  Fdilor 


Piofessional  football  has  suj)- 
plaiited  major  loapue  baseball 
as  the  national  sport  in  the 
opinion  of  sitorts  editors  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  Associated  Press 
Manaffinjr  Editors’  Association. 

The  sports  editors,  asked  to 
give  an  estimate  of  what  per¬ 
centage  of  their  reatlers  fol¬ 
lowed  each  sport,  rated  profes¬ 
sional  football  at  78  percent 
followed  by  college  football  at 
77  and  major  league  baseball 
at  75. 

In  1959  a  similar  suiwey 
showed  college  football  and 
major  league  baseball  tied  for 
first  at  81,  followed  by  pi'ofes- 
sional  football  at  77. 

Auto  Racing  Spurts 

The  sharpest  rise  in  interest 
in  any  sport  in  the  eight-year 
periotl  was  shown  in  automobile 
racing.  The  current  survey 
broke  this  down  into  five  cate¬ 
gories,  with  the  Indianapolis 


type  rating  54  peicent  and  plac¬ 
ing  fifth  on  the  interest  list 
behind  professional  golf’s  58. 

N'o  breakdown  was  made  in 
1959  where  automobile  racing 
as  a  whole  lated  only  26  per¬ 
cent.  In  the  1967  survey,  behind 
the  Indianapolis  type,  came 
stock  car  racing  37  percent, 
grand-i)rix  formula  22,  sports 
racing  29,  and  drag  18. 

The  1967  survey  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  Cruise 
Palmer,  managing  editor  of  the 
Knumx  City  Star  and  Timex 
who  is  vicechairman  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  news  committee  of  APME. 
The  chairman  is  Robert  P. 
Clark,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louixrille  Timex.  The  1959  sur¬ 
vey  was  led  by  William  B.  Dick¬ 
inson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

College  basketball,  which 
rated  54  percent  along  with 
Indianapolis  type  racing, 
showed  a  drop  in  eight  years 


ADVERTISERS 


O.K. 

“Test-Town,  Pa.” 


MOVE  OVER,  UNAGE  LEADERS-HERE  COMES  ALTOONA! 

Well,  we  won’t  make  the  top  ten,  but  in  percentage  gains, 
we’re  doing  fine.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1967,  the  ALTOONA 
MIRROR  carried  7,749,266  lines  of  advertising — 13.2% 
more  than  the  same  period  in  1966! 

Seems  more  and  more  advertisers,  local  and  national,  are 
finding  out  Altoona  has  what  it  takes  to  make  their  adver¬ 
tising  do  its  job;  Isolation  from  outside  media,  plenty  of 
buying  power,  cooperative  retailers  and  really  solid  market 
coverage  (4  out  of  5  households)  by  one  dominant  daily 
newspaper.  Circulation  up  too!  Now  34,762. 

TEST  BEST,  TELL  BEST,  SELL  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Eltoona  SIRitrot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  f.  Beeler.  Advertisinq  Manaqer 


from  61  percent;  fishing  was 
next  with  48  percent  compared 
to  49  previously,  followed  by 
professional  basketball  44,  com- 
l)ared  to  38,  hunting  42  com¬ 
pared  to  44,  amateur  golf  41 
with  no  distinction  made  in 
1959,  and  boxing  40  percent 
compared  to  56  in  1959. 

Too  Much,  Too  Lillie 

Sports  editors  were  also 
a.sked  to  rate  the  sports  on 
which  they  felt  the  AP  carried 
too  much  and  too  little.  The 
“too  much”  list  on  a  3-2-1  point 
basis  showed  these  leaders:  box¬ 
ing  83,  horse  racing  83,  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  67,  soccer  67, 
hockey  49,  yachting  44,  tennis 
39,  amateur  golf  31,  profes¬ 
sional  golf  29,  and  track  and 
field  29.  The  “too  little”  list 
was:  fishing  84,  hunting  66,  col¬ 
lege  football  48,  professional 
football  44,  automobile  racing 
42,  professional  baseball  33, 
professional  basketball  32,  bowl¬ 
ing  31,  colloge  basketball  28, 
stock  car  racing  26. 

Thus  baseball  appears  both 
on  the  list  on  which  too  much 
is  carried  and  too  little. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  problems  created  in  the 
last  eight  years  by  the  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  of  professional  sports, 
including  new  franchises  in 
baseball  and  football,  the  doub¬ 
ling  of  the  National  Hockey 
League,  the  setting  up  of  pro¬ 
fessional  basketball  league  as 
rivals  of  the  National  Basket¬ 
ball  Association,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  two  professional  soccer 
leagues. 

Mental  Health  Study 
Program  Is  Enlarged 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  new  federal  grant  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  permits  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
program  to  tiain  communica¬ 
tions  specialists  in  the  mental 
health  area. 

Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark  said 
six  students  and  six  interns 
have  been  training  annually  in 
the  program.  It  will  now  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  12  students  this  fall 
and  12  interns  in  1968. 

The  director  of  the  program 
is  Dr.  Robert  Root  of  tbe  maga¬ 
zine  department,  who  abso  heads 
the  master’s  program  in  reli¬ 
gious  journalism. 

The  mental  health  informa¬ 
tion  program  w’as  begun  three 
years  ago  with  a  grant  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  which  has  provided  $200,- 
000. 

In  announcing  a  three-year 
renewal.  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  office  said  NIMH  was 
allotting  the  program  $146,286 
during  1967-68.  Clark  said 
NIMH  has  recommended  sup¬ 
port  for  the  following  years  of 
about  $300,000,  to  bring  the 
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Sports  editois  asked  in 
APME  Polls  to  give  their  esti¬ 
mate  as  to  what  percentage  of 
their  readers  followed  each, 
responded  this  way  in  1967  and 
1959 : 

1967  1959 

Professional  football  78  77 

College  football  77  81 

Major  league 

baseball  75  81 

Professional  golf  58  56 

Indianapolis  type 

racing  54  26 

Stock  car  racing  37  — 

Grand-Prix  formula  22  — 

Sports  racings  cars  20  — 

Drag  18  — 

College  basketball  54  61 

Fishing  48  49 

Professional 

basketball  44  38 

Hunting  42  44 

Amateur  golf  41  — 

Boxing  40  56 

Track  and  field  37  37 

Horse  racing  35  35 

Hockey  32  20 

Bowling  32  40 

College  baseball  26  — 

Tennis  25  31 

Amateur  baseball  23  — 

Motor  boating  21  24 

Swimming  21  22 

Skiing  19  15 

Harness  racing  19  15 

Wrestling  14  15 

Soccer  12  — 

Yachting  12  11 

Gymnastics  9  — 

Figure  skating  9  6 

Rowing  9  11 

Ice  speed  skating  7  5 

Billiards  7  6 

Weight-lifting  5  — 

total  for  the  two  grant  periods 
to  more  than  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  pioneering  program, 
which  was  created  at  Syracuse, 
awards  $3,000  fellowships  for 
a  year  of  study  of  new  courses 
in  mental  health  public  rela¬ 
tions,  journalism,  psychology' 
and  sociology.  Students  then  re¬ 
ceive  $5,000  stipends  to  work 
as  interns  for  a  year  under 
qualified  information  specialists 
of  mental  health  agencies. 

• 

SCRIBE  Panelist 
Works  on  Newspaper 

Los  Angeles 

Alvin  Taylor,  a  high  school 
teacher,  spent  five  weeks  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  as  part  of 
the  SCRIBE  program,  officially 
the  Summer  Curriculum  Revi¬ 
sion  through  Industrial  and 
Business  Experience. 

He  and  four  other  teachers 
studied  ways  to  develop  train¬ 
ing  programs  meeting  student 
needs.  SCRIBE  is  financed  by 
the  school  district,  using  federal 
funds  and  aid  from  participat¬ 
ing  employers. 
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Look  at  St,  Louis  this  way  .  .  . 

Post-Dispatch 

has  had  the 

Largest*  Circulation  Gain 

of  any 

Evening  Newspaper  In  America 

for  the  Six-Month  Period  Ending  March  31,  1967 


SI  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

First  in  Advertising  for  67  Consecutive  Years 


*  Eicept  the  New  York  Post 
which  qained  63,972  during  this 
sii-month  period  when  two  New 
York  evening  newspapers  ceased 
publication. 

(Source:  A.B.C.,  3-31-67.) 
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ZIP  Adds  to  Papers’ 
Postal  Service  Costs 


Daily  and  wwkly  newspapers 
affiliated  with  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  recently  were 
asked  to  participate  in  a  survey 
to  determine  how  much  it  has 
cost  the  publications  to  comply 
with  Zip  Code  and  Sectional 
Center  Mailing. 

The  original  conversion  to  Zip 
numliering  and  rearranging  of 
mailing  lists  cost  one  daily  of 
more  than  100, OOP  circulation 
$4,000  to  change  its  list  of  ad¬ 
dresses.  -Alwut  1.7  peicent  of  its 
circulation  is  by  mail.  Another 
daily  of  about  14.5,000  circula¬ 
tion,  but  with  only  .7  percent 
mail  delivery  had  1,100  addresses 
to  convert  reported  an  expense 
of  only  $88.  Other  dailies  re¬ 
ported  such  costs  from  $1.50 
downward  to  none  at  all. 

By  contrast,  weekly  news¬ 
papers  reported  mail  circulation 
as  high  as  100  percent  in  one 
case  and  ranging  downward 
from  00  percent  to  as  low  as  .5 
percent  in  another  instance.  The 
average  was  between  50  and  80 
percent.  Thus,  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  appeared  to  affect  the 
weeklies  more  than  the  dailies. 

Expenses  Continue 

In  answering  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  continuing  expenses 
traced  to  ZIP,  the  newspapers 
also  varied  in  their  replies. 
Large  dailies  replied  with  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  annual  cost  of  addi¬ 
tional  labor  and  materials  to 
maintain  ZIP  numl)ering  and 
mailing  list  records  from  $.500 
to  none.  Figures  of  $400,  $100 
and  $.50  were  among  those  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Weekly  replies  to  this  query 
varied  according  to  circulation 
and  other  matters.  They  included 
estimates  ranging  from  $.580, 


$312,  $1.50,  $50,  $12  to  no  appre¬ 
ciable  cost  increase. 

In  response  to  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  the  annual  cost  of  addi¬ 
tional  labor  and  materials  to 
bundle  and  sort  to  ZIP  and  sec¬ 
tional  centers  two  dailies  esti¬ 
mated  $100,  another  $50  and  the 
rest,  no  additional  expense. 
Again  indicating  a  great  variety 
of  estimates  because  of  different 
operating  conditions  and  circula¬ 
tion  totals,  weeklies  in  replying 
to  this  question  reported  figures 
as  high  as  $1,000.  In-l)etw'een 
estimates  included  $350,  $250, 
and  $130.  For  weeklies  in  the 
3,000  to  5,000  circulation 
bracket. 

The  dailies  participating  in 
the  survey  reported  no  additional 
costs  resulting  from  delivering 
newspapers  to  other  post  offices 
made  necessary  by  changes  in 
mail  distribution  patterns  trace¬ 
able  to  ZIP.  All  but  two  of  the 
weeklies  also  indicated  no  in¬ 
creased  costs. 

However,  two  of  the  weeklies 
reported  increases  of  $4,000  and 
from  $750  to  $1,000.  Both  blamed 
the  increases  on  Post  Office  in¬ 
efficiency.  One  weekly  publisher 
claimed  that  the  newspaper  has 
to  deliver  more  than  half  its 
papers  to  sav-e  anywhere  from 
24  to  36  hour  delays.  The  other 
weekly  also  said  that  it  had  to 
deliver  its  papers  to  many  post 
offices  itself  and  could  not  de¬ 
pend  on  its  own  post  office  and 
the  Sectional  Centers. 

All  but  one  daily  rated  tbe 
current  level  of  mail  delivery  as 
about  the  same  as  in  the  past. 
Two  claimed  that  it  was  slower 
at  first,  but  restored  to  normal 
since.  Ten  weeklies  also  reported 
the  current  level  as  the  same  as 
formerly.  Three  weeklies  de- 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 
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dared  it  less  satisfactory  and 
one  denoted  that  it  was  slower 
at  first,  but  now  is  back  to 
normal.  Several  weeklies  were 
sharply  critical  of  the  lack  of 
Post  Office  efficiency  and  service. 
*  ♦  * 

COMPl  TEK  1VIAMFE.STS 

Delivery  of  the  St.  Petemhurg 
(Fla.)  Evening  Independent  is 
l)eing  controlled  by  computer. 

Computerization  means  that 
work  previously  processed 
through  Circulation  “blotter” 
will  be  done  through  Computer 
Services  by  manifest. 

“Blotter”  is  a  large  book 
which  is  kept  day  by  day  show¬ 
ing  number  of  papers  going  to 
each  drop  and  substation.  Every 
paper  leaving  the  Mailroom  is 
accounted  for  on  the  blotter. 

Under  the  old  system,  the 
Mailroom,  working  with  blotter 
information — and  it  changes 
daily — made  up  heads  showing 
numljer  of  bundles  and  number 
of  papers  per  bundle  going  to 
each  drop. 

When  computerized  delivery, 
information  formerly  listed  on 
the  blotter  is  punched  on  tape 
in  Circulation  and  delivered  to 
Computer  Services.  The  com¬ 
puter  types  out  a  “manifest”  for 
each  driver  showing  the  same 
information  previously  given  in 
the  “heads.” 


MORE  .SCHOLARSHIP.S 

Effective  September  3,  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  will  ex¬ 
pand  their  scholarship  program 
to-  include  all  4500  carrier  boys. 

In  the  past  1000  Oklahama 
City  carriers  have  been  eligible 
to  earn  a  $100  award  every  year 
by  doing  a  good  average  job, 
qualifying  on  service,  collections, 
sales,  good  conduct,  and  getting 
average  grades  in  school.  The 
program  will  now  include  all 
carriers  outside  of  Oklahoma 
County. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  1960,  over  1500  carrier 
boys  have  earned  these  awards, 
amounting  to  l)etter  than  $150,- 
000.  All  carriers  and  parents 
receive  a  progress  report  each 
month  on  whether  the  carrier 
l)oy  qualified.  After  a  boy  re¬ 
ceives  12  qualification  cards  he 
liecomes  eligible  to  attend  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  building  and  is  presented 
his  award  with  his  parents.  This 
program  has  had  unprecedented 
results  in  service,  circulation 
gains,  and  payment  of  bills. 

“This  scholarship  program  has 
been  instrumental  in  keeping 
carrier  turnover  to  an  absolute 
minimum,”  said  Helge  Holm, 
circulation  director. 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  a  number  of  carrier 
boys  have  earned  six  $100 
scholarship  certificates  and  this 
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money  is  on  escrow  and  collect¬ 
ing  interest  until  the  boy  with¬ 
draws  his  scholarship  funds. 

This  program  was  set  up 
simultaneous  with  a  price  in-  ■ 
crease  in  1960  and  the  program 
has  been  extended  at  this  time 
when  the  price  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  is  raised  5c  per  week. 

• 

Galveston  to  Have 
Saturday  A.M.  Paper 

Galveston,  Tex. 

The  Galveston  News  will  be¬ 
gin  publishing  a  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  Sept.  2,  Les 
Daughtry,  editor  and  publisher, 
has  announced.  . 

“We’re  going  to  publish  a  | 
daily  in  the  true  sense  of  the  I 
word,”  Daughtry  said  in  an-  * 
nouncing  the  new  seven-days-a- 
week  publication  schedule. 

“The  beginning  of  Saturday 
morning  publication  will  l)e  just 
in  time  to  provide  readeis  with 
thorough,  up-to-date  coverage  of 
high  school  football  games 
played  throughout  the  county 
on  Friday  nights,”  he  said. 

Decisions  to  change  to  a  morn¬ 
ing  publication  and  to  print  ! 
seven  days  a  week  have  been 
made  since  June  21  when  a 
group  of  Southern  newspaper 
men  bought  the  Galveston 
County  Publishing  Co.,  now 
Galveston  Newspapers  Inc. 

Surveys  showed  67  percent  of 
readers  and  79.2  percent  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  Galveston-Texas 
City  Standard  Metropolitan  area 
favored  a  morning  publication. 


Fisher  Issues  Manual 
To  Aid  Distributors 

Dallas 

Rex  Fisher,  state  circulation 
manager  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  has  compiled  a  manual 
for  use  in  recruiting  and  train¬ 
ing  distributors  who  seldom  get 
to  the  main  office.  It  is  designed 
specifically’  for  Retail  and  All 
Other  zones. 

Fisher,  who  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
and  a  former  director  of  ICMA, 
plans  to  produce  other  manuals 
for  newspapers  on  a  contract 
basis  after  he  retires  from  the 
News  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Several  years  ago,  when  he 
was  working  for  the  East  St. 
Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  Fisher  put 
out  a  manual  for  use  by  district 


Pictures  Switched 

Photos  of  Alexander  Heh- 
meyer  and  James  E.  Hetcher, 
newly  named  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dents  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc., 
were  transposed  in  E&P,  Aug. 
12,  page  39.  Our  apologies. 
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There's  no  substitute 
for  typographic  quality. 


Do  your  readers  give  up  fast  because 
those  fuzzy  poorly-fitted  lines  give  them 
eye  strain?  Why  not  make  your  offset 
tyix)graphy  as  good  as  your  halftones. 
Move  into  true  photocomposition  with 
a  Linofilm  Quick.  You’ll  find  a  Quick 
pays  for  itself  in  increased  production 
and  improves  the  appearance  of  your 


paper  to  boot!  When  you’re  ready  to 
grow,  offer  your  readers  quality  typog¬ 
raphy  and  show  them  you’re  growing 
up  and  not  down.  Let  a  Mergenthaler 
representative  help  you  do  it  —  the 
Quick  way.  Or  write  for  straight  facts 
to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11205. 


THIS  IS  I 
THE  MARKET! 


Pittsburgh 


SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD 


AND  IT'S  OUR  JOB  TO  SELL  YOUR 
MERCHANDISE  AND  SERVICES  TO 
THE  1.665.000  ADULTS  WHO 
UVE.  WORK  AND  BUY  HERE 


Largest 
Metro  Area 
in  the 
United 
States 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Or  mix  total  market  adults  with 
outside  city  ■  zone  readers 


In  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 


THE  S.W  A.M.P.  PAPERS 
GET  YOU  WHERE 
THE  "ACTION"  IS  . . . 


BEAVER 


This  is 
Pittsburgh 


4P^LLEGHENY< 


Fr  ^  ^  These  10  local  dailies  have 

•  •  •  217%  more  circulation  in 

the  4-county  area,  outside  the  Pittshursh 
City  Zone,  than  the  second  Pittsburgh 
metro  newspaper, 

Ser, c'  1  These  10  local  dailies  have 

•  •  209%  more  circulation  in 
the  4-county  area,  outside  the  Pittsburgh 
City  Zone,  than  the  second  Pittsburgh 
metro  newspaper, 

Thi'  These  10  local  dailies  cover 

•  •  •  better  than  ti  out  of  10 
homes  in  the  4-county  area,  outside  the 
Pittsburgh  City  Zone, 

Four  til  The  combined  coverage  of 

•  •  •  the  two  Pittsburgh  dailies 
in  the  4-counties,  outside  the  Pittsburgh 
City  Zone,  is  OXLY  ;59..^%,  and  that  does 
not  include  their  high  percentage  of 
DCPLiCATIOX,  (as  high  as  20%  in  some 
areas),  A  more  authentic  non-duplicated 
coverage  would  probably  be  28  to  20%, 
Is  THAT  coverage  ? 


WESTMORELAND 


WASHINGTON 


Pittsburgh’s  S.W,A,M,P, 


If  it’s  Pittsburgh  coverage  you’re  looking  for  ,  .  .  advertise  in  the  two  metro 
newspapers. 

,  ,  ,  However,  if  you’re  interested  in  covering  the  area  of  fastest  growth, 
Pittsburgh's  mighty  suburban  market,  (THE  REAL  MARKET),  you  can 
only  reach  this  dynamic  and  booming  area  by  advertising  in  the  four- 
county  daily  newspaper  group.  This  is  where  the  heavy-spending  consumer 
lives  ,  ,  ,  this  is  where  the  Pittsburgh  area's  greatest  residential  growth  is 
taking  place.  When  you  advertise  in  the  mighty  4-county  daily  newspaper 
group,  you’re  reaching  711,173  people!  And  what’s  more,  you  can  do  it 
at  less  cost  ! 


10  SUBURBAN  DAILIES  THAT  S.W,A,M.P.  THE  PITTSBURGH 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  3  TO  1  IN  CIRCULATION  OUTSIDE  THE 
PITTSBURGH  CITY  ZONE 

BEAVER  COUNTY  TIMES 
Bravrr,  Rochester,  Aliquip- 
pa,  Ambridge 
THE  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

Beaver  Falls,  New  BrlRhton 
THE  TRIBUNE-REVIEW 
Greensburg 

THE  NEWS-DISPATCH 
Jeannette,  Irwin 

For  more  information  write  to  Gen,  Adv.  Dept,  1,  Box  128,  McKeesport,  Pa.  15134 


iOUTH 

a'estern  pa 
area 

M  ARKET 
PAPERS 


THE  LATROBE  BULLETIN 
La t robe 

THE  DAILY  NEWS 

McKeesport,  Duquesne, 
Clalrton 

THE  VALLEY  INDEPENDENT 
Monessen,  Charleroi, 

Donora 


DAILY  DISPATCH 
New  Kensington,  Arnold, 
Plum,  Lower  Burrell 
THE  VALLEY  DAILY  NEWS 
Tarentum,  Brackenridge, 
Creighton,  Natrona  Heights 
OBSERVER-REPORTER 
Washington,  Greene  Coun¬ 
ties 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Jimmy  Br  eslin  Reports 
In  Flamboyant  Style 


Bv  RolxTt  N.  Jarkin8 


THE  WORLD  OF  JIMMY  BRESLIN. 
By  Jimmy  Breslin.  Vikinc  Press. 
320  pages.  $5.95. 


Even  though  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  was  dying  in 
1968,  it  still  had  an  admirable 
crew  of  top-flight  talent  aboard. 
Drama  critic  Walter  Kerr  was 
one,  movie  critic  Judith  Crist 
another.  Red  Smith  headed  its 
zestful  sports  desk  and  Eugenia 
Sheppard  knew  the  fashion 
business  like  Dior’s  house.  At 
the  end  of  May  of  that  year, 
the  Trib  decided  to  take  on  an¬ 
other  good  writer.  It  signed  up 
Jimmy  Breslin,  then  32,  to  write 
a  column  about  New  York  life. 
The  Trib  had  another  bonus. 


his  thrice-weekly  Trib  column 
and  he  became  one  of  the  city’s 
most  talked -about  journalists. 

Some  of  the  best  of  Jimmy 
Breslin’s  work  appears  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  his  columns  and  arti¬ 
cles,  all  written  for  the  Trib, 
in  a  book  titled  “The  World  of 
Jimmy  Breslin”  published  by 
Viking.  Breslin  has  chronicled 
his  own  turbulent  life  in  these 
pieces,  showing  not  only  his 
racy  side  but  demonstrating 
that  he  is  a  first-rate  writer. 


In  the  Vernacular 


Flambovant  Guy 


Breslin  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  most  flamboyant  newspa¬ 
permen  in  New'  York.  He  was 
loud-mouthed,  he  was  over¬ 
weight,  he  drank  too  much,  he 
smoked  too  much.  Breslin  rev¬ 
eled  in  spending  his  days  in 
saloons  with  his  beer  drinking 
pals  like  Mutchie  and  Fat 
Thomas,  who  tips  the  scales  at 
485  lbs.,  and  Nunzi,  the  cop  at 
city  hall.  Breslin  loved  to 
scream  at  the  bill  collectors  who 
were  always  after  him.  He  was 
ecstatic  at  making  all  his  neigh¬ 
bors  in  suburban  Baldwin,  Long 
Island,  angry  at  him  when  he 
nailed  up  a  big  sign  in  front  of 
his  house  proclaiming  “People 
I’m  Not  Talking  to  This  Year” 
and  listed  everybody  on  the 
block.  He  wrote  about  it  all  in 
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singular  buy,  singular  market 

SINGULARLY  REWARDING 

Advertising  Is  read  in  94%  of  New 
Castle  County  homes,  78%  of  Delaware. 
Your  message,  at  local  rate,  activates 
sales  inthisrich  market:  18-30% above- 
average  income.  Tell  your  story  where 
the  selling  is  easy.  Contact: 
NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


•0  MADISON  AVC.  NEW  YORK  10,  N.Y. 


Statistics: 

sales 

management 

2/1/67 
and  6/10/67 


in  the  business.  Not  only  were 
they  usually  structurally  sound 
and  void  of  wandering  loose 
ends  but  coupled  with  the  Bres¬ 
lin  vernacular,  they  made  some 
passionate  reading.  New  York 
Post  columnist  Murray  Kemp- 
ton  summed  it  up  well  when  he 
bubbled  over  about  Breslin : 
“He  is  not  the  best  writer  in 
[New:  York]  but  he  is  the  best 
columnist  I  have  ever  read.  He 
has  a  fanatic  heart.  He  writes 
every  piece  as  though  he  fig¬ 
ured  on  quitting  next  week.  He 
never  saves  anything.  He  seems 
to  be  a  model  for  us  all.  He  is 
a  force  of  nature  with  all  the 
excesses  and  all  the  great  in¬ 
stincts  of  a  force  of  nature.  He 
doesn’t  appeal;  he  insists,  and 
he  makes  me  look  tired.” 


Loves  Little  Guys 


Jimmy  Breslin’s  success  is 
that  he  writes  in  the  vernacular, 
essentially  just  the  way  he  talks. 
“All  these  people  today,”  he 
began  a  New  Year’s  Day  col¬ 
umn  in  1966,  “they  run  around 
and  put  their  arms  on  each 
other’s  shoulders  and  they  say 
how  much  they  like  each  other 
and  they  hope  the  new-  year  is 
better  than  the  old  year.  All 
during  1965  they  were  trying  to 
kill  each  other  and  now  today, 
because  of  a  calendar  on  the 
wall,  they  think  everything 
should  be  nice.”  Or,  another 
time,  Breslin  wrote,  “This 
Sheila,  she’s  so  pregnant  you 
should  have  seen  her  come  off 
that  park  bench.  She  came  off 
that  park  bench  with  the  ciga¬ 
rette  hanging  out  of  her  mouth 
and  her  black  purse  held  out  so 
she  could  take  a  good  swat  at 
me  and  she  tells  me,  this  Sheila 
who  is  supposed  to  ^  pregnant, 
to  get  away  from  them.” 

Besides  his  fascinating  style, 
or  perhaps  along  with  it,  Bres¬ 
lin  had  another  quality  most 
journalists  might  envy:  he 
wrote  some  of  the  best  columns 


Transient  or  Timeless 


But  Breslin  does  have  a 
warm-hearted  side  and  it  us¬ 
ually  glows  with  understanding 
and  compassion.  He  has  in¬ 
cluded  passionate  columns  about 
the  civil  rights  conflict  at  Selma. 
Even  though  raised  in  Queens, 
he  is  unaffected  by  prejudice 
against  Negroes  living  in  the 
ghettoes  of  Harlem  and  Bed- 
ford-Stuywesant.  He  has  pleaded 
for  understanding  the  Negroes’ 
poverty,  describing  their  lack 
of  education  and  sophistication. 
In  a  Christmas  column,  he 
wrote  about  a  woman  selling 
tokens  for  the  subw’ay.  She 
managed  to  smile  a  Merry 
Christmas  even  though  her  hus¬ 
band  w'as  in  prison  and  her  son 
w’as  becoming  hopelessly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  narcotics. 


Some  of  Breslin’s  columns  in 
this  book  are  transient  and 
asinine  while  others  are  monu- 


Sp4  Robert  N.  Jackins,  sta¬ 
tioned  by  the  Army  at  Tripler 
General  Hospital,  Honolulu,  will 
take  up  journalism  as  a  career. 


The  columns  in  “The  World 
of  Jimmy  Breslin”  follow  not 
only  Breslin’s  racy  personal 
life  but  also  show  his  compas¬ 
sion  and  understanding  tow'ards 
many  people.  Breslin’s  friends 
are  mostly  guys  from  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  lower  depths:  a  profes¬ 
sional  shoplifter,  an  arsonist,  a 
bookie,  a  saloon  owner  w’ho 
makes  bad  choices  at  the  race 
track,  and  all  sorts  of  people 
w'ith  financial  problems.  Breslin 
obviously  enjoys  making  people 
angry  at  him  and  the  book  is 
loaded  wdth  examples.  What’s 
more,  Breslin  is  Irish  and  has 
quite  a  temper.  In  a  note  to  his 
daughter’s  teacher  he  wrote : 
“My  daughter  came  home  in 
tears  because  one  of  the  future 
commercial  criminals  in  your 
class  stole  her  Beatles  button 
and  then  lied  about  it.  If 
[Ritchie  doesn’t  return  her  but¬ 
ton],  I’m  going  to  have  some¬ 
one  come  around  tonight  and 
set  his  father’s  car  afire.” 
(Note:  Breslin  does  not  usually 
carry  out  his  threats.) 


mental  for  their  timelo.ssness 
and  often  their  wit.  However, 
I’ve  looked  more  for  Breslin’s 
peculiar  style,  and  his  ability, 
when  confined  to  writing  900- 
word  pieces,  to  turn  out  some 
of  the  best  structured  columns 
in  journalism.  The  best  columns 
in  this  book  are  “Park  Eti¬ 
quette”  (page  260),  “People 
I’m  Not  Talking  to  Next  Year” 
(page  60),  and  “The  Retreat" 
(page  105).  What’s  more,  the 
best  of  Breslin’s  long  articles,  ) 
“A  Death  in  Emergency  Room 
Number  One,”  the  story  of  the 
death  of  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
Parkland  Hospital,  has  been 
wisely  reproduced  here.  Al¬ 
though  Breslin  appears  glum 
and  unsmiling  on  the  cover,  it 
is  no  indication  that  “The 
World  of  Jimmy  Breslin”  will 
make  dull  reading.  It  will  not, 
for  it  is  some  of  the  best  work 
of  one  of  the  country’s  most 
flamboyant  and  talented  colum¬ 
nists. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Selwyn  Rabb,  then  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
liram  &  Sun,  was  the  first  news¬ 
paperman  to  take  action  on  his 
doubts  about  George  Whit¬ 
more’s  guilt  in  the  murder  of 
Janice  Wylie  and  Emily  Hoffert 
in  New’  York  City  Aug.  28, 
1968.  Although  the  defendant 
“confessed”  to  the  police,  it 
later  developed  that  he  was  in¬ 
nocent  and  could  not  have  been 
guilty.  Rabb,  now’  a  news  edi¬ 
tor  with  NBC,  has  written  a 
shocking  book  about  forced  con¬ 
fessions  under  title  of  “Justice 
In  the  Back  Room”  (World. 
261  pages.  $6.95). 


An  elementary  textbook  on 
the  making,  testing  and  run¬ 
ning  of  current  lithographic 
offset  printing  plates  is  “Offset 
Lithographic  Platemaking”  (By 
Robert  F.  Reed.  Graphic  Arts 
Technical  Foundation,  4615 
Forbes  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15213.  $3  for  members;  $10  for 
non-members). 
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Henri  Arnold,  art  director  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
New’s  Syndicate,  and  Bob  Lee 
(who’s  Bob  Lieberman,  Ct- 
NYNS’  senior  editor  and  pro¬ 
motion  head)  are  joint  authors 
of  “Jumble— That  Scrambled 
Word  Game”  (The  New  Amer¬ 
ican  Library.  Paperback.  50c). 
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When  you  think  of  crops  in  California, 
you  think  of  grapes,  oranges  and  cotton. 

Cotton? 

Not  many  people  think  of  cotton  as  a  California  crop.  Even  fewer  think  of  the 
textile  industry  in  connection  with  California. 

The  fact  is,  cotton  is  California’s  number  one  crop.  And  the  textile  industry  puts 
around  $280  million  a  year  into  California’s  economy  by  purchasing  its  number  one  crop. 

Now  consider  wool.  Texas,  not  exactly  a  textile  center,  is  the  number  one  producer  in 
the  country.  And  wool  is  very  important  to  the  economies  of  Wyoming,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Iowa  and  Ohio— all  states  which  are  relatively  low  in  textile- 
employment.  Yet  the  textile  industry  spends  over  $40  million  a  year  in  these  states  for  wool. 

And  corn.  As  the  nation’s  second  largest  user  of  corn  starch,  the  textile  industry  puts 
over  $31  million  a  year  to  work  in  corn-producing  states  like  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Missouri  and  Ohio. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  with  statistics,  but  the  most  important  one  is  this:  In  one  way 
or  another,  more  than  15,000,000  Americans  arc  dependent  on  the  textile  industry. 

Surprised  at  a  figure  that  high?  Just  remember  the  number  one  crop  in  The  GSlden 
State. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202 


The  Weekly  Editor 

COMMENTS  ON  A  CONFERENCE 


By  Rick  Friedman 

In  recent  weeks  this  space  has 
l)een  running  stories  coming  out 
of  the  International  Conference 
of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors 
annual  meeting  in  July  at  Graf¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

Since  then,  a  number  of  Con¬ 
ference  weekly  editors  have  been 
reporting  in  their  own  news¬ 
papers  what  this  meeting  means 
to  them  personally.  Reviewing 
some  of  their  impressions  gives 
one  an  idea  of  what  the  ICWNE 
actually  is,  in  addition  to  being 
the  instrument  to  distribute  two 
major  weekly  newspaper  awards, 
the  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  for 
Courage  in  Journalism,  given 
out  by  the  Department  of  Jour- 
nafism.  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  Golden  Quill  for 
Excellence  in  Editorial  Writing, 
given  out  by  ICWNE. 

‘Back-lo-College’ 

John  Morris,  the  Prescott 
(Ont.)  Journal,  new  ICWNE 
president,  gave  his  readers  some 
idea  of  how  J.  A.  Newborn,  the 
Seahrook  (Tex.)  Suburban 
Journal,  won  the  Lovejoy 
Award.  Morris  then  swung  into 
the  conference  itself: 

“The  Conference  put  in  a 
tough  five-day  period  of  ‘back- 
to-college’  study  with  three  ses¬ 
sions  a  day.  Men  prominent  in 
their  professions  spoke  at  each 
of  the  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  programs,  and  then  sub¬ 
jected  themselves  to  sessions  of 
questions  and  answers  that  often 
had  to  be  called  at  mealtime. 

“Good  editorial  writing  is  the 
theme  of  the  conference  and 
none  of  the  ‘shop  talk’  usually 
prevailing  at  provincial  and  na¬ 
tional  conferences  enters  into 
the  discussions. 


“The  aim  of  the  conference  is 
‘to  encourage  and  promote  wise 
and  independent  editorial  com¬ 
ment  and  leadership  in  weekly 
newspapers  around  the  world ; 
to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  viewpoints  of  weekly 
newspaper  editors  in  order  that 
they  and  their  readers  may  be¬ 
come  better  informed;  to  help  in 
the  development  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  press  as  instrument 
of  mutual  understanding  and 
world  peace,  and  to  foster  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  all  nations.’  ’’ 

Morris  wrote  that  a  highpoint 
of  the  conference  was  a  report 
from  Eugene  Wirges,  former 
editor  of  the  Morrilton  (Ark.) 
Democrat,  and  a  previous  Love¬ 
joy  winner.  Wirges  related  the 
latest  chapter  in  his  battle  with 
the  local  political  machine  in 
Conway  County,  .\rk. 

Morris  also  mentioned  what 
he  considered  another  highlight, 
a  talk  by  Maan  Abbaas,  an  Iraq 
student  at  S.I.U.,  on  “'The  One¬ 
sided  press  coverage  of  the 
Jliddle  East  War.’’  Morris  added 
that  Abbaas  underwent  “a 
severe  but  polite  grilling  from 
the  members”  after  his  talk. 

‘Provocative’ 

Burt  Freireich,  the  Sun  City 
(Ariz.)  Xeu's-Stin,  newly-elected 
vicepresident  of  ICWNE,  told 
his  readers  in  a  column  datelined 
from  the  meeting: 

“We  are  halfway  through  the 
1967  session  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Editors  .  .  .  This  annual 
weeklong  meeting  is  something 
special  to  me.  First,  of  course,  it 
is  prov'ocative,  informative  and 
inspirational  to  the  editors  who 


convene  here  to  discuss  only 
matters  which  affect  our  doing 
a  better  news  job.  It  is  the  only 
such  seminar  in  which  commer¬ 
cial  aspects  of  the  newspaper 
business  are  out  of  place.  Pri¬ 
marily  the  conference  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  editorial  page. 

“Secondly,  a  unique  comrade¬ 
ship  has  built  up  among  the  con¬ 
ference’s  fellows,  and  I  find  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  renew¬ 
ing  my  personal  relationships 
with  the  keen-witted  individuals 
who  have  become  my  associates 
here. 

“As  for  the  basic  function  of 
the  conference,  I  hope  it  will  be 
reflected  throughout  the  year  in 
the  News-Sun’s  editorial  pages 
and  in  Sun  City- Youngstown 
community  attitudes.  This  con¬ 
ference  since  1963,  my  first  year 
of  attendance,  has  had  a  signifi¬ 
cant  effect  upon  our  community, 
more  than  any  of  our  readers 
could  imagine  and  even  more 
than  I  realize.  The  results  have 
been  for  the  good  .  .  . 

“At  the  last  night’s  bull  ses¬ 
sion  I  found  myself  sitting  next 
to  a  newcomer.  He  introduced 
himself  as  Pennsylvanian  Bob 
Wilt.  In  less  than  three  minutes 
I  learned  that  last  year  he 
judged  the  national  competition 
for  best  column  writing  in 
weekly  newspapers.  Now,  here 
was  a  fellow  I  really  enjoyed 
meeting.  He  awarded  this  col¬ 
umn  an  honorable  mention  in 
the  1966  national  competition 
for  best  column  on  a  single  sub¬ 
ject,  awarded  the  News-Sun’s 
Tom  Tarbox  second  place  in  the 
same  category,  and  gave  Tom 
a  third-place  award  for  best 
column  on  a  variety  of  subjects.” 

‘Voice  of  Authority* 

Wilt,  from  the  Muncy  Lumin¬ 
ary,  also  wrote  a  column  date- 
lined  from  the  Conference:  “.  .  . 
Of  course,  no  world  problems 
will  be  solved  here  in  these  thrice 
daily,  three-hour  sessions,  but 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
voice  of  the  weekly  press,  when 
and  wherever  heard,  will  be  a 
voice  of  authority,  knowledge 
and  intelligence.  There  is  no 
(luestion  that  at  least  one  person 
there  does  not  have  qualified  an- 
i  swers,  and  the  topics  range  from 
I  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East  to 
ethics  and  ethnics.  Thrown  in 
for  good  measure  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  squabble  over  one’s  own 
newspaper,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  report  that,  while  small,  the 
Luminary  measures  up  in  many 
respects  to  what  the  experts  like 
to  see  in  the  nation’s  weekly 
press  .  .  . 

“But  this  conference,  unique 
in  many  ways,  is  one  of  the  very 
few  which  singles  out  the  weekly 
editor  and  gives  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  and  compare  on 
an  international  basis  with  his 


fellow  colleagues.  It  is  the  brain 
child  of  an  aggressive  and  pro¬ 
gressive  journalist.  Dr.  Howard 
R.  Long,  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  .  .  .  Dr.  Long  is 
director  of  one  of  the  very  few 
schools  in  the  U.S.  which 
actually  trains  people  to  enter 
the  weekly  newspaper  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  his  work  is  symbol¬ 
ized  by  his  dedication  to  the 
weekly  press  and  his  belief  that 
some  of  the  great  essaysists  and 
fine  thinkers  are  to  be  found  in 
the  offices  of  the  nation’s  weekly 
newspapers. 

“This  is  the  13th  time  he  has 
expended  some  of  his  valuable 
energy  to  chair  such  a  confer¬ 
ence,  make  all  the  arrangements 
and  supervise  the  arrival  of 
people  by  air,  rail,  and  automo¬ 
bile  from  east,  west  north  and 
south  for  common  discussion.  It 
is  a  wholesome,  rewarding  con¬ 
ference  where  everyone  gets  the 
opportunity  to  speak  his  piece, 
his  remarks  are  accepted  and 
debated,  and  he  in  turn  becomes 
an  avid  interested  listener  to 
those  about  him.” 

In  his  column  the  following 
week.  Wilt  related  how  he  met 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leodel  Coleman,  of 
Stateboro,  Ga.,  at  the  ICWNE. 
It  turned  out  the  Colemans  knew 
a  Muncy  family  quite  well  l)efore 
the  family  moved  from  States¬ 
boro. 

‘Regeneration* 

Coleman,  the  Statesboro  Bul¬ 
loch  Herald,  also  devoted  his 
entire  column  to  the  Conference 
when  he  got  home,  relating:  “It 
is  said  that  regeneration  is  the 
ransacking  of  the  soul,  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  a  man  of  himself,  the 
crumbling  to  pieces  of  the  old 
man,  and  the  new  moulding  of  it 
into  another  shape  .  .  .  During 
a  period  of  five  days  which  began 
on  Sunday  Evening,  July  16,  we 
went  through  a  period  of  this 
kind  of  regeneration  .  .  .  The 
regeneration  process  was  as 
subtle  as  the  unfolding  of  the 
petals  in  a  blooming  rose.  It 
began  with  the  introduction,  that 
first  evening,  to  the  newspaper 
people  we  were  to  come  to  know 
and  understand  and  respect 
during  the  next  five  days  .  •  . 
people  who  had  come  together 
upon  invitation  to  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors  held  at  the 
lodge  in  Pere  Marquette  State 
Park  on  the  Illinois  River  just 
a  little  way  from  a  town  on  the 
map  as  Grafton,  III. 

Coleman  then  gave  a  chrono¬ 
logical,  day-by-day  account  of 
what  took  place  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  afterwhich,  he  pointed  out: 
“The  interludes  between  each 
session  .  .  .  turned  out  to  be  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  con¬ 
ference  stands.  For  it  was 
{Continued  on  page  32) 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••  that’s  why  Baltimore 
Real  Estate  advertisers  place 
86%  of  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Snnpapers! 
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WOOD  SUPER  AD  MAT! 


WHY?  That’s  easy!  You  have  less  hand-packing, 
no  unnecessary  routing  or  extra  pressure 
required  to  get  deeper  molds  and— better 
printing!  Mechanically,  you  need  less  molding 
pressures  to  assure  satisfactory  depth  and 
tone  definition.  Printing  surfaces  are  level  and 
there’s  no  mat  distortion.  Equally  effective 
on  a  mat  roller  or  a  direct  pressure  press,  these 
Wood  Super  Ad  Mats  have  been  made  to  the 
actual  specifications  of  the  craftsman  stereotyper. 
Want  further  proof?  Order  samples  today. 

No  charge  ...  no  obligation. 

They're  the  world's  finest! 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


SKRVIMO  THB  OltAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  front  p<t<ie  80) 


during  these  periods  that  we 
swapped  ideas  and  confessed  to 
our  problems  and  sought  an¬ 
swers  to  them  and  searched  for 
high  ground  upon  which  to 
stand  and  revealed  ourselves, 
our  likes,  dislikes,  our  hobbies, 
our  loves,  our  frustrations.” 

Also  giving  ICWNE’s  objec¬ 
tives  and  paying  tribute  to  Dr. 
Long,  Coleman  added:  “This 
year,  1967,  13  years  after  the 
conception  of  idea,  more  than 
300  editors  over  the  world  are 
banded  together  under  the  um¬ 
brella  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  Weekly  Newspaper 
Editors,  all  of  whom  subscribe 
to  the  objectives  as  set  out  with 
its  founding  .  .  . 

“And  this  week  we  are  back 
in  our  uneasy  chair,  a  better 
newspaperman  because  of  our 
presence  at  this  conference.  It 
may  not  show.  But  within  us  we 
are  aware  of  the  regeneration 
of  our  love  for  what  we  are 
doing  and  that  makes  it  worth 
our  involvement  and  participa¬ 
tion. 

‘Personals’ 

Elaine  Freeman,  co-editor  and 


publisher  with  her  husband, 
J.  R.,  of  the  Frederick  (Colo.) 
Farmer  and  Miner,  pointed  out 
her  “Down  My  Alley”  column: 
“.  .  .  It  seems  only  fair  to  relate 
some  of  the  interesting  people 
and  places  we  enjoyed  while  at¬ 
tending  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  Weekly  Newspaper 
Editors  .  .  . 

“Since  we  rarely  have  time  to 
get  our  own  personal  items  in 
the  F&M  ...  I  would  like  to 
mention  each  one  of  the  editors 
and  publishers  we  enjoyed  visit¬ 
ing  with.” 

Mrs.  Freeman  then  proceeded 
to  name  everyone  who  attended 
the  Conference  after  which  she 
told  something  about  some  of 
them:  “.  .  .  Penn  Jones  Jr.  .  .  . 
author  of  Forgive  My  Grief,  a 
book  pertaining  to  the  assination 
of  President  Kennedy  .  .  .  John 
Watts,  not  only  a  good  editor 
but  an  accomplished  pianist  .  .  . 
Joyce  Klug,  editor  of  one  of  her 
four  newspapers  and  a  good 
artist  to  l)oot  .  .  .  J.  A.  Morris,  a 
great  informant  on  the  Canadian 
way  of  life  .  .  .  Marie  Blaha,  a 
young  mother  of  four  children 
who  single-handedly  started  her 
own  newspaper  in  Syosset,  N.  Y. 
.  .  .  Mildred  Hicks,  a  charming 
T.')-year-old  lady  who  won  the 
Golden  Quill  a  few  years  ago  for 
her  editorial  on  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  .  .  .  William  Rotch,  owner 


in  talaria*  the  t  is  small,  but . . . 

in  Teletype 

it’s  always  a  cap . . . 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  “Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine."  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  "Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,"  or  "Teletype  it." 


of  a  newspaper  that  has  been  in 
his  family  since  1805  .  . 

She  added  that  all  the  Con¬ 
ference  editors  “showed  that 
they  are  not  only  well  informed 
on  most  every  subject  discussed 
at  the  sessions  . .  .  but  they  have 
shown  they  have  the  guts  and 
determination  so  desperately 
needed  if  we  are  to  maintain 
freedom  and  peace  in  the  world 
.  .  .  You,  as  reader,  may  cuss  or 
discuss  them.  But  never  under¬ 
estimate  them.” 


BOOKLETS 


Dr.  Long  has  announced  that 
booklets  containing  “The  Golden 
Dozen”  editorials  that  made  up 
the  Golden  Quill  winner  and  11 
runners-up  is  available  to  any¬ 
one  who  sends  25  cents  for  mail¬ 
ing  costs  to  him  in  care  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  Ill. 


‘.4nierican  ^’ay’ 

On  his  return  from  the  Con¬ 
ference,  Bill  Rotch,  the  Milford 
(N.  H.)  Cabinet,  devoted  his 
“Letter  from  the  Editor”  to  dis¬ 
cussing  J.  R.  Freeman’s  Oil 
Shale  investigation  (as  did  a 
number  of  other  ICWNE  edi¬ 
tors).  Rotch  said:  “J.  R.  Free¬ 
man  ought  to  be  home  selling 
advertising  and  writing  safe 
editorials  on  the  need  for  stop 
signs  in  his  town.  Instead  he 
follows  his  crusade.  He  believes 
he  is  on  to  something  dirty. 
Bullet  holes  in  his  stationwagon 
testify  to  the  fact  that  someone 
in  the  game  is  playing  for  keeps. 

“We  sat  in  a  cottage  out  at 
Pere  Marquette  state  park  in 
Illinois  10  days  ago  and  listened 
to  J.  R.  tell  about  those  bullet 
holes.  His  pretty  blonde  wife  sat 
across  the  room.  His  two 
tow-headed  sons  had  dropped  off 
to  sleep.  Half-a-dozen  other 
weekly  editors  sipped  bourbon 
and  tapwater,  while  this  unas¬ 
suming  newsman  described  what 
it. is  like  to  be  driving  down  the 
highway  and  suddenly  realize 
that  rifle  bullets  are  smashing 
the  glass  beside  your  head. 

“Scared?  Certainly.  Yet  here 
he  was  in  Illinois  going  over 
notes  before  talking  on  a  St. 
Louis  radio  station,  and  billed  to 
speak  to  newsmen  the  following 
night  on  the  oil  shale  scandal  .  .  . 

“Why  doesn’t  he  quit?  Is  oil 
shale,  all  the  oil  in  the  world, 
worth  the  risk  of  a  bullet  in  the 
back?  We  can’t  answer  that,  and 
neither  can  J.  R.  Freeman.  He 
is  winning  a  lot  of  respect  among 
his  colleagues.  Few  of  us  would 
have  his  guts.  He  is  a  simple, 
indignant  individual,  and  he 
senses  a  vast  scandal.  He  is 
fighting  it  in  what  he  believes  is 
the  American  way,  by  giving  it 
full  exposure  in  the  public 
press.” 

The  ICWNE  fellows  write 
about  the  conference.  Freireich 
writes  about  Wilt.  Wilt  writes 
about  Coleman.  Rotch  writes 
about  J.  R.  Freeman.  Elaine 
Freeman  writes  about  everybody 
there. 

What  other  newspaper  con¬ 
ference,  convention  or  meeting 
ever  gets  this  kind  of  personal, 
almost  mystical  attention  in  the 
pages  of  editors  who  attend  it? 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Third  Newspaper 
For  Lafromboise 

Abekdeen,  Wash.  , 

Sale  of  the  Aberdeen  World  j 
to  Richard  R.  Lafromboise, 
owner-publisher  of  two  Pacific 
Coast  dailies,  was  announced 
here  by  Peter  P.  Foelkner,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  The  transfer 
will  1)6  effected  Sept.  1. 

The  17,6()0-circulation  after¬ 
noon  evening  newspaper  will 
continue  under  local  direction 
except  for  the  I'etirement  of 
Foelkner.  This  is  in  keeping  witt 
the  basic  policy  of  his  opera¬ 
tions,  the  new  publisher  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  World  was  purchased 
from  the  heirs  of  Werner  A. 
Rupp,  editor  and  chief  owner  of 
the  World  from  1908  to  1963. 
They  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foelkner 
and  Lynn  Cox. 

Lafromboise  also  i)ublishes 
the  Centralia-CheUaUia  (Wash.) 
Chronicle,  purchased  last  year, 
and  the  Red  Bluff  (Calif.)  .Vcu’s, 
which  he  acquired  in  1964. 


Watts  Viewed  .4^ain 
By  L..4.  Times  Team 

Los  .Angeles 
second  Lon  Angelen  Timen’ 
view  of  Watts  was  reprinted  in 
booklet  form  following  its  pre¬ 
sentation  in  the  newspaper.  Jack 
Jones,  who  wrote  many  of  the 
bylined  reports  on  the  1965  riots, 
again  was  assisted  by  a  Times’ 
team  in  developing  the  View  of 
Watts  Today  series. 

Preparations  for  the  series 
were  infinitely  more  complex 
than  those  for  the  series  of  two 
years  ago,  the  Times  reported. 
Jones  had  help  from  Times’  spe¬ 
cialists  and  many  staff  writers 
for  several  months. 

In  a  summary  the  Times  said 
it  found  basic  woes  still  existent 
and  concluded  many  problems 
won’t  disappear  until  bigotry 
does,  “but  that,  it  seems,  is  de¬ 
cades  away.” 

The  new  series  featured  sepa¬ 
rate  reports  on  jobs,  relief,  proj¬ 
ects,  health,  education,  home  re¬ 
habilitation,  residential  changes, 
the  police  attitude  and  Negro 
aid  efforts. 
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To  the  Boy  Scouts  at  Camp  Lewis 
Humble  is  Operation  Water  Mountain 


picnic.  But  sometimes  it  feels  good 
to  have  sore  muscles.  □  Today, 
a  gravity-feed  system  supplies  the 
Scout  campsite  with  plenty  of  clean, 
freshwater.  □  To  these  young 
boys  Humble  probably  isn’t 
America’s  Leading  Energy 
Company.  To  them  Humble  is 
Operation  Water  Mountain.  This  is 
not  the  first  —  or  the  last  — 


Their  water  system  damaged  by  a 
summer  storm,  the  Scouts  at  Camp 
Lewis,  New  Jersey,  were  stuck 
without  fresh  water  —  to  drink  or 
use  for  cooking.  And  no  showers! 

A  group  of  fellows  from  Humble’s 
Bayonne,  N.J.,  Refinery  moved 
quickly  to  remedy  the  problem.  On 
a  Saturday,  some  50  Humble  men 
met  at  the  camp  to  begin  Operation 
Water  Mountain.  □  They  buried  a 
10,000-gallon  tank  in  a  mountaintop 
overlooking  the  camp.  Then  they 
painstakingly  laid  1200  feet  of 
pipeline  and  completed  connections 
to  the  camp’s  well  below.  It  was  no 


community  service  to  be  rendered 
by  our  men  at  Bayonne.  Their  spirit 
reflects  a  genuine  attitude  at 
Humble;  that  we  must  constantly 
respond  to  the  needs  of  America’s 
most  important  resource  —  its  . 
people. 


Humble  Oil  & 

NCC^  Refining  Company 

and  the  people  who  make  it 
America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 


^  illiaiii  l^)ve  Head^^ 

Lir  Piihlio  Relations 

The  appointment  of  William 
W.  Love  as  director  of  i)ul)lic 
relations  and  publications  for 
the  Brooklyn  Center  of  Lour 
Island  University,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  William  T.  Lai, 
acting  provost. 

Love,  who  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Sew  I'orA- 
Sun,  was  director  of  sports  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  Sew  York  Juur- 
nul-Ainerirnn  at  the  time  of  its 
merger  with  the  World-Tele- 
!/r<im  and  Herald  Tribune.  Prior 
to  assuming  the  sports  promo¬ 
tion  post,  he  had  l)een  an  adver¬ 
tising  division  manager,  assist¬ 
ant  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  sports  columnist,  coordina¬ 
tor  for  special  issues  and  edito¬ 
rial  promotion  manager. 

.\fter  leaving  the  Journal- 
American  at  the  time  of  the 
merger,  he  Itecame  an  associate 
with  H.  Bruno  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  a  public  relations  firm  spe¬ 
cializing  in  recreational  boating 
and  aviation  accounts. 

*  *  * 

Min  Grimes,  managing  editor 
of  the  I  ronton  (O.)  Tribune 
since  1961,  has  Ijeen  promoted 
to  executive  editor  and  Dan  A. 
Martin,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
succeeds  her  as  managing  editor. 


William  W.  Love 

James  McCailey,  recently 
resigned  manager  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  bureau,  Long  Beach  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram — re¬ 
joined  staff  as  manager  of  the 
Los  .Angeles  bureau.  WiNTON 
Combs,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  rewrite  desk — to  the 
Independent  copy  desk. 

*  *  * 

James  P.  Parks  Jr.,  assistant 
metropolitan  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Sews-Journal 
—  to  editor  of  Delmarva  Dialog, 


news 

Patrick  R.  Wilson,  former 
rejiorter,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press — named  a  project  man¬ 
ager  in  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  Sylvania  Electric  Products 
Inc.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Everett  W.  Webb,  Alaine 
newspaperman  —  named  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  public  affairs, 
State  Civil  Defense  and  Public 
Safety  .Agency. 

*  '  ♦  ♦ 

Harold  L.  Cail — retiring  as 
amusements  editor,  Portland 
(Me.)  Newspapers,  after  48 
years  with  the  Guy  Gannett 
dailies. 

*  *  * 

.Ann  .Anderson,  Orlando 
(P'la.)  Sentinel-Star  Brevard 
Section  Women’s  Page  staffer — 
resigned  to  teach  school. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Dangler,  Titusville  (Ha,) 
Bureau  staffer  for  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star — transferred  to  the 
Cocoa  Bureau, 

*  *  * 

Edward  Frank — named  news 
editor  for  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 
•  * 

Chester  E.  Clark — from  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  in  Chicago  to 
Triangle  Publications  Inc.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  as  assistant  labor  rela¬ 
tions  director. 

*  *  * 

Henry'  W.  See — from  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Minneapolis,  to  Life  magazine 
as  promotion  director,  succeed¬ 
ing  Robert  P.  Fisler,  now  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated. 

•  *  « 

William  .A.  Gold,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Jonmal  and  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen-Journal,  has  formed 
a  public  relations  company  in 
.Akron. 

*  *  * 

Victoria  Flanders — from  re¬ 
porter  and  religion  editor  at  the 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance 
to  general  staff.  Deer  Park 
(N.  Y.)  Suffolk  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Fallon  Trotter — promoted  to 
executive  editor  of  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press  Register  to  succeed 
George  W.  Cox  who  resigned, 
ending  a  30-year  association 
with  the  newspapers.  John  G. 
FaY' — named  associate  executive 
editor.  Jerry  Carter  succeeds 
Fay  as  Sunday  editor.  James 
Hal  David — now  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Press. 

*  *  * 

Maurice  Western — promoted 
to  Ottawa  editor  of  the  Winni¬ 
peg  (Man.)  Free  Press. 

EDITOR  Sc  PU 
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Elizabeth  .A.  Robertson,  who 
formerly  worked  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Bangor 
(.Me.)  Daily  Sews,  has  been 
named  to  the  Business  .Adminis¬ 
tration  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Palm  Beach  in  Florida. 

*  nt  * 

David  H.  Brown — from  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  /Ve.s.s' .staff  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  assistant  director  of 
public  information. 

*  *  m 

Donald  J.  Sterling  Jr.  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  and  Roy  J.  Beadle  be¬ 
comes  associate  editor  by  his  own 
request.  Jerry  Tippens,  a  re¬ 
porter  since  1962,  has  lieen 
named  as  associate  editor. 

* 

John  D.  Baugi  ess— from 
sports  and  feature  writer  at  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
to  the  staff  of  the  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian, 

*.  in  if 

Bob  Woehler,  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  at  the  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian,  has 
moved  to  the  T ri-City  Herald  at 
Kennewick,  Wash. 

»  *  * 

Don  .Alexander,  senior  editor 
of  public  information  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Kans¬ 
as  City,  goes  to  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 
Sept.  1,  as  public  information 
specialist. 

«  «  * 

Frederick  E.  Kraly  replaces 
the  late  Wood  H.  Gageby  as  na¬ 
tional  advertisirig  manager  at 
the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune- 
Star. 

*  *  « 

Peter  Mclintock — from  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  to  executive  editor 
of  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free 
Press,  succeeding  Shane  Mac- 
Kay  who  has  taken  a  position 
with  the  International  Nickel 
Co.  of  Canada. 

*  *  * 

George  Ferguson,  who  joined 
the  staff  of  the  .\ltus  (Okla.) 
Times-Democrat  last  January 
from  the  Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun, 
has  been  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  •  * 

John  M.  Langone,  former 
medical  news  writer  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Traveler 
— now  editor  of  Psychiatric 
Opinion  and  vicepresident  of 
Opinion  Publications  Inc. 

*  *  ♦ 

Syd  Kossen,  political  writer, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  has 
been  assigned  to  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  Service  in  Washington 
during  September  and  October. 
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in  the  news 


George  W.  Neill,  former 
night  editor,  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Star-News,  and 
more  recently  public  relations 
director,  California  Teachers 
Association — to  executive  editor, 
Education  USA  Publications, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 


William  Estes — from  police 
beat  to  Van  Nuys  to  copy  desk, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 


Kex  Hansen — from  West  Los 
Angeles  office  to  San  Fernando 
office,  Los  .Angeles  Times. 


,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , ,  ,  Grant  M.  Sims,  a  former 

award  WINNER-Harold  Burges  (center),  editor  and  publisher  F/.so/(«  (Calif.)  Times-Deltu  re- 

of  the  San  ^emente  (Cald.)  Sun-Post.  receives  Boys  Clubs  ot 

America  s  Herbert  Hoover  Memorial  Award  tor  Media  from  A.  E.  ,  •  .  ,  t,  .  ti  i 

Secrist  (right),  a  representative  of  the  organization.  The  Sun-Post  -^ssociated  Press  at  Helena, 

was  cited  for  contribtuions  to  the  Boys'  Club  Movement  and  the  -Mont. 

"cause  of  Juvenile  Decency."  Looking  on  (left)  is  Frank  Brinkman, 

president  of  the  Boys' Club  of  San  Clemente.  JoSEI’II  SWEAT  Jr.  is  leaving 

the  public  relations  office  of  Van- 

Keitii  Raiin,  reporter  for  the  Eileen  Somers,  editorial  derbilt  University  to  return  to 
Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian  writer  for  the  Waterbary  the  Associated  Press,  at  Newark, 

—elected  first  president  of  the  (Conn.)  Kepahlican,  has  taken  N.  J. 

Kern  Press  Club.  an  editorial  position  in  Phila-  *  *  * 

*  ♦  *  delphia.  Doi’glas  A.  Kienitz,  former 

Peter  Tciiakirides,  editorial  Idaho  Falls  (Ida.)  Post-Register 
writer  for  the  Waterbary  reporter — to  the  Associated 

(Conn.)  Kepablican,  has  com-  Pi-ess  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
pleted  studies  at  Yale  University  ♦  *  * 

for  a  doctorate.  Carl  Hilliard — from  AP, 

Cheyenne,  to  AP,  Denver. 

James  Mi'ckley,  formerly  as-  *  ♦  * 

sistant  retail  advertising  man-  Bill  Hazlett— promoted  to 
ager,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  city  editor  of  the  Long  Beach 

Press— now  retail  advertising  (Calif.)  Independent.  James 

manager,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  McCavley— shifted  from  the 
Journal.  Sacramento  bureau  of  the  Inde- 


David  F.  Belnap,  director  of 
United  Press  International’s 
Latin  American  Services — ap¬ 
pointed  Los  .Angeles  Times  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  Buenos  Aires, 
.Argentina.  He  succeeds  George 
Xatanson,  resigned. 


Maggie  Carboneau,  on  the 
advertising-promotion  staff  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  later 
a  city  editor  and  women’s  editor 
in  Southern  California  news¬ 
papers — appointed  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ornwpe  (Calif.)  News. 


Ken  Weaver — from  weekly  Peter  G: 
Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric  broadcaster 
managing  editor  to  managing  the  Star 
editor,  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  which  is  pt 
Dealer.  Dave  Philpo,  news  edi-  onto  Star. 
tor  to  acting  managing  editor  of 
the  Eccentric. 


Harvey  Walters,  former 
Southern  California  manager 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and 
former  secretary-manager  of 
the  Georgia  Press  Association 
—resigned  as  news  and  publi¬ 
cations  manager  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Counties  Gas  Co.,  in  Los 
.^ngeles,  to  enter  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Theological  Seminary  for 
a  three  year  course  leeading  to 
the  bachelor  ofidivinity  degree 
and  a  Presbyterian  pastorage. 


Hal  Metzgar  Jr.,  former 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  city  editor, 
lately  with  a  local  stock  broker¬ 
age  concern — to  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Times-Star  as  a  feature 
writer. 
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‘Red’  Quinlan  Leaves 
Fielfl  Communications 

Chicago 

Sterling  C.  (“Red”)  Quinlan 
has  resigned  as  president  of 
Field  Communications  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  general  manager  of 
WFLD-TV’  effective  October  1. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Bailey  K.  Howard,  president 
of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  the 
parent  company. 

WFLD-TV  went  on  the  air  in 
January,  1966. 

Quinlan  said,  “the  late  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  IV  asked  me  to  join 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.  to  survey 
broadcasting  possibilities  for  the 
corporation.  Launching  WFLD- 
TV  was  the  most  exciting  result. 
With  the  station  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  I  feel  I  have  fulfilled  my 
commitment  and  attained  the 
challenging  objective  Mr.  Field 
and  I  sought. 

“I  have  never  enjoyed  a  more 
pleasant  relationship  than  that 
which  I’ve  had  with  the  Field 
e.xecutives.” 

Quinlan  joined  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.  in  February’,  1964, 
and  Field  Communications  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary,  was  founded  in  June, 
1964. 

*  *  ♦ 

George  Raubaciier,  sports 
editor  of  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Daily  Gazette — retired. 

VOUR 

NCUl  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AYAIN 

CHAS.  T.  AAAIN.  INC. 

Engineers 

441  STUAtT  STRCCT,  tOSTON.  MASS.  nil*.  TO.  (Ill) 

1»1  L  MOKMAB  IT..  CNAIUTTE.  ■X.aM.  TO.  gM) 


ciation  which  preceded  the  sale 
to  SLN  in  1958. 

Guests  at  the  open  house  were 
assui-ed  by  Ross  P.  Game,  edi¬ 
tor,  that  the  news  room’s  daisy 
bed  would  be  replaced  by  poin- 
settas  come  Christmas. 

The  public  attendance  at 
Open  House  ran  close  to  6,000. 


Atomic  Energy  Writing 
Awards  Are  Announced 

The  Forum  Award  honoring 
significant  contributions  to  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  atomic 
energy'  will  be  presented  at  the 
annual  conference  of  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum,  Nov.  6-9  in 
Chicago. 

The  program  provides  for  an¬ 
nual  awards  of  $1,000  to  one  in¬ 
dividual  or  one  organization  in 
each  of  two  basic  categories:  a) 
the  nuclear  community  including 
those  actively  participating  or 
interested  in  atomic  energy  ac¬ 
tivities;  and  b)  the  media 

including  press,  radio,  television, 
films  and  publications. 

To  be  eligible  for  considera¬ 
tion  in  1967,  entries  or  nomina¬ 
tions —  which  may  be  submitted 
by  anyone — must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  Sept.  1,  1967, 
addressed  to  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum,  850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York  10022. 


Block-long  Napa  (Calif.)  Register  plant  contains  offset  production  facilities. 


Art  Adorns  Production  Room  Walls 


By  (lampitell  atson 


N.\pa,  Calif,  civic  center  area  replaces  a  two-  building  is  being  erected  on  the 
Flowers  grow  in  the  city  room  story'  building  so  outgrown  that  site  of  the  old  to  provide  total 
and  oil  paintings  adorn  the  two  additional  rental  areas  replacement  of  the  plant, 
walls  of  the  composing  room  of  were  required  to  meet  the  neeels  Equipment  in  use  here  in- 
the  Sapa  Daily  Register's  new  of  an  evening  daily'  with  a  circu-  eludes  air  conditioning,  which  is 
plant.  lation  now  reported  around  17,-  adjustable  for  each  department; 

Floors  are  carpeted,  lights  are  ()()().  the  Associated  Press  Offsetter 

in  banks  in  the  special  exterior  The  corner  entry'  beneath  Photon,  Admaster,  Justowriters 
lighting,  and  metal  desks  have  gold-plated  Napa  Register  signs  half  deck  color  attachment  tc 
color  plastic  overlays.  which  are  under  indirect  light-  the  Goss  and  Friden  Tape 

These  are  only  the  outward  ing  at  night  leads  to  a  hallway'  Merger.  Both  AP  and  UPI  serv- 
manifestations  of  sparkling  from  which  stem  advertising  ices  are  used, 
newness  in  the  expansive  and  editorial  departments.  These 
Scripps  League  Newspapers’  extend  to  the  composing  room 
facility  which  was  opened  for  walls  and  are  divided  only'  by'  a 
public  inspection  recently.  chin-high  railing  at  front  and 

the  four-line  belt  at  the  copy 

Italic  .Simplicity  desk  and  dispatch  areas  in  the  congratulatory'  ads. 

The  beautification  moves  belie 
the  basic  simplicity  of  the  de-  Gli 
sign  of  this  newly-converted  with 


Results  of  the  new  plant’s 

productivity'  were  shown  in  the  ^he  Hobby'  Foundation  has 
presentation  of  a  100-page  edi-  contributed  $500,000  to  Rice 
t'lon  July  29.  The  edition  car-  University  to  establish  the  Wil- 
ried  200  news  photos  and  150  Ham  Pettus  Hobby  chair  in 
A  multi-  American  History,  memorializ- 
color  cover  and  photo  covers  *ag  the  late  Governor  of  Texas 
were  featured.  (1917-1921). 

Stoiies  told  of  the  paper’s  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  edi- 
history'  since  its  Aug.  10,  1858  tor  of  the  Houston  Post,  is  yresi- 
founding,  its  news  stories  by  dent  of  the  foundation  which 
Mark  Twain,  Artemus  Ward  was  established  by  her  husband, 
and  Josh  Billings  and  its  88  herself  and  the  Houston  Post 
years  of  Francis  family  asso-  Co. 


BOSS  AND  SECRETARY— Philip  E.  Swift,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Napa  Valley  Publishing  Co.,  is  pictured  in  his  new 
office  with  secretary,  Mrs.  Billie  Brown. 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  August  26,  196: 


iThe  ttlobile  Press 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

AND  THE 

PASCAGOULA 

VHtssisstppi  Press  Pe^isier 

EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

ANNOUNCE 
THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 

THE  NEWHOUSE  DIVISION  OF 

Moloney,  Regan  65  Schmitt 

AS  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE 
EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER  1,1967 
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"THE  PAN  STARTS  HERE  AND  GOES  ALL  THE  WAY  ACROSS  TO... 


ph()T(m;raphy 

The  Art  of  Producing  Panoramic 

By  Jame$«  C. 


The  subject  is  panoramic  pic¬ 
tures — cutting  and  pasting. 

This  is  not  intended  for  pho¬ 
tographers  with  gear  from  pin¬ 
hole  cameras  to  Hasselblads  but 
rather  those  of  us  on  “middle 
income”  newspapers  who  occa¬ 
sionally  need  a  really  wide 
angle  picture. 

Many  times  it  is  easy  to  ex¬ 
cuse  a  “fair  to  middling”  re¬ 
sult  from  an  assignment  lie- 
cause  of  lack  of  equipment.  “If 
I  only  had  a  28mm  lens  .  .  .”  or 
“If  I  only  had  one  of  those 
fancy  Burke  and  James  pano¬ 
ramic  cameras.” 

Goo<i  results  can  be  gotten  on 
extreme  wide  angle  shots  with 
any  camera  and  a  mcnleiate 
supply  of  patience. 

Basically  it  amounts  to  past¬ 
ing  together  a  bunch  of  pic¬ 
tures.  Two  examples  of  such 
efforts  are  shown  on  this  page: 
The  interior  of  the  newly-fin¬ 
ished  gymnasium  and  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  dam  project. 

Although  cameras  are  avail¬ 
able  that  will  cover  120  degrees, 
they  are  quite  expensive  and 
have  limited  use. 

But  by  the  “cutting  and  past¬ 
ing”  method,  almost  any  cam¬ 
era  can  be  used — from  9mm 
Minox  to  4X5  Graphic  (or 
larger.) 

On  most  extremely  wide 
shots,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
about  six  frames  and  allow  50 
per  cent  overlap.  The  reason 
is  explained  below.  No  tripod 
is  necessary.  Precise  alignment 
can  be  made  when  assembling. 

by  Overlapping 

Because  of  the  edge  distor¬ 
tion  on  most  lenses  it  is  best 
to  select  about  the  center  half 
or  third  of  the  print  for  the 
finished  picture.  This  necessi¬ 
tates  the  ov’erlap.  When  shoot¬ 
ing,  just  approximate  this  over¬ 
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lap  liecause  precision  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary.  Just  remember  to  take 
all  shots  from  the  same  loca¬ 
tion. 

For  several  reasons,  allowing 
only  slight  overlap  will  not 
work  well.  The  edge  distortion 
on  the  individual  negative  is 
one  reason.  The  other  is  that 
straight  lines  tend  to  “bulgt*” 
in  the  middle  and  sweep  away 
at  the  edges  when  the  big  pic¬ 
ture  is  stuck  together.  This 
"bulge”  should  be  a  gradual 
curve. 

Many  will  remember  seeing 
this  distortion  in  pictures  made 
with  the  old  classic  panoramic 
camera  used  for  school  group 
l)ictures.  The  camera  had  a 
thin  slit  instead  of  a  shutter 
and  used  film  six  inches  wide. 
A  gear  mechanism  both  panned 
the  camera  and  moved  the  film 
l)ehind  the  slit  at  the  pioper 
speed.  It  could  shoot  .‘3(50  de¬ 


grees  or  more — until  it  used 
up  the  roll  of  film. 

This  same  sort  of  distortion 
will  be  represented  on  pano- 
rams  using  a  conventional  cam¬ 
era.  The  i-eason  is  that  objects 
(or  parts  of  them)  that  are 
closer  to  the  camera  will  be 
larger. 

If  this  distortion  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  several  steps,  the  lines 
will  appear  to  curve  gradually 
rather  than  making  sharp  juts. 

Printing  Control 

The  greatest  control  has  to 
be  in  the  printing.  Assuming 
exposure  and  lighting  conditions 
were  identical  when  the  frames 
were  shot  (as  they  must  be) 
the  printing  time  will  be  the 
same  on  all  prints.  It  is  best  to 
print  the  whole  negative  ap¬ 
proximately  8X10.  The  excess 
can  be  trimmed  off  or  over¬ 
lapped.  But  grey  tones  must 
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Jim  I.«wis,  26,  is  a  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Livermore  5 
(Calif.)  Herald  &  News,  an  8,- 
000-circulation  daily  40  miles 
ea.st  of  San  Francisco. 


match  from  panel  to  panel  or 
the  join  lines  will  be  more  pro¬ 
nounced. 

At  the  Livermore  (Calif.)  ] 
Herald  and  Sewx,  a  stabiliza- 1 
tion  processor  solved  the  prob-  ; 
lem  quite  easily.  But  conven¬ 
tional  tray  processing  can  yield 
the  same  results  if  developing  * 
time  for  each  panel  is  absolutely 
the  same.  (A  suggested  method  j 
is  to  determine  on  the  first  print  ! 
the  developing  time  necessary,  j 
then  use  a  timer  on  the  rest.) 

On  assembling  the  final  big 
picture,  roughly  “eyeball”  the ; 
center  half  of  each  panel,  start- ' 
(Continued  on  page  40)  | 
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General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people. 

^  Jack  Schweibold  took  off.  And  landed  two  world  records. 

'  When  General  Motors’  Allison  Not  only  did  he  prove  it,  but  Which  is  why  you  never  have 

I  Division  developed  a  gas  tur-  he  set  new  world's  helicopter  to  settle  for  less  than  the  best 

bine  for  the  Army  that  doubles  records  for  closed-circuit  dis-  from  General  Motors, 
a  chopper’s  speed,  range  and  tance  and  longest  solo  flight  And  another  reason  why,  for 
payload  with  half  the  engine  to  boot.  GM  people  like  Jack  example,  you  get  a  better  buy 
weight,  it  was  test  pilot  Jack  Schweibold  won’t  settle  for  less  in  a  Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Olds- 
Schweibold’s  job  to  prove  it.  than  the  best  from  themselves.  mobile,  Buick  or  Cadillac  car. 


EXCELLENCE 


Jack  Schweibold,  Test  Pilot,  Allison  Division,  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 


Pan  Pictures 

(Continued  from  pnge  38) 


ing  at  one  end  trim  one  of  the 
prints  and  lay  it  on  its  neigh¬ 
bor  until  straight  lines  match. 
Do  not  trim  both  prints.  The 
trimming  itself  may  be  inexact 
and  some  adjusting  is  necessary 
when  the  set  is  finally  glued 
together.  The  overlapping  also 
avoids  the  need  for  a  backing 
sheet. 

On  interiors,  a  natural  line 
is  often  a  good  place  to  make 
a  join.  Examples  are  edges  of 
curtains,  such  natural  intersec¬ 
tions  as  two  walls,  a  doorway 
or  window.  However,  such 
natural  lines  are  not  mandatory 
for  a  clean  join. 

Rubber  cement  is  a  good  ad¬ 
hesive.  It  allows  some  manipu¬ 
lation  for  register  before  it  sets 
and  the  excess  can  be  neatly 
rubbed  off  when  dry. 

The  reason  the  8X10  size  is 
recommended  is  so  that  any 
errors  in  registei-  will  be  dimin¬ 
ished  when  final  engraving  is 
done.  A  120-degree  shot  will 
stretch  18  to  24  inches.  Thus, 
even  at  eight  columns,  a  75  per 


cent  reduction  will  be  made. 

A  word  on  reproduction.  Off¬ 
set  or  zinc  engravings  pose  no 
problem.  Those  with  Fairchild 
system  would  still  be  well-ad¬ 
vised  to  make  the  large  unit 
then  re-photograph  it  and  print 
to  final  size.  If  an  eight-column 
finished  product  is  desired, 
print  and  engrave  it  in  sections 
and  butt  the  plastics  together. 

It  all  sounds  quite  inexact 
and  kindergartenish  but  the  re¬ 
sults  can  be  most  striking  and 
satisfying. 

• 

8oholar»«hip  Guide 
Reque8t8  in  Braille 

Pri.nccton,  X.  J. 

Two  recjuests,  written  in 
Biaille,  for  the  1967  Journalism 
Scholarship  Guide,  were  filled 
this  week  by  The  Newspaper 
Fund.  Both  letters  came  from 
India,  from  the  states  of  Madras 
ami  Bihar.  .4  blind  honors  grad¬ 
uate  fi-om  the  1967  Princeton 
high  school  class  “read”  the  let¬ 
ters  for  Paul  Swensson,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Fund.  The 
Scholarship  Guides,  airmailed  to 
India,  brought  to  20,279  the 
number  distributed  since  Janu¬ 
ary. 
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Military  News  Guideline: 
Be  Simple.  .  Fast . .  Accurate 


Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

“Ideally  we  can  do  without 
you.” 

“But  realistically,  there  is  a 
genuine  need  for  professional 
military  information  officers  who 
know  their  services,  their  com¬ 
plexities  and  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing.” 

These  words  came  not  from  a 
military  commander,  but  from  a 
newspaperman  with  more  than 
26  years  experience  covering  the 
military  beat. 

The  were  uttered  b.v  Charles 
Corddry,  chief  military  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
as  he  appeared  at  the  Defense 
Information  School  here  as  part 
of  its  Guest  Lecture  Series. 

Corddry,  who  joined  the  Sun 
last  March,  after  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  centurj'  of  reporting  for 
United  Press  International,  of¬ 
fered  DINFOS  staff,  faculty 
and  students  some  rather  basic, 
,vet  realistic  advice: 

“Keep  your  stor.v  simple,  move 
it  fast  and  above  all,  be  accu¬ 
rate.” 

He  added,  “There  are  few 
bonafide  militaiy  experts  cov¬ 
ering  the  military  beat  today. 
If  the  story  is  tol<l  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  terms,  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  and  not  misunderstood.” 

Corddry’s  call  for  accuracy 
was  highlighted  by  his  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  worthy  goal  which 
is  already  a  DINFOS  doctrine: 

“Be  truthful  straightforward 
and  above  all  never  mislead  the 
American  press.” 

The  apjiearance  of  the  experi¬ 
enced  Pentagon  observer  was  not 
a  “one  shot  affair”  for  either 
Corddry  or  the  school,  which 
trains  journalists  from  all  four 
military  services,  the  Coast 
Guard  and  civilian  information 
personnel  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  who  in  turn  man 
information  offices  around  the 
globe. 

STOLE 
MY  IDEA!' 

can't  happen  to  you  T 
but  it  can.  And  the 
n^^ZB^Vloss  in  money  and  prea- 
VH^^^^Btise  can  be  tremendous 

W:  —  UNLESS  you  have 

Employera  Special  Ex- 
ceaa  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount  i 
you  agree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your  i 
passible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli- 
ration.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy,  i 
copyright  violation.  Rates  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleasant  publicity.  : 
Phone  or  write: 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 


DINFOS,  which  could  lay 
claim  to  being  one  of  the  largest 
schools  of  journalism  in  .Amer¬ 
ica,  is  the  only  military  infor¬ 
mation  specialist  training  school 
in  the  .4rmed  Forces. 

When  all  classes,  which  began 
last  fiscal  year,  graduate  at  the 
end  of  August,  DINP'OS  will 
have  added  approximately  1,650 
graduates  in  FY67  to  its  alumni 
roster. 

Corddry’s  appearance  on  the 
Guest  Lecture  platform  was  his 
second.  He  followed  .4.  Barney 
Oldfield,  retiied  .4ir  Force  colo¬ 
nel.  who  is  liest  known  in  the 
business  world  as  the  Litton 
Industries  PR  chief  and  in  the 
civilian  news  world  for  his  book, 
“Never  a  Shot  in  Anger,”  the 
stoi  y  of  the  war  correspondents 
of  World  War  11. 

Others  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  program  are : 

Richard  Yoakam,  associate 
professor  of  Journalism,  Indiana 
Universit.v. 

The  late  Bernard  B.  Fall, 
authority  on  Vietnamese  affairs. 

Harr>’  Golden,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Carolina  Ii^raelite. 

John  Charles  Daly,  television 
news  commentator. 

James  C.  Hagert.v,  former 
press  secretary  for  President 
Eisenhower  and  presently  vice- 
president  for  corporate  affairs 
of  American  Broadcasting  Co. 

Lloyd  Norman,  Pentagon  cor¬ 
respondent,  Xeuaweek. 

Brigadier  General  S.  L.  .4. 
Marshall,  military  author  and 
historian. 

Arthur  Sylvester,  former  as¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military 
editor,  Neu'  York  Times. 

• 

UPI  Making  Tests 
On  European  Network 

For  the  la.st  two  weeks  United 
Press  International  has  tested 
a  European-wide  communica¬ 
tions  network  which  divides  a 
single  physical  circuit  into 
newspicture  and  telegraph 
channels. 

R.  W.  Beaton,  UPI  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  European 
manager,  said:  “We  not  only 
are  speeding  more  news  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  but  we  now  can  elim¬ 
inate  filing  log-jams  and  tailor 
news  to  specific  needs  within 
specific  areas  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  continent.” 

Dispatches  on  the  new  cir¬ 
cuit  carry  the  “UPI”  logotype 
instead  of  “BUP”  (British 
United  Press)  which  had  l^n 
traditional  with  United  King¬ 
dom  subscribers  since  1923. 


21  West  10th,  Kanaas  City,  Ho.  64106 

N«w  Y«rkjlll  Jolui;  8mi  PMadMo-  ttO  IfoatsMMiv 
Chiw—.  in  W.  Jikmm:  AtHwm,  *4  pMditrM.  N.  m. 
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Encouraging  Trend 
In  Editorial  Pages 


Bv  Dr.  Ernie  Hyinls 


Athkns,  Ga.  any  advertisings  on  their  editor 
At  least  half  of  the  medium-  ial  pages,  and  only  4  of  the  1! 
sized  daily  newspapers  in  Geor-  devoted  any  space  to  genera 
gia  now  have  lively  editorial  news  items.  Several  did,  how 
pages  with  a  variety  of  features  ever,  run  crossword  puzzles  anc 
displayed  in  attractive  formats,  similar  features  on  the  editoria 
Some  still  have  dull  typog-  page, 
raphy  and  duller  editorials  and  Most  of  the  papers  emploj 
features,  but  most  are  aware  larger  type  for  editorials  an( 
of  local,  state  and  national  is-  use  various  dressing  devicei 
sues  and  present  them  in  read-  such  as  half-column  cuts,  boh 
able  editorials,  letters  to  the  face  type,  and  subheads.  Three 
editor,  and  other  features.  of  the  papers  are  printed  or 


Rockwell 


editorial  pages  in  13  Georgia  ually  attractive. 

newspapers  with  circulations  «  • 

ranging  from  6,000  to  20,000  Mo.rly  (.onserval.ve 

revealed  many  possible  weak-  With  one  exception  the  13 

nesses,  but  even  more  strengths,  papers  studied  can  probably  be 
The  study,  made  by  students  classified  politically  as  conserv- 
in  an  editorials  class  at  the  ative  or  moderately  conserv- 
University  of  Geor’gia  School  ative.  But  most  appear  to  sub- 
of  Journalism,  included  papers  scribe  to  the  policy  statement 
in  Americas,  Athens  (2),  offered  by  one  editor  who  said 
Brunswick,  Gairiesville,  Griffin,  his  paper  w'as  seeking  what  is 
LaGrange,  Marietta,  Moultrie,  best  for  its  community,  state, 
Thomasville,  Tifton,  Valdosta,  and  nation, 
and  Waycross.  Several  of  the  papers  stud- 

Most  of  the  papers  raised  ied  appear  to  have  weak  edi- 
local  and  state  issues  in  their  torial  voices,  and  all  could  be 
editorial  columns  and  took  defi-  improved.  But  several  papers 
nite  stands  on  these  issues.  appear  to  be  doing  an  excellent 
The  br’eakdown  of  299  editor-  editorial  pages 

ials  run  by  the  papers  during  are  making  some  contributions, 
the  two-week  study  is  as  fol-  viewed  the 

lows:  local,  65;  state,  57;  re-  state’s  newspapers  oyer  a  period 
gional,  20;  national,  78;  inter-  years,  the  trend  is  encourag- 
national,  46.  Thir’ty-three  could  *ag. 

not  adequately  be  classified  (Dr.  Hynds  is  Associate  Pro- 
geographically.  fessor  in  the  Henry  W.  Grady 

T  •  I  o-ft  t-n  w  j  School  of  Journalism,  Univer- 

ivpiral — 2.^0-3o0  Words  ..  ,  ,,  ... 

srty  of  Georgta.) 

Although  length  varied  with  • 

the  subject  and  the  paper,  the  c.  .  d  i*  ¥ 
typical  editorial  was  between  rolice  ISSlie 

250  and  350  wor-ds.  Cards  to  News  Media 

As  a  whole,  the  paper;s  relied  Harrisbirg,  Pa. 

heavrly  on  the  wrre  serwtees  and  Colonel  Frank  McKetta,  Com- 
sjn  ica  es  for  columns,  but  rnjgsioner  of  the  Pennsylvania 
more  than  half  had  at  least  state  Police,  has  announced  that 
one  local  columnist  Most  do  Regimental  Headquarters  will 
tween  balance  be-  issue  “News  Media  Identification 

IwLin?!  Cards’’  to  reporters  for  news- 

\iewpoints  rn  their  columns,  but  j-  j  ^  i- 

t),:- ™  u  •  paper  s,  radio  and  tv  stations, 

inis  failing  may  be  in  part  due  t.  •  u 

to  1  Foi’  newspapers  this  would 

to  the  fact  that  nearby  larger  cover  nublishers  reporters  nho- 
daihes  cany  these  columns.  pumisners,  repoiters,  pho- 

,  tographers,  camera  men,  edito- 

1  one  of  the  papers  has  a  writers,  and  t\’  and  radio 

ar  ocal  cai  toonist,  but  crew  meml>ers  assigned  to  news 
^%era  use  pictures  on  occasion  gathering  functions, 
nstead  of  cartoons.  Colonel  McKetta  said  the 

Letters  to  the  editor  were  cards  were  being  issued  annually 
earned  by  8  of  the  13  papers  because,  “The  State  Police  and 
uring  the  study  and  exchange  the  news  media  both  need  a 
eaitorials  were  carried  bv  7  of  cimnla  moanc  n-f  iHonfifinnf  inn 


It's  a  fact  that  parking  meters  mean  business.  Studies  show 
the  average  for  purchases  per  rnetered^^arking  space  in 
shopping  districts  is  $12  to  $14.  do  more,  much 

more.  ‘ 

Parking  meters  conte|||^llyi^Ei(^,  effel^  at  low  cost  (by 
decreasing  congestion  |«ul  increasing  turnover). 

Parking  meters  save  time  for  busyiaotorists  (who  tend  to 
make  better  use  of  metnred  minutes  and  hours). 

And,  happily,  parking  meters  furnish  important  revenue  to 
communities  which  they  can  use  to  improve  off-street  parking. 
This,  in  turn,  helps  improve  traffic  flow  and  the  whole  cycle 
starts  again. 

Parking  meters  provide  more  parking  places  for  more 
people  in  more  cities  everyday.  Hasa  Rockwell  parking  meter 
helped  you  lately? 


^Rockwell 
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Keep  Women  Faces  Clean ! 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Edilurial  (lunsullunl.  (^plry  Inlernutionul  Corporation 


Publishers  casting  a  new  look  at  their  women’s  sec¬ 
tions  should  consider  head  faces  as  well  as  content. 

If  you  have  a  readable  head  face  for  the  other  sec¬ 
tions,  do  you  need  something  different  in  women’s 
pages  ?  Probably  not. 

Many  newspapers  that  use  Bodoni  in  the  main  news 
sections,  for  example,  use  Bodoni  also  in  women’s. 

Traditional  belief  was  that  some  lighter  face — gent¬ 
ler  and  with  a  distinctively  feminine  aura — was  ne¬ 
cessary  in  a  woman’s  section. 

This  has  lead  to  vicious  assaults  upon  the  eye. 

We  have  a  few  examples  here.  About  the  w’orst  is 
the  Artcraft  italic  in  the  head  beginning  “Gold  stai’s 

Gold  stars  name 
Mrs.  Marie  Hula 


Better  Bridge 


Susan  Adams  Becomes 
Mrs.  Russell  Thomas 


(Duci^  {Tribnnr  |  nun'ics  •  r 


MEDALS  FOR  MERITORIOUS  MOTHERHOOD 


Awsiled  IS  Mottvn  Mv  Md  'Itiiir  Grard 
Against  die  Most  OvenMming  Aikefsitji 


F  rawley- W  illiamson 
Nuptials  Solemnized 

Miss  Paula  Sue  Hartley 
Bride  Of  Joseph  Mirto 

Why  Groiv  Old? 

There’s  Danger 
In  Sunlight 


A  MIXTURE  of  typo  faces — from  outline  to  extra  bold 
— belies  the  customary  objection  and  lends  a  pleasing, 
fashionable  appearance  to  this  page  of  women's 
interest  features  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

name.”  The  face  is  excessively  ornate.  It  crawls.  It’s 
a  bustle  on  a  hoopskirt.  Modern  woman  isn’t  like  that. 

Close  second  is  the  Caslon  italic  in  the  standing  head 
“Better  Bridge.”  It  is  objectionable  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons.  Fancy.  Frilly. 

The  Goudy  italic  (head  beginning  “Susan  Adams”) 
likewise  is  non-functional.  In  addition  to  being  orna¬ 
mental,  these  three  faces  lack  vigor.  Their  tone  is 
apologetic. 

Egmont  combines  feminine  atmosphere  and  greater 
functionalism  because  ornamented  characters  do  not 
intrude  upon  the  reader.  It’s  the  head  beginning 
“Frawley-Williamson.” 

A  lighter  face  of  Vogue  (beginning  “Miss  Paula 
Sue”)  does  the  job  well.  This  is  l)ecause  it  is  simple. 

Would  you  settle  for  Bodoni  bold?  It’s  the  head 
with  the  kicker  “Why  Grow  Old'/”  Too  black? 

These  are  starkly  simple.  That’s  why  they  are  em¬ 
phatic  and  easy  to  read. 

Typography  should  be  unostentatious,  almost  in¬ 
visible.  It  should  not  barge  in  on  the  reader  by  calling 
attention  to  itself. 
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Custer,  Indians  Fight 
Again  in  New  Cartoon 


By  Ray  Erwin 

“Custer’s  Last  Stand”  will 
start  off  a  new  cartoon  strip 
story  of  Gen.  G.  A.  Custer,  the 
7th  U.S.  Cavalry,  and  Mrs. 
Custer. 

The  cartoon:  “Garry  Owen!” 

The  cartoonist:  Ken  Lizorty. 

The  format:  Daily  strip  in 
four  columns. 

The  release:  Sept.  11. 

The  distributor:  Ken  Lizorty, 
6117  Fee  Fee  Rd.,  Hazelwood, 
Mo.  63042. 

“Garry  Owen!”  will  l)e  based 
on  a  study  and  analysis  of 
Custer  made  by  Ken  Lizorty,  38- 
year-old  creator  of  the  strip. 

100  llouks 

To  get  the  story  straight,  Ken 
joined  the  Historical  Societies 
of  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
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After  the  “Last  Stand”  epi¬ 
sode,  a  movie-style  flash-back 
will  go  to  the  day  Gen.  Custer 
and  his  wife  first  arrived  at  the 
7th  Cavalry’s  post. 

The  KeuI  Story 

“I  feel  this  strip  is  necessary 
to  help  dispel  all  the  phony 
stories  manufactured  over  the 
years  for  personal  reasons,”  said 
the  artist.  “And  if  anyone  thinks 
this  will  be  a  ‘kill-Indian’  orgy, 
he  is  mistaken,  for  it  will  por¬ 
tray  the  real  side  of  the  Old 
West.  For  example,  Gen.  Custer 
wrote  that  when  the  7th’s  camp 
was  attacked  in  1868,  and  the 
regiment  turned  out  firing  on  an 
Indian  riding  along  the  line,  not 
one  shot  hit  anybody!  Custer 
said  the  Indian  riders  were  as 
able  as  circus  performers.” 

Lizorty  grew  up  in  St.  Louis, 
and  has  been  working  for  the 
Federal  government  as  an  illus¬ 
trator. 


patch  is  pleased  to  have  as  one  1 
of  its  leading  columnists  the 
perceiving,  patriotic  and  profi¬ 
cient  Alice  Widener,  an  im¬ 
portant  contributor.”  Mrs.  Wid¬ 
ener  was  credited  with  a  seven- 
month  lead  in  China  news  in 
an  editorial  in  liar  rotas  Na¬ 
tional  liiasinetss  Weekly. 

Eleanor  Lambert,  leading 
fashion  authority  whose  column, 
“She”  is  distributed  by  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate  three 
times  weekly,  is  off  again  on  a 
new  and  challenging  adventure 
— th  is  time  to  show  American 
fashions  in  Moscow. 

Miss  Lambert  is  staging  two 
30-minute  shows  a  day  for  two 
weeks  in  the  Lenin  Palace  of 
Sports  during  the  International 
Clothing  Exhibit  in  which  the 
U.S.  is  participating  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  State.  Twenty- 
seven  countries  are  partici¬ 
pating. 

This  is  the  second  time  Miss 
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Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  gather¬ 
ing  more  than  100  books  on 
Custer,  also  cavalry  reports, 
records,  photographs,  and  mus¬ 
ter  rolls  from  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives.  He  made  two  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  Custer  Battlefield  in 
Montana. 

He  is  on  the  Editorial  Board 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn  Associ¬ 
ates’  Newsletter,  official  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  to  serious  study  and 
clarification  of  Custer’s  battle. 

“For  me,  it  started  when  I 
wanted  to  see  how  all  those 
Indians  looked  charging  Gen. 
Custer  at  his  last  battle,  which 
resulted  in  my  drawing  3,187 
individual  Indians,”  said  Lizorty, 
writer  and  artist.  “From  then  on 
I  was  a  ‘captured’  man. 

“I  thought  that  all  that  would 
he  necessary  was  to  get  a  good 
factual  book  on  Custer,  but  it 
^k  more  than  13  years  and  a 
lot  of  books,  records,  and  inten¬ 
sive  study.  My  research  has  not 
slacked  since.” 


Illllllllllllll 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a 
radio  and  tv  spot  announcement 
broadcast  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
about  Alice  Widener,  U.S.A. 
Syndicate  public  affairs  colum¬ 
nist:  “Alice  Widener,  a  fea¬ 
tured  columnist  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch  has  an  outstand¬ 
ing  record  for  discerning  trends 
and  reporting  them.  Mrs.  Wid¬ 
ener  has  interviewed  many  of 
the  world  leaders.  Some  are 
long-time  friends  who  greatly 
respect  Mrs.  Widener  and  speak 
freely  to  her.  Current  disclo¬ 
sures  of  a  military  purge  in 
China  and  possible  loss  of  army 
control  by  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  were  first  re¬ 
ported  by  Alice  Widener  seven 
months  ago.  She  is  often  ahead 
of  others  in  interpreting  devel¬ 
opments  at  home  and  abroad 
because  she  gets  straight  facts, 
analyzes  them  carefully  in  the 
light  of  her  years  of  study  and 
logically  and  simply  presents 
the  A,  B,  Cs  so  the  reader  also 
arrives  at  her  conclusions  too. 
Mrs.  Widener  is  an  expert  on 
Communism  and  a  long  student 
of  the  development  stages  of 
Communism  and  its  splinter 
factions.  The  Columbus  Dis- 


Eleanor  Lambert 

Lambert  has  presented  Ameri¬ 
can  fashions  to  Russian  women. 
The  first  was  in  1959.  Last 
February  under  the  same  aus¬ 
pices  she  staged  American 
fashion  shows  in  Tokyo.  In 
April  she  conducted  a  fashion 
tour  through  West  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  England.  In 
June  she  spent  several  weeks  in 
Australia  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  an  American  display 
to  be  staged  in  October. 

A  reader  of  the  Wooster 
(Ohio)  Daily  Record  won  the 
$100  cash  prize  in  Arcadia  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate’s  first  cash  con¬ 
test  in  its  “Stamp  Nook”  column. 
The  contest  will  be  a  semi-an¬ 
nual  affair.  The  requirement  was 
to  write  in  75  words  or  less  what 
woman  the  reader  would  like  to 
see  honored  by  the  issuance  of  a 
postage  stamp.  Arden  Welty,  the 
winner,  suggested  Anna  Ella 
Carroll,  an  adviser  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  cabinet. 
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Funnies  and  Features 
Develop  Broader  Appeal 


HORST  FAAS,  AP  photographer,  is  pictured  with  some  of  India's 
poor  and  destitute  in  a  Hindu  pilgrim's  hostel. 


Masses  of  People  in  India 
Make  Assignment  Difficult 


(Arthur  K.  McKvo>,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  emeritus.  New  Bri¬ 
tain  (Conn.)  Herald,  wrote  this 
article  for  his  column,  “The 
Observer,”  in  the  Herald). 

Remember  Happy  Hooligan, 
the  Yellow  Kid,  Buck  Rogers, 
Billy  the  Boy  Artist,  Krazy 
Kat,  Rusty  Reilly,  Harold  Teen 
and  the  Gumps? 

The  complete  disappearance 
from  the  “funny  pages”  of  these 
characters  who  once  sent  people 
into  stitches  laughing  or  held 
them  in  the  grip  of  suspense 
emphasizes  the  constantly 
changing  public  taste  for  some¬ 
thing  new  to  tickle  the  funny 
bone  or  heroes  to  admire.  For¬ 
gotten  now,  in  their  day  they 
became  almost  members  of  the 
family  and  could  be  counted  on 
to  cause  quarrels  among  the 
small  fry  for  possession  of  the 
“comic  section”  when  the  news¬ 
paper  was  delivered  to  the 
home. 

Shrouded  in  oblivion,  their 
names  are  absent  from  the 
syndicate  directories  of  Editor 
&  PcBLlSHER,  the  newspaper¬ 
man’s  trade  magazine  which 
has  just  issued  its  42nd  edition 
listing  titles  of  more  than  1,700 
features  available  in  publica¬ 
tions.  Taking  their  place  are 
other  characters  involved  in  ad¬ 
venture,  love  interest  or  amus¬ 
ing  episodes  more  in  keeping 
with  today’s  world. 

Broaden  Si-ope 

The  E&P  directory,  a  work¬ 
ing  manual  for  editors,  which 
contains  material  to  inform  or 
entertain,  points  up  the  increas¬ 
ing  trend  to  columns  written  on 
a  broad  range  of  subjects.  To 
provide  this  material,  the  syn¬ 
dicates  employ  an  army  of  men 
and  women  to  create,  sell,  route 
and  distribute  their  products. 
It  is  a  demanding  business  with 
standards  of  quality  to  be  main¬ 
tained  and  deadlines  to  be  met 
on  all  levels  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

For  the  eyes  of  the  fair  sex, 
advice  on  how  to  be  beautiful 
and  how  to  dress  well  is  given 
wide  coverage.  Special  articles 
are  written  on  etiquette,  child 
rearing,  parental  guidance,  sew¬ 
ing  and  patterns,  gardening,  in¬ 
terior  decorating,  literature, 
antiques,  the  care  of  pets,  food 
preparation  and  menus,  enter¬ 
taining  in  the  home  and  many 
other  topics. 

Appealing  to  men  are  col¬ 
umns  on  sports,  including  boat¬ 
ing,  auto  racing,  football,  base¬ 
ball,  basketball,  bowding,  golf, 
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fishing  and  hunting,  and  for 
men  who  like  to  putter  around 
their  property,  there  is  infor¬ 
mation  on  landscaping  and 
home  improvement.  Investment 
and  financial  news  is  not  over¬ 
looked  and  other  subjects  cov¬ 
ered  are  veterans’  news  and 
labor. 

Of  general  interest  are  reams 
of  information  on  activities  in 
Washington  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  art,  politics,  chess,  check¬ 
ers,  retirement,  medicare,  coins 
and  stamps,  bridge,  recoi-ds, 
education,  travel,  real  estate, 
astronomy,  astrology,  graphol¬ 
ogy,  television  and  radio,  maps, 
nature,  puzzles,  legal  opinions, 
oceanography,  the  stage  and 
screen,  aviation  and  outer  space, 
scientific  development,  yoga  and 
a  host  of  other  subjects. 

Keeping  Track 

Adventure  strips  which  were 
once  thought  to  have  excited 
only  the  juv’enile  mind  have  a 
large  adult  following  and  are 
discussed  with  the  same  famil¬ 
iarity  as  scores  on  the  diamond 
and  gridiron.  Romance  invites 
the  interest  of  women  and  girls 
and  whether  the  heroine  in  peril 
will  escape  her  captor  is  fol¬ 
lowed  closely.  Mirroring  life  as 
it  is  today,  the  E&P  listings 
would  provide  subject  matter 
for  a  social  w'orker  preparing 
his  Ph.  I),  thesis  on  what  in¬ 
terests  Americans  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

“Funnies”  were  born  in  the 
early  190()’s  when  Joseph  Pul¬ 
itzer  and  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  rival  New  York  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  introduced 
them  to  boost  circulation.  The 
Yellow  Kid  was  said  to  have 
been  the  first,  resulting  in  the 
coming  of  the  term  “yellow 
journalism”  by  the  competition. 
Within  10  years,  comic  strips 
were  appearing  in  nearly  all 
newspapers. 

• 

Bible  Stories 
Are  Illustrated 

Famous  Bible  stories,  illus¬ 
trated  with  spectacular  new 
drawings,  will  be  distributed  to 
newspapers  under  a  multiple 
printing  plan  by  the  Spaclea 
Syndicate. 

The  features,  from  a  new  book 
published  in  Italy,  may  lie  used 
in  roto  or  offset,  for  which  trans¬ 
parencies  are  provided.  They 
may  be  used  in  magazine  sec¬ 
tions,  comic  sections  or  ROP,  for 
which  mats  are  provided,  or  they 
can  be  run  in  black  and  white. 


Masses  of  people  are  the 
worst  problem  a  photographer 
has  to  face  on  assignment  in 
India,  says  AP’s  Horst  Faas. 
Rut  as  a  problem,  the  curious 
crowds  are  given  stiff  competi¬ 
tion  by  insects,  dirt,  and  haz¬ 
ards  of  auto  travel. 

Faas  and  the  New  Delhi  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  Joe  McGowan,  made 
a  1200-mile  tour  of  the  north¬ 
ern  provinces  of  West  Bengal 
and  Bihar  for  a  look  at  India’s 
hungry  multitudes.  Faas,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Berlin  who  has  covered 
the  Vietnam  war  since  1962, 
made  a  similar  trip  with  Mc¬ 
Gowan  18  months  ago. 

Stoiies  and  pictures  by  the 
AP  team  were  released  for  use 
beginning  Aug.  27. 

In  some  areas,  they  reported, 
children  looked  healthier  and 
better  fed  than  on  their  last 
trip. 

Faas  said  crowds  collected 
around  him  with  incredible 
speed  in  villages  and  cities 
whenever  he  took  out  his  cam¬ 
era.  He  carried  45  jjounds  of 
equipment,  including  two  cam¬ 
eras  each  for  black  and  white 
and  color. 

Faas  said  the  crowds  forced 
him  to  use  a  long  lens  camera 
for  many  of  his  photos,  shoot¬ 
ing  through  car  windows  or  over 
the  heads  of  the  mobs. 

The  only  item  more  popular 
than  his  camera  was  food,  Faas 
said.  When  food  was  distributed 
he  was  let  alone,  providing  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  to  take 
pictures  without  interference. 

While  photographing  a  Cal¬ 
cutta  mob  in  a  Peking-spon¬ 
sored  demonstration  outside  the 
United  States  Information  Serv¬ 
ice,  Faas  became  a  target  of 
the  demonstrators.  When  he 
pointed  out  he  was  of  German 


nationality,  the  rioters  shoved 
a  banner  in  front  of  him  read¬ 
ing:  “U.S.  and  Germany  imper¬ 
ialists  get  out  of  Vietnam.” 
They  started  throwing  rocks. 

Riding  on  the  one-lane  “Great 
Trunk”  road  between  New 
Delhi  and  Calcutta,  had  excit¬ 
ing  moments  for  the  AP  men. 
Bus  and  truck  drivers  consid¬ 
ered  the  hardened  middle  of  the 
road  theirs  by  right,  usually 
forcing  the  AP  news  team’s 
hired  taxi  into  the  mud  on  the 
side  of  the  road.  Faas  reported 
seeing  a  driver  being  lynched 
by  a  mob  for  running  over  a 
child. 

Faas  said  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  seemed  camera 
shy.  She  prov'ed  a  difficult  sub¬ 
ject,  he  said,  and  it  took  three 
days  to  get  meaningful  i)ictures 
of  her. 


Ray  Osrin 

(Cotitinued  from  p(t<fe  15) 


N.  Y.,  is  married  and  has  three 
children.  At  40,  he  has  made  a 
niche  for  himself  in  a  tough, 
competitive  business  and  is  ob¬ 
viously  happy  in  his  work.  How¬ 
ever,  he  emphasizes  that  he  still 
works  at  developing  his  craft 
and  experimenting.  Of  cartoon¬ 
ing  in  general  he  says: 

“I  feel  the  future  of  political 
cartooning  is  brighter  than  it’s 
ever  been,  l)ecause  there  are 
more  bright  young  men  in  the 
field  than  ever  before.  Editors 
and  publishers  seem  to  he  real¬ 
izing  the  difference  between 
merely  illustrating  the  lead  edi¬ 
torial  each  day  with  some  wishy- 
washy  flim-flam — and  a  cartoon 
that  really  tells  it  the  way  it’s 
happening.” 
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High  Water  News  Changes 
Name  As  River  Recedes 


By  Don  Miller 

College,  Alaska 

A  mimoograi)he(l  newspaper, 
published  in  morninj?  and  after¬ 
noon  editions,  kept  more  than 
6,500  flood  evacuees  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alaska  campus  near 
Fairbanks  informed  of  flood  and 
evacuation  news  after  Interior 
Alaska’s  disastrous  flood  in  mid- 
August. 

When  the  first  bewildered 
people  began  arriving  on  the 
university’s  2,250-acre  campus, 
situated  on  high  ground  four 
miles  from  Fairbanks,  university 
officials  were  ready  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  house,  feed  and  other¬ 
wise  care  for  them. 

Included  in  the  program  was 
a  daily  newsjjaper,  to  be  mimeo¬ 
graphed  on  8’2-by-ll  paper.  The 
first  edition  was  called  simply, 
“U  of  A  Flood  News”  and  con¬ 
tained  only  a  listing  of  services 
and  their  locations  on  campus. 

The  next  morning,  a  two-page 
edition  of  2,500  copies  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  masthead:  “High 
Water  News.”  The  lead  story, 
written  in  a  light  vein,  an¬ 
nounced  that  “more  than  6,000 
students  are  on  the  University 
of  Alaska  campus  today  to  at¬ 
tend  a  special  non-credit  short 
course  in  flood  survival  .  .  .” 

The  second  edition  had  four 
pages,  the  front  i)age  on  green 
stock. 

The  lead  story  reported  on  a 
successful  struggle  around  the 
clock  to  save  the  university’s 
power  plant  from  being  flooded. 
Other  topics  were  care  of  dogs, 
serving  hours  in  the  university 
cafeteria,  and  an  evacuation 
program  to  transfer  refugees  to 
homes  at  Anchorage. 

By  the  third  day,  “High 
Water  News”  had  l)ecome  a  fix¬ 
ture  in  the  evacuation  commun¬ 
ity.  One  issue  carried  an  eye¬ 
witness  report  on  flood  damage 
in  Fairbanks. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  publica¬ 
tion,  receding  flood  waters 
prompted  a  change  of  the 
paper’s  name  to  “(Lower) 
Water  News.”  When  the  Chena 
fell  further,  the  fifth  day’s  edi¬ 
tions  carried  the  masthead, 
“(Even  Lower)  High  Water 
News.” 

On  the  sixth  day  the  logo  read 
“(Even  Lower  Yet)  High  Water 
News.” 

As  the  campus  population 
dipped,  when  refugees  returned 
to  homes  or  left  for  Anchorage, 
the  “press  run”  of  the  news¬ 
paper  was  cut  to  1,500  copies. 

All  stories  were  written  by 
Bon  Miller,  head  of  the  univer- 
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sity’s  news  service,  and  Colin 
Mick,  news  editor  and  photogia- 
pher.  They  twice  daily  walked 
around  campus  to  visit  a  dozen 
news  sources  (the  campus  phone 
system  had  l)een  knocked  out  by 
the  flood)  to  gather  material. 

News-Miner 

{Continued  f  rom  pone  10) 

and  waded  in  search  of  rescue 
and  other  stories,  returned  at 
night  to  serve  as  unofficial 
house  mother  to  a  dozen  per¬ 
sons  at  the  newspaper  plant. 

She  built  a  stove  from  a  five- 
gallon  coffee  can,  punching  holes 
in  it  with  a  beer  can  opener.  It 
was  filled  with  wads  of  paper 
and  provided  cooking  heat  for 
hot  meals. 

Reporter  Sturgis  lost  one 
camera.  On  the  roof,  he  had 
hung  it  by  its  strap  to  a  ladder. 
An  incoming  helicopter  blew 
the  ladder  over.  The  camera 
was  swept  aw’ay  in  the  current. 

Charley  Mayse,  a  former 
trapper  and  the  paper’s  bush 
column  editor,  in  covering  evac¬ 
uation  centers  stepped  into  a 
deep  hole  carved  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  in  a  downtown  street.  He 
and  his  cameia  gear  were 
soaked. 

Snedden  went  under  at  least 
once.  On  Tuesday  morning  I 
summoned  a  passing  boat  and 
climbed  in,  carrying  a  story 
bound  for  the  AP  at  the  ACS 
building.  The  current  swept  the 
boat  against  a  car  where  it  cap¬ 
sized  and  was  held  there.  The 
three  occupants  and  myself  re¬ 
mained  at  the  plant  until  about 
3  p.m. 

Reporter  Kathleen  (Mike) 
Dalton,  after  taking  tourists 
and  other  refugees  into  her 
hillside  log  house,  drove  30 
miles  outside  Fairbanks  on 
Monday  to  photogi  aph  a  flood- 
threatened  dike.  Later  she  had 
to  abandon  her  car.  She  rode 
in  helicopters  and  trucks,  gath¬ 
ering  news.  Her  day  ended  20 
hours  later  when  she  bedded 
down  in  a  doorway  at  the  ACS 
building.  She  didn’t  return  to 
her  home  until  Friday  night. 
There  she  found  her  11-year- 
old  son  and  19  evacuees. 

On  resumption  of  publication, 
Monday,  Aug.  21,  the  news])a- 
per  was  still  without  AP  Tele¬ 
typesetter  service  temporarily, 
but  it  wasn’t  hard  to  fill  the 
paper.  There  was  a  week’s 
worth  of  local  news,  and  enough 
pictures  for  a  Souvenir  Flood 
Edition. 
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Writers: 

Write  yourseif  into  a 
rewarding  new  career  in 
programming— at  iBM 


Programming  offers  a  future  as 
promising  as  that  of  the  data  processing 
field  itself.  For  every  systems  advance 
has  proven  anew  that  a  data  processing 
system  is  only  as  good  as  the  programs 
developed  for  its  use.  As  computers  do 
more  and  more  complex  jobs,  the  chal¬ 
lenge  changes  from  one  of  learning  to 
one  of  creating  better  techniques.  Pro¬ 
gramming  writers  are  needed  today  to 
answer  the  challenge. 


What  is  required? 

Writing  experience  in  newspapers, 
magazines  or  technical  publications  and 
a  college  degree  are  essential.  A  apti¬ 
tude  toward  mathematics  and  supervi¬ 
sory  experience  on  publications  would 
help  but  are  not  required.  IBM  will 
combine  your  interests  and  experience 
and  provide  you  with  a  comprehensive 
training  program  at  full  pay,  if  you 
qualify. 


How  far  can  you  go  at  IBM? 

Consider  the  many  facets  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  IBM,  and  you’ll  see  a  promising 
opportunity  for  growth.  A  remarkable 
variety  of  starting  points  and  paths  of 
advancement  await  qualified  writers  at 
IBM.  You’d  begin  with  the  assurance 
that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career 
is  available  in  a  thriving  industry. 


The  location? 

Rochester,  Minnesota.  Located  80 
miles  South  of  Minneapolis-St.  Paul, 
Rochester  offers  unusual  cultural,  so¬ 
cial,  civic,  recreational  and  educational 
facilities.  Here  you  can  enjoy  relaxed 
living  in  a  progressive  city  of  50,000 
and  reap  the  benefits  of  working  with 
one  of  the  top  companies  in  the  nation. 


Sound  exciting?  Sure  it  does!  If  this 
is  the  kind  of  career  you’re  looking  for, 
please  write  us  today: 

D.  R.  Johnson, 

Dept.  WD8-H5, 

IBM  Corporation 
Rochester,  Minnesota  55091 


IBM 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Furniture  Ads 

(L'ontniued  from  page  16) 


tisement.  Most  women  recoil  at 
the  sight  of  giant-sized  price 
slugs.  Many  prices  slashed  over 
a  page  immediately  suggest  low 
quality. 

Genuine  Barf^ains 

“Genuine  bargains  are  ex¬ 
citing  to  women.  Bargains  prom¬ 
ise  a  better  furnishings  future 
than  homemakers  may  l)e  able  to 
afford  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand, 
L.4RGE  reductions  in  price 
make  most  women  suspicious. 
They  feel  that  the  furniture  is 
defective,  unattractive,  or  that 
the  store’s  regular  price  has 
l)een  excessive.” 

“There  are  two  types  of  low 
income  advertising,”  says  Social 
Research,  “one  which  implies 
that  the  store  considers  her  a 
good  customer  and  will  show  her 
some  respect.” 

The  other  type  “seems  to  be 
more  down-giaded  and  insulting 
than  it  perhajis  needs  to  l)e.  This 
kind  of  advertising  seems  to 
assume  that  women  of  low  in¬ 
come  groups  do  not  have  much 
sense  of  pride  or  desire.” 

Said  one  girl,  looking  at  a 
standard  super-market  type  lay¬ 
out,  “This  ad  is  awful.  It  doesn’t 
show  anything.  The  store  looks 
like  a  cheap  place  I  may  have  to 
wind  up  shopping  in,  but  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  START  there.” 

The  reason  the  advertisers 
were  paying  close  attention  is 
that  these  girls  have  not  l)een 
ending  up  at  these  stores  as 
often  as  they  used  to.  Lower 
sales  have  told  adv’ertisers  that 
other  stores  are  lassoing  their 
traditional  customers  and  the 
research  was  telling  them  why. 

Social  Research  had  specific 
suggestions  for  home  furnish¬ 
ings  adv'ertisers.  “Women  are 
quick  to  interpret  all  of  the  home 
furnishings  advertising  they  see. 
They  are  quick  to  recognize 
basic  appeals  as  well  as  basic 
honesty,  dishonesty,  or  exaggera¬ 
tion. 

i’hotugraph  Preferred 

“The  overall  quality  of  pres¬ 
ent  day  home  furnishings  adver¬ 
tising  is  uneven  in  almost  ev'ery 
level  of  the  market  from  bargain 
basement  to  gallery.  Some  re¬ 
tailers  apparently  are  not  doing 
all  they  can  to  attract  their  re¬ 
spective  audiences  into  the  ap¬ 
propriate  market. 

“There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  women  at  each  lev'el  of  in¬ 
come  and  status  approve  of  ad¬ 
vertising  aimed  at  an  audience 
level  slightly  above  them.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  market,  this 
means  there  is  ample  room  for 
better  organized  ads,  less  black 


and  white  blatancy,  and  greater 
pride  in  furnishings  shown.” 

One  of  the  strong  recommen¬ 
dations  was  for  photographs 
rather  than  sketches.  They  are 
considered  by  women  to  l>e  more 
realistic,  more  accurate.  “Photo¬ 
graphic  realism  amounts  to 
truthfulness  .  .  .  This  is  not  so 
with  respect  to  poor  photographs 
or  poor  reproduction.” 

At  the  round-table  discussions 
after  each  presentation,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  poor  mat  quality  came  up. 
“My  ads  look  like  mud,”  com¬ 
plained  one  retailer.  This,  and 
the  kind  of  image  on  the  mat  de¬ 
sired  by  the  store,  was  felt  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  supplying  the  mats. 

National  Family  Opinion,  Inc. 
(NFO)  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was 
hired  by  the  Home  Furnishings 
Marketing  and  Research  Council 
to  give  the  industry  a  “consumer 
profile”  of  its  customers. 

NFO  deals  by  mail  with 
groups  of  people,  1000  to  the 
group,  through  long  question¬ 
naires.  It  does  research  for 
Procter  &  Gamble,  Chrysler  and 
other  marketing  oriented  firms 
and  has  learned  to  check  up  on 
and  rely  upon  this  method. 

The  groups  are  balanced  ac¬ 
cording  to  geography,  age,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  other  statistical  cate¬ 
gories.  The  HFMRC  bought  the 
analysis  of  1.5  of  these  groups, 
or  15,000  people.  About  8000  of 
them  had  just  bought  or  were 
al)out  to  buy  home  furnishings 
in  the  fall  of  1966.  The  revela¬ 
tions  of  this  group  make  u|)  the 
second  study  of  this  series. 

In  Search  of  Information 

The  findings  of  the  NFO  study 
dovetailed  with  those  of  Social 
Research.  Part  of  the  long  proc¬ 
ess  of  buying  furnishings  for  the 
home  involves  reading  the  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  decorating  col¬ 
umns  for  information.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  gets  information  wherever 
she  can. 

Why  didn’t  she  buy?  Most 
families  said  frankly  they  didn’t 
have  enough  money  yet.  Price  is 
important.  They  were  frank 
about  other  things  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  sent  a  shudder  through 
the  assembled  manufacturers 
about  brand  names. 

Only  three  out  of  10  of  them 
could  identify  the  brand  of  the 
rug  they  had  just  bought.  Car¬ 
peting  did  better,  44%  knew 
theirs.  Most  l)edding  buyers  had 
no  brand  name  when  they  went 
in  to  buy.  Bedding  terminology 
is  so  confusing  that  four  out  of 
10  people  couldn’t  tell  what  type 
mattress  they  had  just  lx)ught. 
It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  the 
analysts  pointed  out,  that  this 
group  answers  in  their  own 
home,  can  take  their  time,  and 
are  encouraged  to  check  records. 
They  were  still  unsure  of  brands. 


When  it  came  to  furniture, 
seven  out  of  10  had  no  brand  in 
mind  when  they  went  shopping, 
and  after  they  had  bought  some¬ 
thing,  four  out  of  10  couldn’t 
name  the  brand.  When  they 
could,  it  was  most  likely  to  be  a 
recliner,  a  small  table,  or  a  bed. 

Two-thirds  of  the  furniture 
bought  came  from  furniture 
stores  rather  than  department, 
chain,  or  discounters. 

In  one  of  the  fascinating  re¬ 
sults  of  the  NFO  profile,  from 
12%  to  20%  said  they  paid 
LESS  than  they  had  expected. 
Most  had  paid  about  what  they 
had  planned.  Nobody  confessed 
to  impulse  spending.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  little  of  it  for  home 
furnishings. 

NFO  found  most  people  saved 
their  money  liefore  buying,  most 
did  not  use  credit  plans.  It  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspaper  ads  be 
used  to  sell  customers  credit 
plans.  “There  is  an  alarming 
use  of  cash,”  noted  one  chain 
store  retailer. 

One  conclusion,  “Home  fur¬ 
nishings  purchasing  is  held  back 
in  many  instances  until  the 
necessary  money  is  available 
from  savings.”  NFO  had  many 
suggestions  for  improving  home 
furni.shings  ads,  including  add¬ 
ing  more  credit  information,  in¬ 
volving  the  husband  (a  surpris¬ 
ingly  imjjortant  part  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  decision) ;  using  less  con¬ 
fusing  terminology  —  particu¬ 
larly  about  style  types  and 
l)edding. 

National  .\dv<‘rlising 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass,  was  given  the  job 
of  studying  the  industry  itself 
and  its  relation  to  consumers 
from  the  standpoints  of  market¬ 
ing,  advertising,  display,  serv¬ 
ices,  personnel,  warehousing, 
styling,  and  quality.  They  made 
a  devastating  indictment  of  the 
industry  on  all  counts. 

They  analyzed  “those  actions 
which  increase  total  industry 
sales,  j-ather  than  actions  which 
individual  competitors  take  to 
increase  their  share  of  existing 
sales.” 

In  advertising,  they  found 
that  for  carpeting  and  bedding, 
national  advertising  plays  “a 
significant  role  .  .  .  The  degree 
of  furniture  advertising  support 
was  significantly  lower  in  terms 
of  actual  industry  sales  volume 
.  .  .  However,  manufacturers 
have  relatively  little  influence 
on  RETAIL  furniture  adver¬ 
tising.  Many  respondents  felt 
that  most  retail  advertising  is 
not  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  consumer  interest  in 
home  furnishings.  More  em¬ 
phasis  seems  to  lie  on  price  and 
promotional  factors  which  affect 
specific  retailers. 

“Manufacturer  mat  services 
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are  helpful  to  small  retailers 
who  usually  do  not  have  an  effec¬ 
tive  creative  function  .  .  .  Mats 
also  have  tangible  value  where 
retailers  are  heavily  committed 
to  a  particular  line.” 

Among  six  critical  factors  to 
take  advantage  of  the  high 
existing  consumer  demand.  Little 
found  the  need  for  “the  flow  of 
information  and  of  helpful  home 
furni.shings  ideas  which  can  help 
consumer  perceive  feasibility 
and  means  of  achieving  satisfac¬ 
tion  through  home  furnishings.” 

Gonsuiiirr  Needs  Help 

Again,  the  third  study  found 
the  consumer  needs  help  in  the 
long,  complicated  process  of 
furnishing  a  home.  "They  found 
the  level  of  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  so  high  they  could  not  be 
sure  that  more  advertising  or 
even  lower  prices  would  boost  it. 
The  process  must  l)e  made  faster 
and  more  pleasant  and  that 
would  likely  have  “a  more  im¬ 
mediate  effect  on  purchases.” 

“.Arthur  D.  Little  is  of  the 
opinion  that  manufacturers  who 
create  home  furnishing  prod¬ 
ucts  may  depend  too  much  on 
retail  opinions  as  to  what  will 
sell. 

“Other  industries,  such  as 
packaged  foods  and  appliances, 
characteristically  examine  con¬ 
sumer  l)ehavior  and  preference 
directly.  This  provides  a  basis 
for  product  design  .  .  .  and  an 
increased  share  of  total  con¬ 
sumer  product  expenditure.” 

The  opaque  language  was  sug¬ 
gesting  that  a  better  title  for 
the  conference,  rather  than  “The 
Changing  Consumer,”  might 
have  been  “The  Changing  Home 
Furnishings  Industry,”  or  even, 
“The  Discovered  Consumer.” 

The  studies  fill  seven  volumes. 
Those  that  are  useful  for  news¬ 
papers  are  available  at  $100  for 
three  reports  from: 

R.  P.  Gruenl>eig, 

National  Retail  Furniture 
.Association, 

Merchandise  Alart  Plaza 
Chicago,  Ill.  60654 
*  *  * 

(Mrs.  Romm,  a  free  lance 
reporter,  covered  this  assign¬ 
ment  expressly  for  E&P.) 

• 

AP  Man  in  The  Congo 

The  Associated  Press  on  Aug. 
18  re-established  its  bureau  in 
Kinshasa  (formerly  Leopold¬ 
ville),  the  Congo,  two  weeks 
after  AP  correspondents  were 
ordered  out  of  that  country  be¬ 
cause  of  dispatches  the  Congo¬ 
lese  govei’nment  found  objec¬ 
tionable.  The  new  AP  corres¬ 
pondent  is  Mort  Rosenblum,  & 
native  of  Milwaukee.  Before  his 
assignment  to  Kinshasa  he 
worketl  on  the  AP  World  Serv¬ 
ices  Desk  and  Foreign  Desk  in 
New  l^ork. 
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Police  Hot  Line 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

tornado  which  struck  the  North 
End  of  the  city  near  the  evening 
paper’s  deadline,  enabling  the 
paper  to  get  a  reporter  to  the 
scene,  and  to  have  at  least  a 
short  story  of  the  damage  in  the 
paper  that  night.  He  said  he 
believed  the  Hot  Line  “will  prove 
valuable  in  time.” 

‘Tipster’ 

The  traffic  reports  sent  out 
over  the  hot  line  twice  in  the 
morning  at  the  height  of  traffic, 
and  twice  in  the  evening  when 
people  are  going  home,  are  of 
little  help  to  the  Journal,  since 
that  paper’s  deadline  is  1:30 
p.m.,  and  the  first  edition  comes 
out  at  10:30  a.m. 

Donald  Streater,  managing 
editor  of  the  Enterprise,  calls  it 
a  “wonderful  tipster.”  He  said 
it  is  useful  and  certainly  causes 
the  editors  no  trouble. 

“I  think  it  has  possibilities, 
and  in  time  will  prove  itself.  But 
it  doesn’t  do  the  reporter’s  work 
for  him.  He  still  has  to  delve  for 
the  story,”  Streater  said. 

John  Matthews,  news  editor 
for  K.\YC-Radio,  thinks  the 
basic  principal  is  good. 
Matthews  thinks  the  news  some¬ 
times  comes  faster  over  the  pub¬ 
lic  monitors,  but,  if  a  monitor 
broadcast  is  missed  the  Hot  Line 
will  be  certain  that  the  news 
gets  through. 

Matthews  said  his  station  uses 
the  traffic  reports  four  times 
daily,  and  finds  them  valuable. 

Cal  Weaver,  news  director  for 
KJET-Radio,  said:  “It’s  a  good 
thing  for  us.  We  don’t  have  men 
in  the  field  so  we  now  get  all  the 
spot  news  and  traffic  information 
on  the  Hot  Line.” 

Vi'ail  For  Farts 

John  Neil,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  KTRM- 
Radio,  believes  the  service  would 
be  improved  if  the  police  would 
wait  until  they  get  a  few  more 
definite  facts  before  using  the 
Hot  Line. 

“Sometimes  the  Hot  Line  re¬ 
port  is  too  soon  after  the  inci¬ 
dent,  and  the  report  may  lead 
you  to  think  it  a  big  story,  when 
it  isn’t. 

“Recently  a  call  came  in  that 
a  man  was  injured  in  a  major 
wreck  and  that  he  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  live  until  he  arrived  at 
the  hospital.  Further  investiga¬ 
tion  proved  the  man  was  treated 
at  the  hospital  and  released,” 
Neil  said. 

Neil  said  some  of  the  police 
personnel  contend  that  the  Hot 
Line  is  not  doing  what  it  set  out 
to  do — reduce  number  of  calls  to 
the  police  station  in  time  of 
police-involved  incidents. 
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Holton  Coes  to  Rome 

Robeit  R.  Holton,  an  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  writer  for  14  years, 
was  named  this  week  as  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  for  the  Long 
Island  Catholic,  official  news- 
newspaper  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rockville  Centre.  He  will  be 
headquartered  in  Rome,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Anna  Brady,  who 
served  with  the  diocesan  weekly 
since  1962. 


Hayden  Bill 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


been  raised  at  his  committee’s 
hearings  or  how  he  will  v’ote  on 
whatev'er  bill  emerges.  He  needs 
to  hear  more  testimony,  and 
perhaps  the  arguments  of  other 
members  of  the  committee,  Ije- 
fore  taking  a  position. 

Only  one  co-sponsor  of  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Hay¬ 
den  of  Arizona  is  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  Senator 
Hiram  Fong,  of  Hawaii.  There 
are  other  sponsors,  however, 
who  are  influential  Senators, 
sev'eral  from  areas  where  joint 
operating  agreements  are  in  ef¬ 
fect,  who  are  certain  to  press  for 
enactment  of  some  form  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  give  newspapers  exemp¬ 
tion  from  pro.secution  under  the 
antitrust  laws  for  combined 
operations  heretofore  sanctioned 
by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  considered  legal  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  Hayden  bill  is  specifically 
intended  to  protect  operating 
arrangements  now  in  effect  in  21 
cities.  It  is  so  worded,  however, 
that  it  might  extend  to  future 
arrangements  entered  into  l)e- 
cause  of  “economic  distress”  of 
one  of  the  newspapers. 

A  question  the  Hart  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  eventually  the  Congress, 
will  have  to  solve  is  whether  to 
immunize  existing  agreements 
from  antitrust  prosecution  and 
give  blanket  dispensation  to 
future  arrangements  entered 
into  to  preserve  newspapers 
which  otherwise  might  fail,  or 
whether  to  grant  exemption  only 
to  existing  combinations  where 
at  least  one  paper  might  fail  if 
the  agreement  was  abrogated 
and  require  failing  newspapers 
in  the  future  to  prove  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  in 
court  that  without  joint  opera¬ 
tion  the  publications  would 
perish. 

The  tone  of  Senator  Hart’s 
questions  and  comments  would 
indicate  a  leaning  toward  the 
latter  alternative.  If  he  does 
make  up  his  mind  to  support 
that  kind  of  a  bill,  his  will  be  a 
powerful  voice  in  committee  and 
his  strategy  a  factor  if  a  bill 
gets  to  the  Senate  floor. 
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Senator  Hart  is  a  formidable 
legislative  strategist.  He  was 
floor  manager  and  chief  strate¬ 
gist  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in 
1965  and  Senator  Joseph  Clark, 
of  Pennsylvania,  called  his  per¬ 
formance  “a  study  in  quiet  com¬ 
petence.”  Senator  Ross  Bass  of 
Tennessee  said  he  had  “never 
observed  a  member  of  Congress 
handle  legislation  with  such  in¬ 
tellectual  approach  and  ease  of 
manner.” 

But  the  time  of  testing  is  still 
far  off.  Under  a  revised  schedule, 
the  Hart  Committee  will  not  re¬ 
sume  hearings  until  December, 
probably  well  after  the  first  of 
the  month.  It  still  has  nearly 
a  hundred  witnesses  who  want 
to  be  heard  and  several  phases 
of  its  inquiry  about  which  it  de¬ 
sires  further  testimony. 

.4mong  witnesses  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  testify  at  later  hear¬ 
ings  are  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch;  representatives  of 
wire  ser%’ices  and  syndicates  who 
will  l)e  asked  to  explain  their 
contract  procedures,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association. 
Matt  Meyer,  publisher  of  the 
suspended  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune,  will  be  asked  to 
amplify  his  assertions  that  un¬ 
reasonable  demands  of  the  craft 
unions  caused  the  demise  of  the 
paper  and  representatives  of  the 
unions  already  have  asked  to  be 
heard  in  rebuttal. 

The  committee  anticipates  a 
minimum  of  15  days  of  hearings 
and  no  one  will  be  surprised  if 
twice  that  number  is  necessary 
before  the  committee  can  close 
out  the  testimony  and  get  at  the 
difficult  and  lengthy  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  its  report. 

• 

New  Officers  Chosen 
For  Theta  Signia  Phi 

Detroit 

Elizabeth  Bering  Goodland,  of 
the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Star-News  staff,  is  the 
newly  elected  president  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  organization  for 
women  in  journalism  and  com¬ 
munications.  She  succeeds  Mar¬ 
jorie  Paxson,  (Fla.)  Her¬ 

ald. 

Other  officers  chosen  at  the 
annual  meeting  here  this  week 
are:  Lloyd  “Cissy”  Stewart, 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Tele¬ 
gram,  vicepresident  for  profes¬ 
sional  chapters;  Susan  Alice 
Brown,  Iowa  Stete  University, 
vicepresident  for  members-at- 
large;  Lucile  Kirk,  Parents 
Magazine,  vicepresident  for  pro¬ 
fessional  services;  Sally  Gene 
Mahoney,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  vicepresident  for  develop¬ 
ment;  and  Mariantha  James 
Williams,  St.  Louis,  treasurer. 


Hearst  Paper 
Expands  Sunday 
Sales  Areas 

The  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  has  expanded  its  Sunday 
circulation  into  Westchester 
County,  an  area  once  served  by 
Hearst  newspapers  published 
from  New  York  City. 

The  Hearst  paper’s  move 
into  Southern  areas,  including  a 
limited  number  of  copies  to 
Rockland  County,  returns 
Hearst  features  to  the  New 
York  City  suburban  areas. 

Gene  Robb,  Times-Union  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  circulation  expan¬ 
sion  120  miles  south  to  West¬ 
chester  County  had  been  under¬ 
taken  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  distributors,  Gaynor 
News  Co.  “who  felt  there  was 
a  limited  market  for  us.” 

Robb  said  the  circulation 
gain  was  “less  than  10,000  cop¬ 
ies  in  the  four  weeks  or  so  that 
we’ve  been  distributing  in  these 
areas.”  He  noted,  however,  that 
the  Times-Union  had  picked  up 
additional  circulation  of  25,000 
(on  a  base  of  125,000)  on  Sun- 
clay  since  the  demise  of  the 
World  Journal  Tribune,  a  news¬ 
paper  partly  owned  by  the 
Hearst  Corporation. 

“The  paper  we’re  distributing 
in  Westchester,”  Robb  added, 
“is  our  normal  Sunday  edition; 
it  contains  a  mixture  of  Hearst 
features,  some  of  which  have 
run  in  the  Times-Union,  some 
of  which  appeared  in  the  WJT 
and  other  Hearst  papers  when 
thev  were  published  in  New 
York  City.” 

Robb  said  that  a  limited 
amount  of  promotion  had  backed 
the  entry  into  the  Westchester 
market,  but  that  the  move  was 
“by  no  means  a  big  one.”  He 
added,  “we  feel  that  people  in 
these  areas  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  get  our  kind  of 
newspaper.” 

The  Albany  publisher  said 
his  newspaper  had  not  intro¬ 
duced  coverage  of  Westchester, 
nor  had  it  sought  to  “solicit 
advertising  in  that  area.”  The 
Times-Union,  he  pointed  out, 
was  carrj’ing  more  New  York 
state  news,  but  news  in  the 
Westchester  region  was  “ade¬ 
quately  covered  by  the  many 
good  local  papers  in  the  area.” 

• 

NAM  Elects  Officers 

Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  Inc.,  at  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho, 
elected  Gordon  P.  Pwen  Jr.  of 
Salt  Lake  City  as  president;  Ben 
D.  Martin,  Sacramento,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  and  Louise  Bowker,  Little 
Rock,  secretary  manager. 
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A  Visit  with  Newsday’s 
Publisher:  Bill  Moyers 

By  Jeroiiu'  II.  ^  alker 


By  stretching  the  truth  a  wee 
bit,  it  could  Ik-  said  (with  apolo¬ 
gies  to  the  \eu'  Yorl:  Timex) 
that  Bill  I).  Moyers  got  his  job 
through  the  classified  ads  in 
Editor  &  Pi  blisher. 

For  six  months  now  he  has 
lieen  (in  his  own  parlance)  the 
“apprentice  i)ul>lisher”  of  \eu-x- 
ihty.  Actually  he  is  publisher  of 
that  flourishing  Long  Island 
newspaper  and,  although  his 
name  is  spelled  in  upper-and- 
lower  case  on  the  masthead,  he  is 
right-hand  man  to  Cajit.  Harry 
F.  Guggenheim  (nH  caitx)  who 
keeps  the  title  of  hiditor  in 
Chief  on  a  line  just  lielow  the 
name  of  his  late  wife,  Alicia 
Patterson,  Editor  l!»42-lS)6d. 

lloM  to  (iel  Ahead 

For  half  of  his  d.’J  years.  Bill 
Moyers  confided  in  an  informal 
conversation  this  week,  he 
nurtured  a  yen  for  a  career  in 
journalism.  And  to  further  this 
ambition  he  has  t)een  “a  constant 
reader”  of  E&P,  particularly  of 
its  want  ad  pages,  since  the  day 
(al)out  15)50)  when  Millard  P. 
Cope,  the  publisher  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  (Tex.)  Xeicx  Messenger, 
tossed  a  copy  of  the  magazine  at 
him  and  said,  "Here,  young  man, 
if  you  want  to  get  anyplace  in 
this  business,  read  this  regu¬ 
larly!” 

At  that  time,  the  help  wanted 
ads  .  .  .  for  a  business  office 
manager  in  Alaska,  for  a  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  in  Rock 
Springs,  Wyoming,  for  a  general 
manager  of  a  small  town  daily 
.  .  .  didn’t  make  much  of  an  im¬ 
pression  on  young  Moyers,  then 
a  cub  reporter  for  his  hometown 
paper. 

Today,  after  traveling  a  route 
from  assorted  newspaper  jobs 
to  campus  stringer  to  college 
publicity  aide,  to  editor  of  a 
seminary  newspaper  to  a  variety 
of  service  in  government,  Moyers 
fills  a  job  that  would  l)e  the  envy 
of  any  man  who  has  devoted 
most  of  his  life  to  journalism. 

In  Government  he  rose  from 
office  Iwy  to  confidante  of  the 
President  and  for  a  time  filled 
the  role  of  White  House  Press 
Secretary.  .At  Xewsday  he  is 
No.  2  to  the  founder  of  the  news¬ 
paper  whose  problems  grow  out 
of  prosperity,  not  adversity. 

.As  Guggenheim,  7(1,  spreads 
his  vitality  and  enthusiasm  over 
half  a  dozen  intere.sts — copper 
and  nitrate  in  South  .America, 
three  plantations  in  th-*  South, 
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the  family  philanthropies,  and 
the  Cain  Hoy  racing  stables  of 
international  renown  —  Moyers 
finds  he  is  becoming  engulfed  in 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  an 
enterjirise  that  involves  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  130,000  copies  of  fat 
(tabloid)  newspapers. 

The  “paper  work”  in  his 
modestly-appointed  publisher’s 
office  doesn’t  get  him  down  be¬ 
cause,  Moyers  says,  he  mastered 
the  art  of  passing  a  lot  of  it 
along  to  “the  other  fellow”  while 
he  was  in  the  White  House.  His 
principal  means  of  communica¬ 
tions  with  Newsday  executives 
is  the  Memo.  Out  of  an  editorial 
conference  only  a  few  moments, 
he  had  typed  out  notes,  with 
accompanying  tearsheets,  to 
several  editors  and  department 
heads,  reiiuesting  action  or  con¬ 
sideration  of  some  matter  that 
concerned  him. 

Appropiiately,  in  one  Memo, 
he  was  critical  of  the  news  staff’s 
failure  to  update  the  story  of 
President  Johnson’s  first  major 
news  conference  in  five  months. 
“We  should  have  gotten  behind 
some  of  the  stories  and  made 
them  more  meaningful  to  the 
reader,  instead  of  just  reporting 
what  was  said,”  Moyers  re¬ 
marked  in  reference  to  the  note. 

Frielld^  in  ^  a^liingtun 

This  gave  rise  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  how  closely  he  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  President  him¬ 
self.  .Also,  what  about  the  recent 
editorial-type  essay,  signed  by 
Captain  Guggenheim,  that  called 
for  stepping  up  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam?  Did  he  have  a  hand  in 
writing  it?  Did  he  get  any  com¬ 
ment  from  the  White  House? 

He  smiled  off  the  questions 
and  avoided  direct  replies.  “I 
have  friends  in  the  White  House 
and  I  know  the  Press  Secretary, 
George  Chidstian,  very  well,”  he 
.said. 

Was  he  writing  a  book  about 
his  relationship  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent?  No,  he  did  not  intend 
to  <lo  so,  Moyers  replied.  He 
holds  firmly  to  a  conviction  that 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  is 
weakened  when  the  President 
must  stop  and  wonder  if  every¬ 
thing  he  says  and  does  will  be 
tattled. 

Turning  again  to  his  Memo 
pile,  the  young  publisher  called 
attention  to  one  in  which  he  was 
nudging  the  sports  department 
to  dispatch  a  staff  man  several 
hundred  miles  to  cover  a  Little 


League  baseball  game.  This  grew 
out  of  a  small  item  he  had 
spotted,  to  the  effect  that  a  team 
in  Newsday’s  area  had  won  the 
divisional  title. 

More  than  anything  else  this 
illustrated  his  awareness  of 
Newsday’s  private  success  story 
— an  intense  devotion  to  local 
news  but  not  in  a  parochial  way. 
In  its  early  years,  the  tabloid 
that  started  its  life  in  a  rented 
garage  developed  a  style  of  re¬ 
porting  that  made  a  newsworthy 
item  in  Rockville  Centre  as  in¬ 
teresting  to  readers  in  Manhas- 
set  as  it  was  to  those  in  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre.  In  short,  Newsday 
looked  at  Nassau  County  as  a 
whole  community,  not  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  villages. 

G«‘lling  to  Know  Tlu-in 

In  one  respect,  Moyers  con¬ 
fessed,  this  kind  of  Newsday 
identity  creates  a  personal  prob¬ 
lem  for  him.  He  is  criticized  for 
not  participating  in  community 
affairs;  for  not  accepting  all 
invitations  to  speak  before  civic 
groups.  He  is  “a  natural,”  of 
course,  for  any  program  chair¬ 
man. 

The  critics  are  being  unfair; 
in  a  large  measure,  it  is  untrue 
what  they  are  saying,  Moyers 
protested.  In  his  six  months  on 
the  local  scene  he  has  met  with 
scores  of  officials  and  civic 
leaders  in  Na.ssau  and  adjoining 
Suffolk  County,  not  only  in  their 
homes  and  places  of  business  but 
in  his  office  at  Newsday  and  in 
his  home  at  Port  Washington. 

Newsday’s  territory  embraces 
about  75  individual  communities 
that  stretch  for  125  miles  from 
the  New  York  City  line  to  Mon- 
tauk  Point.  Many  of  these  com¬ 
munities  ask  special  favors — not 
only  in  publicity  but  in  cash  con¬ 
tributions — for  support  of  vari¬ 
ous  projects. 

The  publisher’s  role,  in 
Moyers  opinion,  deteriorates  to 
that  of  a  public  relations  man 
when  the  newspaper  accedes  to 
all  of  the  calls  for  help. 

“How  could  a  newspaper  re¬ 
main  in  a  critical  position  to¬ 
ward  community  affairs,  if  it 
actively  supported  them?”  he 
asked. 

Home  in  Garden  C.ity 

Moyers  looks  forward  to  more 
communitv  involvement  when  he 
and  his  wife  and  their  three  chil- 
di-en  move  into  a  newly-nur- 
chased  home  in  Garden  City, 
about  five  minutes  (by  car) 
from  the  office. 

He  already  senses  some  prob¬ 
lems  that  will  arise  when  News- 
day  climbs  to  the  half-million 
mark  and  above.  New  presses 
now  being  installed  will  make  it 
possible  to  hit  5.50,000  with  192 
pages.  The  first  edition  of  that 
size  was  issued  a  week  ago. 


NO.  I  AND  NO.  2  in  command 

at  Newsday:  Af  left,  Harry  F. 

Guggenheim,  founder-editor;  at 

right  Bill  D.  tvloyers,  "apprentice 
publisher." 

Many  more  like  it  appear  on  the 
schedule  in  the  Fall  and  Winter. 

How  big  can  it  get?  The  heasy 
volume  of  retail  advertising  has 
always  been  an  attiaction  to 
Newsday  readers  because  they 
can’t  shop  without  it.  Eventually 
do  you  create  a  morning  paper 
to  siphon  off  some  of  this  volume 
and  extend  Newsday’s  service? 
The  press  run  begins  now  at 
7  a.m.  and  home  delivery  is  made 
in  the  afternoon.  (Cowles’  Suf¬ 
folk  Sun  is  a  morning  paper.) 

Should  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  swing  into  magazine  style 
of  writing  and  format?  This 
could  reduce  the  frequency  of 
“yesterday”  and  “last  night” 
elements  in  news  stories.  A  large 
proportion  of  Newsday’s  content 
consists  of  featui'e  and  opinion 
columns.  The  total  newshole 
consumes  30-4()'^i  of  the  paper. 

Is  the  answer  a  standard-size 
sheet? 

Moyers  indicated  he  is  mulling 
over  these  ((Uestions  and  obser¬ 
vations.  He’s  happy  to  lie  in 
journalism;  grateful  to  the  late 
Millard  Cope  for  guidance;  in 
debt  to  the  late  Philip  Graham 
of  the  Washington  Post  for  per¬ 
suading  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
John  F.  Kennedy  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  work  in  the  Peace 
Corps. 

He  has  no  regrets  for  having 
forsaken  the  Baptist  ministry  or 
withdrawing  from  politics. 

“I  found,”  Moyers  said,  “that 
I  had  too  much  of  the  politician 
in  me  to  be  a  preacher,  and  too 
much  of  the  preacher  to  be  a 
politician.” 

Authors  Book 
oil  Clevelaiul 

George  E.  Condon,  a  daily 
columnist  for  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  for  more 
than  20  years,  is  the  author  of 
“Cleveland:  The  Best  Kept  Sec- 
cret”  ( Doubleday.  372  pages- 
$5.95),  a  lively  and  colorful 
portrait  of  the  city. 
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Court  Reverses 
Privacy  Verdict 
In  New  Jersey 

AsBi  RY  Park,  N.  J. 

A  New  Jersey  Superior  Court 
judge  has  reversed  an  invasion 
of  privacy  verdict  against  the 
Ashury  Park  Prenn  on  the  basis 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Time  Inc.,  v.  Hill. 

In  overruling  a  $3,100  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  Pi-ess,  Judge 
Clarkson  S.  Fisher  said  the  Hill 
case  provides  constitutional  pro- 
I  tection  “for  speech  and  press 
against  suits  to  redress  false 
reports  on  matters  of  public 
interest  in  the  absence  of  proof 
that  the  matter  was  published 
with  knowledge  of  its  falsity  or 
in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
truth.” 

Judge  Fisher  ordered  a  new 
trial  on  an  accompanying  charge 
of  trespass. 

The  jury  verdict  against  the 
Press  (June  fi)  involved  charges 
that  a  Press  reporter  and  pho¬ 
tographer  had  entered  an  apart¬ 
ment  (March  30)  in  a  public 
housing  project  without  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  tenant,  Herman 
Harris,  who  brought  suit.  The 
Press  representatives  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  City  Council¬ 
man,  Dr.  Henry  J.  Vaccaro,  who 
had  publicly  criticized  the 
Housing  Authority  for  what  he 
called  poor  maintenance  of  the 
project. 

Subsequently,  the  Press  pub¬ 
lished  a  picture  study  depicting 
conditions  at  the  housing  proj¬ 
ect.  Included  was  a  photograph 
taken  inside  the  Harris  apart¬ 
ment,  though  Harris  was  not 
identified  in  the  accompanying 
matter. 

In  throwing  out  the  invasion 
of  privacy  verdict.  Judge  Fisher 
said  that  “no  mattei-  how  ob¬ 
tained,  the  material  included  in 
the  article  and  photograph  was 
newsworthy  in  conjunction  with 
the  controversy  swirling  around 
the  condition  in  the  entire  area 
and  it  was  proper  and  justifiable 
subject  of  newspaper  comment.” 

• 

Story  During;  Trial 
Lpsets  Coiivirtioii8 

DENVra 

Two  men  convicted  of  rob¬ 
bery,  after  trial  in  federal  court 
here  last  year,  w'on  a  new  trial 
in  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  which  criti¬ 
cized  the  trial  judge  for  failing 
to  inquire  whether  any  of  the 
jurors  had  read  a  newspaper 
story  about  the  case. 

During  the  trial,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  reported  what 
transpired  at  a  hearing  before 
the  judgje  and  his  ruling  that 
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barred  the  government’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  certain  testi¬ 
mony. 

The  circuit  court,  granting 
the  mistrial,  suggested  that  a 
little  more  restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper  would 
have  prevented  “this  conflict 
between  basic  constitutional 
rights.”  The  responsible  press, 
the  court  said,  will  heed  a  re¬ 
quest  from  a  trial  judge  to 
withhold  publication  of  prejudi¬ 
cial  news  until  after  the  verdict 
of  the  jury. 

• 

Reporter  aiitl  Soiitliam 
Service  Win  Awards 

Kays  Gary  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  <!!.)  Observer  and  Southam 
News  Service  of  Canada  have 
won  the  1967  lAPA-Tom  Wal¬ 
lace  Awards  of  the  Inter  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association. 

The  Tom  Wallace  Awards 
were  created  and  are  sponsored 
by  the  Latin  American  members 
of  the  lAP.A  and  go  annually  to 
a  newspaperman  and  a  publica¬ 
tion  or  group  of  publications  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  in 
recognition  of  their  work  for 
inter-American  friendship  and 
understanding. 

Gary  was  awarded  the  $.500 
prize  for  a  series  of  articles  on  a 
medical  mission  to  Bolivia. 

Southam  News  Service  will 
receive  the  award  plaque  for  its 
assignment  of  Paul  Kidd,  a  win¬ 
ner  last  year  of  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  prize,  to  bring  in-depth, 
interpretive  reporting  of  Latin 
American  events  to  Canadian 
readers. 


Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  56) 


volved  in  the  revival  project.  He 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
was  conducting  an  “independent, 
neutral  study”  for  “New  York 
and  Washington  People,”  who 
would  form  a  new  concern  if  the 
study  indicates  “it’s  feasible  to 
buy  the  property  and  publish  an 
evening  daily  in  Manhattan.” 

*  *  * 

These  discussions  with  WJT, 
Inc.  are  understood  to  have 
fizzled  out.  However,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  there  has  been  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  the  former 
WJT  Barclay  Street  Building — 
owned  by  Scripps-Howard — 
which,  with  enough  plant  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  complete  newspaper,  has 
l)een  up  for  sale  for  several 
months.  An  announcement  of  a 
deal  is  expected  shortly,  but  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  building 
will  go  to  a  buyer  who  is  not 
associated  with  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing. 

W'illiam  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
descril)ed  by  associates  as  being 
“despondent”  at  having  lost  his 
New  York  City  newspaper  out¬ 
let,  is  said  to  have  given  up 
hopes  for  a  comeback  although 
earlier  in  the  year  he  was  re¬ 
ported  discussing  the  possibility 
with  Howard  Hughes.  However, 
Hughes  and  Knight  Newspapers 
are  mentioned  as  a  possible  com¬ 
bination  for  entry  into  the  New 
York  City  market.  Such  reports 
remain,  like  most  others,  unsub¬ 
stantiated. 


ITU  Policy  Stalls  Use 


Of  Computer 

Computer  centei  s  that  process 
tape  for  typesetting  or  mail- 
room  operations  in  newspaper 
plants  will  be  required  to  nego¬ 
tiate  contracts  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
President  Elmer  Brown  said 
this  week. 

The  union’s  executive  coun¬ 
cil.  Brown  explained,  had  re¬ 
cently  established  a  policy  on 
computer  centers  and  was  in¬ 
structing  all  local  unions  not  to 
negotiate  contracts  or  arrange¬ 
ments  with  employers  to  use 
these  services. 

The  instructions  specified  that 
“negotiations  for  the  use  of  a 
computer  center  to  do  compos¬ 
ing  room  work  or  mailroom 
work  will  be  with  the  computer 
center,  and  not  an  employer 
who  is  the  potential  customer 
of  the  center.” 

Brown  said,  in  reply  to  a 
query  by  E&P:  “The  employer 
using  the  computer  center  must 


Services 

have  an  agreement  with  the 
union  and  the  union  must  have 
an  agreement  with  the  computer 
center.” 

Adoption  of  the  policy  in¬ 
struction  came  at  a  time  when 
several  publishers,  who  have 
local  Typographical  Union 
agreements  on  the  use  of  com¬ 
puters,  were  preparing  to  install 
UPI’s  new  Unitype  Service. 

In  the  individual  shops,  union 
members  would  punch  the  “raw” 
tape  and  process  it  through  the 
system  which  includes  trans¬ 
mission  over  a  closed  circuit  to 
the  computer  center  in  New 
York.  The  final  tape,  coded  for 
hyphenation,  justification,  etc., 
goes  back  to  the  composing 
room  and  union  members  again 
would  handle  it  in  routing  it  to 
linecasting  machines. 

At  the  computer  center  the 
machine  is  unmanned.  All  jobs 
in  the  computer  center  are  un¬ 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild. 
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Yet  another  report,  and  this 
one  firmer,  concerns  a  group  of 
book  publishers  and  others  in 
the  communication  field,  said  to 
1)6  looking  to  the  production  of 
a  Sunday  feature  newspaper. 
Target  date  for  publication  is 
Mid-Octol)er.  The  group  is  de- 
scril)ed  as  having  extensive  pro¬ 
motion  plans.  The  paper  is  also 
reported  to  have  acquired  color 
comics  and  columns  and  other 
features  from  several  syndicates. 
Straight  news  stories  will  not  l)e 
included,  but  Sunday-type  fea¬ 
ture  stoi  ies  will  l)e  played  up  if 
the  project  comes  to  fruition.  A 
full  prospectus,  including  details 
of  staff,  was  promised  “within  a 
couple  of  weeks.” 

• 

Publishers  Buy 
Minor  Interests 
In  Newsprint  Co. 

The  Gannett  Newspapers  and 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  have 
contracted  to  buy  most  of  the 
production  of  a  newsprint  ma¬ 
chine  to  l>e  installed  by  Dono¬ 
hue  Brothers  Limited,  a  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  manufacturer. 

Mark  Donohue  is  chairman 
of  Charlevoix  Paper  Company 
Limited,  a  new  company  in 
which  Donohue  Brothers  Limit¬ 
ed  has  a  majority  interest,  and 
the  two  newspaper  companies 
have  a  minority.  The  Gannett 
interest  is  about  19  per  cent. 

The  new  machine  at  Murray 
Bay  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
is  expected  to  be  in  operation 
in  1969.  Initial  annual  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  approximately 
92,909  tons. 

The  Gannett  group  is  using 
about  130,999  tons  of  newsprint 
annually. 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  president  of 
the  Bulletin  company,  said 
“Bulletin’s  participation  is  part 
of  a  long  range  program,  for 
quality,  consistency  and  control 
of  newsprint  combined  with  the 
investment  opportunity  in  the 
purchase  of  our  principal  raw 
material.” 

• 

Prescott  Is  Moving 
To  Charlotte  Papers 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

John  S.  Prescott  Jr.  is  the  new 
assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and  the 
Charlotte  \ews.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  General 
Manager  Brodie  S.  Griffith. 

Prescott  has  been  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 

Immediately  prior  to  that  he 
had  been  labor  relations  man¬ 
ager  (1962-64)  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher  (1965-1966)  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 
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Obituary 

Pavl  B.  Zucker,  43,  executive 
v'icep resident  of  Ruder  &  Finn 
Inc.,  public  relations;  former 
newspaperman;  .4ujf.  19. 

*  *  * 

Frank  A.  Ziegler,  45,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Ga¬ 
zette;  .Aug.  19. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Roger  G.  Cleland.  od,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Red  Bluff  (Calif.) 
Daihi  Sews;  .Aug.  7. 

*  »  * 

J.  Raymond  Long,  59,  editor 
of  the  Xewport  Xeu's  (V'a.) 
Daily  Press;  .Aug.  19. 

«  «  * 

Clyde  E.  McBride,  Sr.,  85, 
retired  (1950)  sports  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star;  .Aug.  19. 
«  «  « 

James  B.  Golden,  59,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  rejiorter  and  an 
associate  editor  of  Parade  maga¬ 
zine;  .Aug.  18. 

*  *  * 

Thelma  Whitman  Canham, 
69,  wife  of  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  .Aug.  18. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Goldman,  77,  gener¬ 
al  counsel  to  S.  I.  Newhouse; 
senior  partner  in  Goldman, 
Evans  &  Goldman;  .Aug.  21. 

*  * 

Robert  W.  Ri  iil,  87,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Medford  (Ore.) 
Mail  Tribune;  co-worker  with 
Franklin  I).  Roosevelt  on  the 
Harvard  Crimson;  Aug.  21. 

«  ♦  « 

Walter  K.  Fontaine,  79,  re¬ 
tired  (1958)  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Memphis 
Publi.shing  Co.;  .Aug.  18. 

41  *  « 

Col.  High  Graham  Brewer, 
78,  retired  (19.53)  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Montreal  Star; 
Aug.  21. 

«  ♦  « 

Garland  Ashcrait,  69,  first 
secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild; 
midwest  newsman;  -Aug.  18. 


Complaint  Is  Filed 
For  ^  ork  Stoppa|£e 

Cleveland 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co.  has 
filed  a  charge  of  unfair  labor 
practices  against  the  Cleveland 
Typographical  Union  for  a  re¬ 
cent  work  stoppage. 

In  its  complaint,  the  publisher 
of  the  Plain  Dealer  charged  that 
21  printers  walked  off  their  jobs 
.April  30  and  the  next  night  they 
held  a  chapel  meeting  until  the 
company  agreed  to  pay  them  for 
the  previous  day. 

The  union  said  that  work  was 
stopped  because  a  floor  sealer 
with  a  pungent  odor  was  being 
used  in  the  composing  room. 


Publisher  Is  Movetl 
From  Island  Prison 

Rio  De  Janeiro 

Although  he  will  be  under 
house  arrest,  Helio  Fernandes, 
publisher  of  the  Brazilian  news¬ 
paper  Tribuna  Da  Dnprensa, 
will  be  able  to  “continue  his 
profession.” 

Fernandes,  originally  ban¬ 
ished  to  the  desolation  of  an 
Island  for  a  posthumous  criti¬ 
cism  of  former  President  Hum¬ 
berto  Castello  Branco,  is  being 
moved  to  what  is  described  as 
an  inlaml  city. 

The  publisher  was  sent  to 
Fernando  De  Noronha,  an 
island  235  miles  off  Brazil’s 
northeast  coast  on  July  21  fol¬ 
lowing  an  editorial  attack  on 
the  former  j)resident  who  died 
in  an  air  crash. 

Moderation  of  the  punish¬ 


ment,  however,  was  indicated 
(Aug.  17)  when  the  Justice 
Ministry  compiled  with  a  court 
ruling  by  ordering  Fernandes 
transferred  to  Pirassununga,  a 
city  about  135  miles  northwest 
of  Sao  Paulo,  where  it  was  I 
stated  he  would  be  able  to  prac-  | 
tice  his  profession,  but  under 
“house  confinement.” 

• 

Editor  Appointed 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

.Appointment  of  Henry  Schulte 
Jr.,  as  editor  of  Morris  County’s 
Daily  Record  was  announced  by 
Norman  B.  Tomlinson  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Schulte  has  lieen  j 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  Sunday  Editor  of  the 
Xashville  Tennessean,  e.xecutive 
editor  of  the  Savannah  Morning 
Xews  and  evening  Press,  and 
most  recently  a  news  editor  on 
the  Chicago  Daily  Xews. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeirspapers  For  Sale 

rapidly  .  DEVELOPING  DAILY 
with  fabulous  profit  future  in  (trowine 
western  city.  Will  sell  part  or  all  to 
responsible  and  financially  qualified 
iwrson.  Box  1411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS 
■  County-seat.  Unoppose<l.  Owner  makine 
!  $16,000  plus.  $50,000.  Goo<l  terms. 
SUBURBAN 

North  Illinois.  Potential  unlimited 
(kxxl  profit.  Well  e>iuipi>e<l.  Gross  $68 ! 
000;  $20,000  to  handle. 

MILWAUKEE  AREA 
Growth  market.  Gross  $140,000.  You 
can  make  $30,000  yearly.  Price  $110,000 
with  29%  down. 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt.  Wheaton.  Ill.,  60187 

NEW  JERSEY  OFFSET  WEEKLY~ili 
tremendous  itrowth  area.  Production 
ci|ui|>ment  reasonably  |)riced  with  at¬ 
tractive  terms.  Box  1468,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  or  call  (AC  201)  .5S4-.5.)61. 


I'M  ^  AND 

I  WANT  TO  QUIT! 

My  .59-year-ol<l  weekly  newsi>n|>er  and 
commercial  printing  shop  alonjt  with 
two-story  t)rick  buililintr  is  for  sale  at 
$10,000  <lown.  balance  itay-as-you-Ko. 
Grosstnl  $31, .500  in  1966.  I've  made  a 
liood  living  off  this  for  38  years;  you 
can  do  the  same! 

Write  Russell  Times.  Russell,  Ky. 
41169.  Located  in  Greenuii  County.  Ky., 
across  Ohio  River  from  Ironton.  Ohio, 
and  o-miles  from  Ashlantl,  Ky. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Xeicspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Xeirspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS  j 
for  purchase  and  sale  of  I 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly  I 
in  Eastern  states  i 

\V.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
WashinRton.  D.C.  29004 
(AC  2ti2)  NAtional  8-1133 

NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N,  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburft,  S.C.  29301 

CONFIDEN’HAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery.  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue,  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz.  ' 
85201.  Ph:  (602  )  964-2431  or  964-2952 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph. :  349-7422.  : 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470  | 


Xeicspaper  Consultants  j 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  FINANCING  I 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg.,  | 
Greensboro.  N.C.  27401.  Ph.:  274-3670.  i 


.VNNOU.NCEMENTS 

Xeicspapers  For  Lease 

Y’OU  CAN  LEASE  my  profitable  offset 
weekly  urossin^  over  ?ioo,0(M)  IF'  you  : 
have  jiroven  record  as  ailvertisinjr  sales-  ‘ 
man  and  some  manajrement  ability. 
Ade<iuate  equipment,  sharp  print  job  , 
with  color.  Permanent  staff  inclutles 
two  trooil  salesmen  and  three  well-  ' 
trained  women  on  cold  type  comi>osi-  , 
tion  machines.  Midwestern  county  seat 
city  of  over  lu.iMio,  \dverti8injr  is 
mostly  re|>eats  and  can  l>e  increase<i. 

I  will  maintain  e<iuipment.  you  pay  me 
of  jymss  and  profits  are  yours. 
Write  fully.  Box  1441,  E<litor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


Xeicspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker.  ! 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive.  Dunedin,  Fla.,  j 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies  ; 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (8134  733-2966 


TWO  SEMI-WEEKLIES  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Published  alternate  weeks. 
Gross  about  $70,000.  Unique  opportun¬ 
ity.  Especially  profitable  to  husband- 
wife  team  interested  in  political  and 
social  life  of  Nation's  Capital.  Majority 
control  or  full  ownership  available. 
Reasonable  terms.  For  sale  by  owner. 
Principals  only  reply  to  Box  1365,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 


Xeicspapers  Wanted 

BUYERS  SEEK  Texas,  Ark.ansas,  or 
Deep  South  dailies  and  weeklies  gross¬ 
ing  $200M  up.  Top  prices.  Utmost  dis¬ 
cretion.  List  now.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  La. 
70546. 


FATHER /SON  COMBINATION  would 
like  to  lease  or  operate  five-  or  six-day 
daily.  Experienced  in  all  facets  of  news- 
I)apering  Prefer  Zone  5.  3  or  2.  Box 
1321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  BUY  DAILY  OR  WEF.KLY 
with  potential  in  New  Mexico  or  West 
Texas.  Would  consider  railio  station. 
Your  reiil'es  confidential.  Box  8.53, 
Plainview,  Texas  79072. 


NE\(.SPAI»EK  .SEKVICES 
Xetcspaper-Joh  Printing 

PHOTON-COMPUTOR 
Typesettinq  & 

Web  Offset  Printing 
for  Daily /Weekly  Newspapers 
Reasonable 
NEWS  PUBLISHING 
35  Mayfair  PI.,  Stratford,  Conn.  05497 
(203)  378-7328 


MICHIGAN  Upper  Peninsula  county- 
sent  weekly:  $12M  down — reasonable 
terms.  Lcn  Feighner  Agency,  Box  189, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 

A.  Exclusive  weekly,  offset  and  letter- 
press.  $36,000  gross :  $8,000  down. 

B.  Suburban  weeklies  grossing  $168,- 
000;  only  $14,000  down:  no  plant. 

C.  Northern  weekly,  offset ;  profitable; 
goo<l  climate.  $29,000  down. 

D.  Southern  weekly — glamour  location. 
Good  net  and  gross.  Only  $13,000 
down. 

E.  Rich  farm  area  exclusive — $22,000 
down.  Ready  for  offset  conversion. 

P.  DAILY  in  Chart  Area  9.  $100,000 
down.  Sound,  profitable,  isolated. 
Not  many  dailies  not  now  owned  by 
groups.  Hurry  1 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
(714)  633-1361 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


i  MAf J^1^ERY  &  SUPPLIES 

I  Composing  Boom 

2  KEYBOARDS  with  Linomix  on  each: 

I  1  photo  unit:  font  grids  and  width 
cards.  Tape  Editor:  testing  equipment 
and  parts.  Box  1401,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotype— Intertype— L^lows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVE 
!  136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 
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Machinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


C.ompttsinfi  Room 


Composing  Room 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


2— G2-2  INTERTYPES.  72  and  90-  I 
chan.,  elec.  pots,  quadders,  feeders, 
$1750  ea.  Plant  operation  suspended  but 
machines  connecte<I  for  power. 

8  HE.\DLinTER  72-chan,  fonts  avail¬ 
able  at  $50  per  font :  also  Goss  45R 
Mat  Roller,  Pony  Autoplate  Caster 
2SA*  and  2-ton  Kemp  Immersion  Gas 
Pot  with  motorized  pump.  , 

Inspection  by  appointment 
ERNEST  PAYNE  CORPORATION  ! 
31-2S  Queens  Boulevard  | 

Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  11101 
(212)  937-1166 

PHOTON  200B,  ser.  #2205,  purchaseci 
new  Sept.  1965  :  sets  6  to  72  pt.  :  Amici  ; 
Prism  for  right  reading  product:  Mul-  j 
tiple  Flash  Circuitry;  12  lenses.  F.O.B. 
our  plant  $40,000.  Call  (614)  879-8311, 
Pete  Hartley.  Hartco  Ptg.  Co.,  West 
Jefferson,  Ohio  43162. 

2  good  LINOTYPES  AVAILABLE 
Oct.  1  due  to  partial  conversion  to  cold 
type;  both  under  excellent  maintenance 
and  may  be  seen  running  daily  in  our 
plant:  may  tw  move<l  without  disas-  ' 
sembling — we  will  help  load.  Moilel  31.  : 
ser.  #62441,  with  TTS  unit,  gas  pot, 
microtherm  controls.  Margaeh  feecler,  i 
asking  $4.7C0 — make  us  an  offer!  1 
Model  14.  ser.  #29656,  with  Star  Quad-  I 
der  in  A-1  condition  gas  pot,  micro-  ' 
therm  controls,  side  auxiliary.  Mar-  ' 
gach  fcecler;  a.sking  $3,300— make  us  , 
an  offer  I  Daily  Glolie.  Shelby,  Ohio 
44875.  Ph.:  (419)  .342-4276. 

SAVE  $10,000  —  ELEKTRON  MIXER  i 
equipped  with  LOU  tape  re.ader.  Used  ; 
less  than  one  year:  4  magazines.  4  , 
molds,  feeder,  blower,  electric  imt.  ■ 
Available  immediately.  Price  $19,400.  | 
Can  be  seen  at  Computer  Typesetting  i 
Services.  505  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles.  | 
Tel.:  213-628-9165. 

VARITYPER  660.  5  fonts,  $2455:  I 

Headliner  880.  5  type  masters,  $1045: 
new  condition.  H.  Garrett,  3204  Greg¬ 
ory  Rd.,  Yakima,  Wash.  98902. 

36”  2-unit  Web  Offset  W/folder 
250.0C0  INTERTYPE  mats 
7— F4-4  Intertypes,  #’s  16359-25244  . 
2 — G4-4  Intertypes,  w/quadders 
8— F4-2  and  G4-2  INTERTYPES 
3  Model  31  LINOTYPES  I 

BEN,  722  Mateo  St..  L.  A.,  Calif.  90021  i 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET 
Two  model  5  Meteor  Linotypes,  rela-  1 
tively  little  used,  with  TTS  adapter  1 
keyboards  and  operating  units,  ser.  ' 
68994,  68725,  four  molds,  electric  metal 
feeder,  full  font  of  Corona  8-228  mats. 
$4,850  each.  Model  14  with  four  full 
fonts  of  mats—  $1,895.  Hamilton  ad  as¬ 
sembly  units  $250  each.  Rouse  power 
miterer  with  strip  material  cabinet 
$250.  Times-News.  Box  490,  Henderson¬ 
ville.  N.C.  28739. 


PHOTONS 

Model  200A  (2) 
equipped  identically. 

Photons,  Ser.  Nos.  266  and  267; 
complete  with  type  disks.  In  excel¬ 
lent  mechanical  condition.  Will  ac¬ 
commodate  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  18, 
24,  28,  36,  42,  60  and  72.  Built-in 
test  light  panel,  multi-flash  lens, 
film  magazine.  Strobe  test  cable. 
Gives  film  as  end  product.  These 
two  machines  have  been  used  very 
little.  Aavailable  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Save  40  percent  of  new  price. 

Photon,  Ser.  No.  209;  completely 
reconditioned  and  mt^ernized  in 
1961;  equipped  with  multi-flash 
unit.  Produces  sizes  of  type  from 
6  through  60  point  (may  be  con¬ 
verted  to  72  point).  Gives  film  as 
end  product.  Has  had  excellent 
maintenance  routine.  Is  in  top- 
notch  condition ;  may  be  inspected 
while  still  in  operation. 

For  Further  Information 
Write,  Wire  or  Telephone 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64108 
Area  Code  816  BAItimore  1-9060 


1— 1275  MULTILITH,  10x14  (printa 
both  sides.  1  pass  thru  press) — $1400; 

2— 1250  Multilitha— $850  each;  1—2066, 

14x20— $1200;  1—2066,  17x20— $1400  ; 

1  foot  power  Perforator  with  attach¬ 
ments — $85;  1  model  5  Lino — $450  ;  1 
dark-room  camera  with  lights  and 
vacuum  back — $550;  1  Multilith  plate 
maker,  twin  lamp — $85.  MODERN 
PRESS.  INC.,  P.O.  Box  1092,  Hunt¬ 
ington.  West  Va.  25714.  Ph. :  304-522- 
7293. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  | 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors 
— Top  Quality.  i 

Call  or  Write:  i 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555  ' 

25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308  : 


Presses  &  Machinery 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22%”  cut-off.  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER!  Fine  Goss 
16-page  2/1  tubular  press.  Ck)lor  foun¬ 
tain,  complete  stereo,  Sta-Hi,  Can  be 
seen  running  daily.  Dispatch,  Oneida, 
N.  Y.  l:5421. 

96.PAGE  SCOTT  PRESS 
6  Units :  22%”  cutoff,  Dble  Folder 
16  Color  positions;  runs  at  34M 
Stereo/mailroom  equipment  available 
Vertical  or  horizontal  paper  supply 
Installation  assistance  available 
J.  Curley.  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  Ph. :  714-642-4321 


Available  for  immediate  delivery. 
Complete  with 
full  complement  of  mats. 

Fotosetter,  Ser.  No.  312;  4  mag¬ 
azines.  4  good  fonts  of  mats,  8- 
lens  camera,  quadder,  42-pica 
film  carriage,  film  magazine  and 
receiver,  all  standard  equipment. 
Has  had  good  maintenance. 

Fotosetter  (2),  Ser.  Nos.  424  and 
433;  three  years  old:  4  maga¬ 
zines,  4  fonts  of  mats,  Il-Iens 
camera,  quadder,  42-pira  film 
carriage,  film  magazines  and  re¬ 
ceivers;  will  accommodate  sizes 
to  72  point.  Like  new.  Inspect 
and  operate. 

for  Further  Information 
Write,  Wire  or  Telephone 


Mi.srellaneous  Machinery  | 

STA-Hl,  excellent  shape;  older  model  I 
—$450:  Fairchild  Cadet  Senn-A-Graver  [ 
with  ail  cabinets — $895.  Times-News,  | 
Box  490,  Hendersonville,  N.C.  28739. 

BUY  NOW  I  I 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  LOW  ! 
PRICES  ON  SURPLUS  INVENTORY 
AD  ASSEMBLY  CABINETS— variety 
of  styles  &  manufacturers.  Recondi-  , 
tioned  like  new  or  in  good  “as  is” 
condition.  25%  to  60%  off  new  price. 

100  GALLEY  STEEL  STORAGE  Cab¬ 
inets — Two  column  galleys  included,  i 
In  good  condition.  Located  West 
Coast.  Available  September. 
COMPOSING  ROOM  TABLES— Two  ' 
Hamilton  6’  tables.  Steel  construe-  : 
tion  with  miscellaneous  storage  un-  ! 
derneath.  2”  cast  iron  top.  Save  50%  ' 
on  this  purchase.  i 

REMELT  FURNACE— Big  Chief  with  ! 
round  1-ton  pot.  Bottom  pour.  Part-  1 
low  heat  controls,  gas-fired,  equipiied  I 
with  hood.  16  cavity  water-cooled  pig  ; 
molds  available.  Increase  pig  produc¬ 
tion  and  save  time.  ' 

ENGRAVING  MACHINES  —  Scan-A-  | 
Gravers.  Photo-Lathes,  and  Vario 
Klischograph.  Saturated  market  en¬ 
ables  us  to  sell  these  machines  at  ; 
greatly  reduced  prices.  All  machines  i 
guaranteed. 

ROUSE  Power  Vertical  Miterer — Re¬ 
conditioned  and  guaranteed  to  give 
top  performance.  144  pica  extension 
guage.  Mounted  on  strip  material 
storage  cabinet.  Very  good  machine. 
REPRODUCTION  PROOF  PRESS— 
Challenge  20KA  with  power  inking  | 
and  wash-up.  Bod  size  21”  x  31%”.  j 
Hand  oiierated  hard-packed  impres-  I 
sion  cylinder.  Good  price  on  very  late 
style  repro-press. 

FLAT  ROUTERS— Radial  and  Pedes¬ 
tal.  Hammond,  Nolan,  and  Richards. 
Prices  drastically  reduced  on  good, 
"as  is”  routers.  Reconditioned  units 
also  available. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 

FRIDEN  Justowriter  Reproducer,  9  pt. 
Galvin,  $2000.  Fairchild  Cadet  Scan-0- 
Graver,  $800.  Novato  (Calif.)  Advance.  I 
(AC  415)  892-2121.  1 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  26,  1967 


HOE  TWELVE  UNIT  PRESS 
12  units — 3  double  balloon  folders — 2 
reversible  color  half-decks  —  3  color 
cylinders — group  drive — 2-100  HP  AC 
motors — spindle  fed — 2l*/6” — web  58'/^”  ! 
— 120°  stagger.  Capacity:  2-80  page  ; 
collect  presses  w/multi-color  or  almost 
any  type  smaller  runs  w/single  or  multi-  ' 
color.  Press  in  good  running  condition. 

HOE  SIX  UNIT  PRESS 

6  units — double  delivery  balloon  folder 
— 2  color  half-decks — submarine  delivery  I 
— Page  1  fudge  for  line  and  2  column  ! 
box.  Group  drive — 2-100  HP  DC  motors 
— spindle  fed — 21%" — web  58t/6” — 120°  | 
stagger.  Produces  80  page  collect  prod-  | 
uct  with  multi-color  or  almost  any  type 
smaller  runs  with  single  or  multi-color.  ; 
Press  in  good  running  condition. 

HOE  SIX  UNIT  PRESS 
Amost  identical  to  above  press — differ¬ 
ence  is  slight  variance  substructure  ; 
height.  2-75  HP  DC  motor  drives —  i 
spindle  fed  —  21'/^”  —  weh  68'A” — 120°  ■ 
stagger.  Produces  80  page  collect  prod¬ 
uct  with  multi-color  or  almost  any  type 
smaller  runs  with  single  or  multi-color. 
Press  in  good  running  condition. 

GOSS  FIVE  DECK  PRESS 
Double  folder  with  double  upper  and 
lower  former — 21*/6” — web  58%* — 90°  i 
stagger — 100  HP  DC  motor  drive —  | 
spindle  fed — Page  1  fudge  for  8  column 
line  and  2  column  box  in  columns  1  and  ' 
2.  Spare  100  HP  DC  motor  available,  j 

Sufficient  stereotype  plate  . 

casting  equipment  and  press 
conveyors  available  with  presses  I 

Equipment  open  for  inspection  at  ' 
866  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Call/write  Oscar  Merritt, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  ! 

Area  Code  415  781-2424 

FOR  SALE 

George  Washington  Hand  Fe<l  Press — 
Anti<iue — over  100  years  old. 

Mr.  Harold  Stewart  ! 

c/o  Oklahoma  City  Press  Club 

Sheraton-Oklahoma  Hotel  \ 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73191 

FOR  A  SMALL  DAILY  i 

OR  LARGE  WEEKLY 
20-Page  Goss  semi-cylindrical  press  i 
with  "Color  Hump” — 22%”  page  cut-  j 
off,  complete  with  stereo  equip.  Recon-  i 
ditioned  when  installed.  Priced  low,  de-  ‘ 
livered  and  installed.  Located  Chicago,  ; 
III.  ! 

-  i 

16-Page  Duplex  Standard  2-to-l  Tubular 
with  stereo  equip.  Priced  low.  deliv-  ' 
ered,  reconditioned  and  installed  "on 
edition.”  Investigate  what  we  offer. 
NEWSPAPEffl  EQUIP.  SERVICES 
P.  O.  Box  144,  Station  A 
San  Mateo,  Calif.  94403 
Phone:  (AC  415)  349-3616 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit — 22% — Double  Folder — Skip 

Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — Ck>lor  Deck — 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder— Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 

6  Units — 23  A — Color  Cylinder — 3  Re¬ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTIFRICTION 
22%— 5  Units— 1  Folder— (1939)— 3 
Units — 1  Folder — O)lor  Deck  (recent)  — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions — WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockui> — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units— 22% — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM¬ 
PLETE  STEREO — 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — %  and 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO — Turtles — Chases — Goss  45  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Units — 16  pages — 22% — %  and  % 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
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MACHINERY  &  SI  PPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


Career  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


METROPOLITAN 

PRESSES 

Inland  Exclusive 
Late  Manufacture 
Color  Flexible — R.T.P. 
Goss  Headliner 

Mfg.  1953-1954 
23-9/16"  Cutoff — Tension 
Lockup 

6-Units — 3  Helf  Decks 
Unit  I  rive^Balloon  I 

Formers 

Hoe  Color 
Convertible 

Mfg.  1950 

22%"  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

12  Units,  2  Hump— 2  Double 
Folders 

Group  Drive— 4  Motors — 

Upper  Formers 

Scott  Straightline 

Mfg.  1949-1957 
22%"  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

10  Units — 2  Double  Felders— 

Balloon  Formers 
3  Half  Decks — I  Hump 
Unit  Drive  (New  1957) 

For  Complete  Information 
Call  or  Write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  6410S 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 

DUPLEX 

24  Page  Tubular 
Standard  2/1  Model 
Folder,  1/2  &  ’/s  page 
Balloon  Former  optional 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
Area  212  685-4774 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  2-to-l  Standard 
Tubular  modern  stereo  equipment. 
Available  Oct.  Excellent  condition.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Being  replaced  by 
larger  stereo  press.  Contact  James 
Doyle.  Chillicothe  Gazette,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio  45601. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

Wanted  to  buy  direct  from  owners 
MONOTYPE  EQUIPMENT: 
MODEL  29  AND  31  LINOTYPES: 
AND  MODERN  GOOD  MATS. 

Box  1429,  Editor  &  Publisher 

LINOTYPE,  model  5  or  31,  TTS, 
quadder,  electric;  serial  above  60,000: 
also  perforator.  Art  Porter,  P.O.  Box 
658,  Rexburg,  Idaho  83440. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

36  X  35  HAMILTON  ad  makeup  table, 
or  similar.  The  Sun.  34  S.  Main  St., 
Attleboro,  Mass,  02703. 

LEASE/BUY  low  mileage  Comet  w/ 
"TTS:  Perforator,  too.  Box  1334,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FOUR-UNIT  OFFSET  PRESS  wanted. 
Full  details  to  J.  H.  Lunney,  P.O.  Box 
71.  Merced,  Calif.  95340. 


Administrative 


CALIFORNI.V  MANAGEMENT  MAN  | 
\vce  3.5-45.  Western.  Midwest  or  South-  i 
ern  man  preferre^l.  Overall  newspaper  i 
management  exi>erience  with  definite  , 
background  in  areas  of  sales  revenues,  | 
costs  anil  prisluction.  Salary  commen-  | 
surate  with  incentive  and  fringes. 
Write  fully  including  employments,  re-  1 
siamsibilities.  salary  progression,  educa¬ 
tion.  family  background.  Address  Phil  [ 
Turner,  Hollywood  Citizen-News,  Holly-  j 
wikkI.  Calif.  yu02s. 

OUR  TWO  TOP  ACCOUNTANTS  ad- 
vanceil  to  management  within  the  year. 
Qualifieil  newspaiier-oriented  controller-  ; 
accountant  replacement  and  second 
man  neeileil.  Give  complete  employ¬ 
ment.  eilucational  and  family  run  down 
first  letter,  salary  exi>ei'ted.  .Address 
Phil  Turner,  HollywiKal  Citizen-News. 
Hollywooil,  Calif.  yu02S. 


Circulation 

CALIFORNIA  M— E— S  in  highly 

competitive  area  has  opening  for  dealer  ; 
or  district  manager.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Top  organization.  Good  income 
and  benefits.  Send  complete  details  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1377,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PROMOTION 

Representative 

Outstanding  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
is  thorouKhly  experienceil  in  home* 
delivered  daily  newspaper  circulation. 
Lon?  established  company  has  an  open- 
in?  for  a  field  sales  and  service  position  i 
to  the  ri?ht  man  who  can  build  and 
execute  incentive  pro?rams  for  both  ' 
carrier  salesmen  and  adult  sujiervisory 
personnel.  Liberal  company  benefits  in- 
cludin?  profit-sharin?. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to  Box 
1420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRC.  DIRECTOR 
Lar?e  mornin?  daily  on  eastern  sea¬ 
board.  Carrierlioy  delivery.  Comi>etitive. 
Home  delivery  primary  duty.  Excellent 
advancement  opportunities.  Startin? 
salary  in  $12,000  to  $14,000  ran?e. 
Send  complete  resume.  Confidential 
handling.  Box  1412,  £>litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GROWTNC  PAPER  nee<ls  professional  i 
circulation  mana?er  who  will  promote 
as  well  as  ?ive  ?oo«l  service.  Go<m1  mar¬ 
ket  and  excellent  place  to  live.  Perman¬ 
ent  job.  Dei^emlin?  on  ability  ami  ex¬ 
perience,  aroumi  jH.TO-a-week  or  up  to 
start.  Contact  Lincoln  O’Brien.  Times, 
Farmin?ton,  New  Mexico  87401. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Mornin?  ami  aftern<x>n  combination 
newspai>er  Iocate<l  Coastal  North  Caro¬ 
line  area  currently  enjoyin?  record  |»op-  ' 
ulation  ami  industrial  ?rowth.  Present  i 
director  is  movin?  to  metrojiolitan  pa-  | 
|M‘r  with  fine  offer  after  doin?  ?reat  ^ 
job  here.  Our  staff  knows  of  this  ml-  1 
vertisement. 

We  offer  ?(kh1  salary  plus  l)onus  based  I 
on  net  ABC  quarterly  increase.  Excel-  ! 
lent  frinpe  benefits  includin?  pension,  | 
life  insurance,  hospitalization,  sick  I 
leave,  etc.  | 

The  man  we  are  lookin?  for  must  l>e  j 
?o<kI  with  boys  (Little  Merchant  Plan), 
ABC  records  ami  promotion.  I 

If  intereste<I,  please  send  complete  de-  | 
tails  includin?  references,  salary  re-  | 
quirements  and  qualifications  to:  | 

STAR-NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

Ryo  H.  Pa?e.  Publisher 

P.  O.  Box  8  40  ! 

Wilminpton,  N.C.  28401  j 

Ph. :  (AC  919)  762-3311 


CAassified  Advertising 

CL.ASSIFIED  MANAGER  with  sales 
background  and  ability  to  lead  good 
sales  organization.  Prefer  established 
CAM  of  25,000  to  50,000  daily  to  take 
charge  of  well  established  department 
of  larger  daily.  Box  1430,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


Have  opening  for  aggressive,  promo¬ 
tion-minded  classified  ad  manager  who 
is  looking  for  an  opportunity  and  .1 
challenge.  Department  needs  dynamic 
direction  Here  is  a  real  opportunity  to 
build  a  department  and  fulfill  poten¬ 
tial.  Salary  plus  commission.  Send 
complete  background  resume  to  Box 
1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

Advertising  Sales 

N.ATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 
For  Michigan's  largest  and  most-pro¬ 
gressive  weekly  newspaper  group.  Out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  dynamic  go- 
getter  to  join  our  strong  and  still  grow¬ 
ing  suburban  twice-weekly  group  of 
responsible  newspaper.s  serving  the 
richest  market  in  the  greater  Detroit 
area. 

We  require  a  minimum  of  3  years’ 
newspaper  advertising  sales  or  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  exittrience.  Management 
background  helpful.  Mu.st  be  creative. 
Layout,  coity  and  presentation  talent 
essential.  Salary,  open. 

Send  resume  stating  your  qualifications 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Advertising 
Director,  Observer  Newspapers,  Inc., 
33U50  Five  Mile  Road,  Livonia.  Michi¬ 
gan  48154.  All  replies  will  be  acknowl- 
^ge<l  and  considered  confidential. 

BEGINNER,  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  No 
experience  necessary.  Seek  youthful, 
enthusiastic  trainee  to  learn  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  for  N.Y.C.  pai>er.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Write  Bo.x  1338,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER,  sm:ill  daily 
Chart  Area  5.  Requires  re.sourceful, 
energetic  iJerson,  unafraid  of  aggressive 
competition.  Excellent  remuneration 
based  on  results.  Might  l>e  good  op|)or- 
tunity  for  2nd  man  to  step  up.  Full  de¬ 
tails  in  confidence  to  Box  1428,  Elitor 
&  Publisher. 

MAINE'S  ONLY  OFFSET  DAILY 
seeks  ambitious  advertising  salesman. 
E-xcellent  living  conditions  in  college 
town.  Send  resume  to  or  'phone  Cnmp- 
l)cll  B.  Niven,  Times-Record,  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Maine  04011.  (AC  207)  729-.33U. 


Display  Advertising 


$9,000  PLUS  BONUS,  car  expense,  va- 
I  cation,  pension  and  other  lienefits  to 
I  fully  experienced  advertising  salesman. 
Top  50,000  daily  in  Zone  2.  Must  be 
able  to  service  list  of  existing  accounts 
I  plus  sell  new  business :  gcsMl  layout 
ability  a  must.  Send  complete  resume 
I  in  confi<lcnce  along  with  original  lay- 
I  out  samples  to  Bo.x  1473,  Elitor  & 

I  Publisher. 

j  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  East 
I  Coast  suburban  daily  in  one  of  the 
I  country’s  top  markets  seeks  exiierienc^ 
man  who  wants  to  grow  and  prosiier 
with  us.  We  will  better  the  salary  and 
Isinus  idan  of  any  other  newspaiier  in 
th.i  country  umler  25.0()0.  Pleasant 
!  working  conditions :  fantastic  growth 
potential.  Only  those  with  managerial 
cxi>erienc0  should  apply.  Write  Box 
1470.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN,  mature. 
Send  resume  with  tear  sheets  and  earn¬ 
ings  required  to  Courier  Highlights. 
P.O.  Box  1491,  Ju|)iter,  Fla.  33458. 

LAYOUT-COPY  WRITER  for  growing 
j  Southern  daily  and  Sunday  newspaiier. 

Ex|ierience  in  promotions  and  finisheil 
!  siieculativo  layouts.  A  top  position  on 
I  an  aggressive  staff:  alxive-averagc  sal- 
1  ary.  Contact :  Otis  Headley,  Advtg. 
I  Dir.,  The  Meridian  (Miss.,  39301)  Star. 

j  SELL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  for 
I  an  outstandin?,  i)r<>?ressive  chain  of 
I  suburban  weeklies  in  one  of  the  coun- 
I  try’s  fastest-?ro\vin?  areas  and  top 
markets.  Develop  an  expandin?  terri- 
I  tory  as  a  8teppin?-8tone  to  further  ad- 
I  vancenient  in  a  ?rowin?  company.  Be- 
I  cause  of  competitive  pressures,  salary 
■  potential  is  excellent  for  a  job  well 
done.  Lilwral  commissions  and  fringe 
Ikcnefits.  Prefer  col)e?e  ?raduate  or 
i  proven  salesman.  Box  1465,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

I  AD  SPACE  SALESMAN  for  “Manage- 
'  meat’s  News  Ma?azine.’*  30%  travel. 

Growth  opiM>rtunity  for  a  sharp  young 
,  man  on  the  way  up!  If  you  feel  you 
I  net'll  to  expand  your  horizons,  and 
:  think  you  are  qualified  to  sell  advertis- 
I  in?  for  a  national  ma?azine.  then  let 
'  us  hear  from  you  now!  SentI  resume  to 
Box  1448,  Etlitor  &  Publisher.  Zones  5 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Eager  for  a  challenged 
If  you  have  itleas  to  produce  plus  lin- 
a?e,  stron?  on  trainin?  anti  or?aniza- 
tional  pn>ce<lure,  YOU  may  tjualify  IF 
you  are  fully  exi)erieiice<l  in  retail, 
classifietl  nn<l  ?eneral  atlvertisin?.  A?e 
35  to  45.  Good  location  in  Zt>ne  3  on 
pro?ressive  newspa|>er.  Semi  first  letter 
statin?  a?e,  etlucation,  past  employ¬ 
ment  record  inclutlin?  references.  Box 
1475.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  DAILY  neetls  tlynamic  youn? 
salesman  who  loves  to  sell.  $7,500  sal¬ 
ary-draw  idus  lil>eral  frin?e8.  Sentl 
samples,  complete  resume  to  Bt)x  1455, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN 
Excellent  opportunity  for  experiencetl 
newspaper  advertising  salesman  who  is 
presently  workin?  on  a  tlaily  newspa|>er 
anti  wishes  to  advance  to  a  letter  job 
that  offers  mana?ement  opportunities. 
We  are  a  50,000  class  daily  anti  offer  a 
bright  future.  Our  pay  is  based  on  a 
salary  plus  a  guaranteetl  ct>mmission 
basis  that  is  far  al>ove  average.  Lil>- 
eral  profit-sharin?  plan,  cretlit  union 
anti  hospitalization.  Contact:  Earl 
Johnson.  Las  Ve?as  Review-Journal, 
Box  70,  Las  Ve?as.  Nevatla  89101. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
anti  classifietl,  for  tlaily  newspai>ers  in 
E'&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8.  Sentl  complete 
tyi>^written  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe.  Chica?o,  111.  60603. 


AD  SALESMAN 

!  WITH  MANAGER  FOTENTIAL 
Expantlin?.  prize-wihnin?  weekly  neetls 
?(N)tl  local  retail  salesman  who  is  will- 
in?  to  hit  the  street.  Sui>erb  future  for 
I  man  wht)  can  hantlle  insitle  work,  ad¬ 
ministrative  chores  of  ad  tlepartment 
anti  n?ency  accounts  as  well  as  Main 
Street.  Direction  of  3-man  atl  staff,  plus 
knt>wleti?e  of  offset  printing,  news  side 
anti  entire  news|>a|)er  operation  can 
leatl  to  ?eneral  mana?er’s  8|H)t.  Will 
pay  five-fi?ures  for  ri?ht  man,  or  start 
off  lower  while  he  develops  his  i)oten- 
tial.  This  is  probably  top  weekly  spot 
in  Eitst  (NYC  suburbs).  We  can  wait 
a  few  months  for  ri?ht  man  if  he  is 
I  committetl,  or  he  can  join  us  ri?ht  now. 
Write  Box  1434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING.  MANAGER  —  One  of 
Michi?an*8  lar?est  suburban  weekly 
newspapers.  Current  sales  level  in  low 
seven-fi?ures  anti  movin?  upward  fast. 
Ex|>erience  in  all  phases  of  atlvertisin? 
I  management  a  must,  Sentl  full  deUdls 
in  first  letter.  Trementlous  oj)portunity 
in  growth  situation.  Bt>x  1415,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  CHALLENGE  cou¬ 
plet!  with  op|K>rtunity ?  If  you  can  wll. 
Iterhaps  our  job  is  for  you.  We’ve  just 
actiuiretl  a  9-year-t)ltl  weekly  tab.  and  a 
3-year-oltl  free  distribution  broadsheet 
in  a  mushrooming  California  high  des¬ 
ert  market.  We’re  putting  our  3-year- 
oltl  on  a  solid  paid  basis,  expanding  it 
into  a  Valley-witle.  total  coverage  pub¬ 
lication  serving  55M  |>eopie.  We  need  a 
hartl  working,  able  young  man.  As  you 
help  build  our  publication,  you’ll 
I  in  the  monetary  rewards.  Start  at  $o00 
j  monthly,  guaranteetl  step  raises  to  $o40 
within  six  months,  commission  plan 
I  later.  Send  resume,  tear  sheets  of  w'orK 
to  Bob  Lightfoot.  Walters  Publications. 
P.O.  Box  947,  Hesperia,  Calif.  92345. 
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hi:lp  wanted 

Editorial 

reporter  for  8,500  dally  J-dettree 
^ferred.  Planning  new  plant  with 
new  offset  press.  Two  reservoirs  within 
10  miles  for  water  recreation.  Excep¬ 
tional  small  town  of  14,000  because  of 
8  nationally  known  industries,  Honey¬ 
well  Center  and  cultural  activities. 
Growth  is  sternly,  not  spectacular.  Op- 
Dortunity  of  learning,  responsibility 
Imd  advancement.  Write  Joe  Nixon, 
Wabash,  Ind.,  Plain  Healer  experience, 
salary  requirements.  _ 


reporter  needed  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper  i 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent  j 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re-  | 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170.- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Person¬ 
nel  Dir..  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  to  lie  third  man 
in  growing  sports  department  in  a 
sports-minded  city.  No  professional  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  if  you  have  some 
journalistic  background.  We’ll  help  you 
learn.  Start  immediately.  Write  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Janesville  Gazette,  Janes¬ 
ville.  Wise.  53545. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 


_ WANTED 

Editorial 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP?  | 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news-  | 
paper?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached  : 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there?  If  | 
so  we  are  looking  for  you.  Where?  A  ; 
metropolitan  7-day  morning  newspaper,  ! 
in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expanding  its  op- , 
erations  and  has  oi>enings  for  qualified 
young  people  for  all  tyiws  of  employ-  i 
ment  in  the  news  department — report-  i 
ers,  copy  editors,  editorial  writers,  spe-  ; 
cial  writers.  Give  us  your  complete  aca-  | 
demic  and  working  experience  in  first 
letter  to  Box  1180,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 
Salaries  better  than  average.  Good 
l>enefits  and  tension  program,  excellent 
living  conditions. 

Hard  working,  resourceful  NEWSMAN,  i 
preferably  with  some  knowle<lge  of  | 
photography,  for  6-day.  15,000  W’est  i 
Michigan  resort  area  daily.  General  re-  | 
porting  in  rapidly-growing  Lake  Michi-  j 
gan  city  of  25,000.  Contact:  Randy 
VandeW'ater,  City  E<litor,  The  Holland 
Evening  Sentinel,  Holland,  Mich.  49423, 
or  phone  616-39'2-2314, 

REPORTERS-DESK  MEN 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 
for  l)eginning  or  experience*!,  on  after¬ 
noon  and  morning  award-winning 
dailies.  These  metropolitan  newspaiwis  ; 
offer  excellent  salaries,  advancement 
opportunities  and  liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits. 

Live  on  a  lake  in  the  heart  of  recrea¬ 
tion  area  (hunting,  fishing,  skiing)  ;  I 
excellent  schools:  two  colleges  and  en-  | 
tertainment  center.  Send  resume  to 
Kenneth  Tinderholm,  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune.  Duluth.  Minnesota  55801. 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
IPayobla  with  order  I 


4-times  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue  | 

l-time  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 


MAJOR  WEEKLY  nee<ls  editor  who 
can  write  news  stories,  editorials  and 
features,  and  who  knows  layout  to 
brighten  large  circubation  weekly.  If  | 
you  are  energetic  and  can  turn  out  an  i 
attractive  liberal  paiier,  we  have  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  Printed  by  offset  in  ! 
our  own  plant.  Herald-Press,  Box  6063,  i 
Providence.  R.  I.  02904.  I 


Count  five  average  words  per  line. 
3  tines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
box  "Help  Wanted”  ads 

but  desiring  to  avoid  sending  a  resumi 
to  specific  newspapers  or  organizations 
can  still  do  so  by  placing  same  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  'Classified 
Manager’  along  with  a  note  listing 
the  companies  you  do  not  want  your 
application  to  reach.  E&P,  in  turn, 
will  advise  you  by  letter  as  to  the 
disposition  of  your  inquiry. 


EXPERIENCE  IS  NICE 
BUT  WE  LIKE  HUSTLE 
It  takes  hard  work 
and  imagination 
to  work  the  bureau  jobs 
we  have.  If  you’ve 
got  it,  write:  Editor. 

SANDUSKY.  OHIO  REGISTER.  ! 

-  --  -  I 

MANAGING  EDITOR  nee<led  for  90-  ! 
year-old  weekly,  90-minutes  from  Chi-  ' 
cago.  Salary  $7500-$8500  to  start,  de-  i 
pending  on  qualifications.  Send  resume  1 
to  St.  Charles  Chronicle.  St.  Charles,  i 
Illinois  6U174.  ' 


WE  NEED  A  MATURE  EDITOR  cap¬ 
able  of  assuming  mtinaging  editor’s 
duties  on  our  offset  weekly  tab.  Start 
at  $125  with  stock  or  profit-sharing  for 
right  man.  Needed  now!  Send  resume 
to  Bo.x  1378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  utt  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


^tlmes . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

^times . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times . $1.55  per  tine,  per  issue 

Dtime  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Boxhelders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
»»  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

E50  Third  Avo..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaia  2-70S0 

editor  sc  publisher 


REPORTERS 

The  News  Journal,  Mansfield,  I 
Ohio,  has  openings  for  two  | 
young  men  with  experience  in  i 
city  and  county  government  re¬ 
porting  and  feature  writing. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  develop 
your  potential  in  a  growing  com¬ 
munity  with  a  new  university 
campus  plus  superb  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities. 

Apply  in  person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to: 

Fiank  Horward 
NEWS  JOURNAL 
Box  25,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901 


COPY  READER — Dayside  staff  va¬ 
cancy  available  on  Southern  California 
national  prize-winning  daily  of  35M. 
Must  have  two  or  more  years*  experi¬ 
ence  on  similar  size  dailies.  Excep¬ 
tional  working  conditions,  excellent 
benefits.  Pull  details  first  letter  to  Box 
1410,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
answered. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

.. 

WRITER /EDITOR 

for  Libby  bouse  publications 


It's  true.  “Sompthing  good  is  always  cooking  at  Libby's.” 
In  this  iiisluiu'e,  that  “sometbing  good”  is  llu*  opportunity 
fur  a  bright,  seasoned  writer-editor  to  assume  full  super¬ 
vision  for  the  creation,  production  and  distribution  of 
three  Libby  periodicals:  a  monthly  newsletter;  a  quarterly 
house  publication ;  a  semi-annual  external  magazine. 

Emphasis  is  on  writing  ability,  design  familiarity,  production 
know-how  and  experienced  judgment.  Requirements  include  a 
minimum  of  six  years  experience  as  writer  and/or  editor  with  at 
least  three  of  these  as  editor  or  supervisor  of  a  multi-plant 
employee  publication. 

Selected  candidates  will  report  to  Public  Relations  Director,  have 
two  part-time  assistants,  and  be  expected  to  contribute  to 
implementation  of  company’s  overall  communications  program. 

This  is  a  position  for  someone  with  sound 
publications/ communications  background  who 
is  ready  to  move  toward  the  policy  level.  For 
prompt  consideration,  send  confidential  resume, 
salary  requirements  plus  samples  of  your  work 
to: 

Thomas  Prendergast 

LIBBY,  McNEILL  &  LIBBY 

200  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


0-0 


CITY  EDITOR  OR  REPORTER  read: 
to  move  up.  for  growing  p.m.  daily  ii 
university  city.  Good  chance  to  advanc 
— 2  vacancies  on  staff.  Write  or  cal 
collect:  John  F.  Quigley,  Morgantowi 
(West  Va.)  Post. 


Copy  Edifor/Wrlter 

Experienced  desk  man,  with  solid 
re-write  background,  for  demand¬ 
ing  job  on  leading  electronics  pub¬ 
lication.  Must  lie  word  watcher 
with  high  standards,  capable  of 
cutting  through  technical  jargon. 
Good  salary,  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  New  York  City  location.  Write 
to: 

BOX  1370, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  m/f 


STAFF  WRITER  to  cover  city,  educa¬ 
tional  assignments  in  college  city  near 
recreational  areas.  Camera  knowledge 
helpful  but  not  mandatory.  Six-day, 
award-winning  p.m.  has  ja-oduced  sev¬ 
eral  award-winning  writers.  Ashland 
(Ohio)  Times  Gazette  offers  pension, 
insurance,  hospitalization  plans.  VV’rite 
Howard  Smallsreed. 

AGGRESSIVE  GROWING  WESTERN 
Pa.  daily  seeking  two  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters  for  n.m.  edition  of  all- 
day  publication;  some  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Contact:  "rom  Aikens,  Managing 
BMitor,  The  Tribune-Review,  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  15601. 


REPORTER,  experienced,  or  recent 
graduate  who  wants  to  become  top 
specialist  in  municipal  or  county  gov¬ 
ernment  with  emphasis  on  in-depth 
coverage.  Write:  City  Editor,  'The 
Tribune.  Columbia,  Mo.  65201,  giving 
full  details. 


A  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  PAPER 
in  New  Ehigland  has  an  imme<liate 
o|>ening  for  an  editorial  writer.  Good 
pay  for  right  man ;  the  ‘‘right’’  man 
would  think  along  liberal  Republican 
lines,  write  well,  and  be  eager  to  get 
out  of  the  office  and  do  his  own  re- 
IKvrting.  Exiverience  preferred,  but  will 
train  if  applicant  shows  potential.  Send 
resume  and  sample  of  writing  to  Box 
1415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS-GEaSIERAL  NEWS  SPOT 
open  now.  Ohio  small  daily  in  live 
sports  town.  Send  full  qualifications, 
availability,  to  Box  1399,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


,  EXPERIENCED  COPY  READER  for 
j  5-man  desk  on  fast-growing,  award¬ 
winning  daily.  Top  pay  and  fringes  for 
deskman  strong  on  editing  and  fast  on 
headline  writing.  Write  or  call  George 
Collier,  Managing  Editor.  'The  Daily 
Report,  Ontario,  Calif.  91764.  (AC  714) 
983-3511. 


SPORTSWRITER  for  capital  city 
A.M.  daily  in  Midwest  needed  imme¬ 
diately.  Desk  experience  preferred. 
Paper  places  strong  emphasis  on  local 
coverage.  Box  1405,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  flair  for  laying 
,  out  bright  pages.  Opportunity  for 
I  rapid  advancement  for  bright  young 
man. 

I  REPORTER  for  major  assignments. 
Minimum  two  years’  experience.  Good 
salary.  5-day  week  on  aggressive  p.m. 
'  Ohio  daily.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1435,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  INTERESTED  IN  WORLD  TRADE? 
Business  page  reporter,  with  3  to  5 
years’  experience  and  good  grounding  in 
economic  analysis,  sought  by  leading 
N.Y.C.  business  daily.  Salary  oi^n. 

:  Send  resume  indicating  education, 
background  and  experience.  Box  1418, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  WE’RE  GOOD  BUT  NOT  SMUG  .  .  . 

We  seek  a  copy  editor  with  a  few  years 
I  of  experience.  We  require  )>igh  editing 
j  standards,  ability  to  write  meaningful 
heads.  We  offer  excellent  benefits  and 
working  conditions  in  ideal  atmosphere 
for  dedicated  newsman.  Please  send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Larry 
Hale.  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  'ITie 
Evening  Press  and  Sunday  Press, 
Binghamton,  N.Y.  13902. 


I  NEWSMAN  who  can  handle  sports  and 
general  rei>orting  now.  with  opportun- 
'  ity  to  move  up  to  broader  responsibil¬ 
ity,  nee<le<l  by  sharp  small  daily.  Sal¬ 
ary  oiien.  Send  resume  to  Managing 
E<litor.  Pratt  Tribune.  Box  909,  Pratt, 
Kansas  67124. 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  New  England  daily.  Send  all  de¬ 
tails,  references  first  letter  to  Box 
1471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Edilorial 


SEEKING  OPPORTUNITY?  —  17,000 
Ohio  daily  neeils  skilled  reporter  who 
wants  to  work  into  copy  desk.  Ad¬ 
vancement*  outstanding;  lon^-rantre  op¬ 
portunity  for  rijrht  man.  J-^rad  under 
30  preferred.  Oiieninj;  Jan.  1.  Box 
1440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER 

Service  club  organization  seeks  man 
with  creativity  and  knowle<ljre  of  or  ex- 
l>enence  in  business  or  who  has  teach¬ 
ing  exi)erience  in  the  field.  Good  writ-  | 
in)?  ability  needed.  Will  develop  ar¬ 
ticles,  papers,  program  ideas  desifrneil 
to  prcMnote  hi^h  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  standards.  ^(kxI  relations  l)etween 
employers  and  employees  and  comi>eti- 
tors;  career  information  for  youth.  EIx- 
cellent  benefits  and  working;  conditions. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL.  1600  Rid*;e  Ave¬ 
nue.  Evanston,  Illinois  6o201. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


REPORTERS,  DE:sKME’N  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Hlxperienced  or  qualified  bejrinners. 
Send  complete  tyi)ewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  i 

for  im|K>rtant  assijrnments  in  larne  ; 
community  to  cover  municipal  jjovern-  I 
ment,  school  boanl,  i>olice.  etc.  Must  | 
have  initiative  and  willinjrness  to  dij; 
l>ehind  the  nmtine  news  story.  This 
newspai>er  is  imi>ervious  to  outside 
pressures  and  they  do  not  influence  the 
handling;  or  display  of  stories.  Get  the 
full  facts  and  we  print  them.  Me<liuni-  | 
sizes  (52.000  circ.)  awanl-winninj;  New  j 
Jersey  daily.  Top  pay  best  fringes —  I 
5-day.  37*2  hour  week.  Challenging  job  | 
with  real  opportunity  for  advancement 
I  for  right  man.  Box  1474,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  i 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
wanted  by  prize-winning  evening  daily 
in  60.000  community.  Chart  Area  5. 
Five-day  week,  l>onus,  profit-sharing, 
sick  pay.  insurance,  etc.,  on  top  of  ex¬ 
cellent  starting  pay,  plus  merit  raises. 
Best  working  conditions,  advancement 
opportunities,  pleasant  city.  Sen<l  de¬ 
tails  of  education,  training,  experience; 
also,  a  few  clips,  to  Box  1442,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


CARE  TO  JOIN  an  aggressive  and 
young  news  team  on  a  growing  me<iium 
size  p.m.  in  WesU^rn  Maryland?  If  so, 
w’e'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  We  have  a 
spot  open  ft>r  a  young  man  or  woman 
as  a  general  assignment  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer.  (Jood  chances  for  advance¬ 
ment  on  an  enterprising  daily.  Good 
pay  and  liberal  benefits.  Send  a  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  clips  to  Personnel 
Director,  The  Daily  Mail,  Hagerstown, 
Maryland  21740. 


SPORTS 

Copy  Editor 

Prefer  fully  experiences!  man 
strong  on  makeup.  Salary  and 
benefits  among  the  l>est;  35-hour 
week.  Write: 

Personnel  Director 
NEWS-JOURNAL  COMPANY 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 


WANTED:  YOUN(;  NEWSMAN  solid-  j 
ly-base<i  in  journalism,  but  more  par-  | 
ticularly,  well-verse<l  in  Negro  com-  i 
munity  affairs.  l(K>king  for  start  in  ] 
television.  Chance  to  do  “on  the  air**  t 
radio  and  TV*,  plus  l»eat  reiK>rting  for  ] 
active  UHF  and  radio  in  metro  market  I 
of  r»0h,000.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Pub-  ‘ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Editorial 

COPY  EOITOR,  lively  paper.  Send 
qualifications  to  David  Barnett,  Daily 
Intelligencer,  Doylestown,  Pa.  I890I. 


.“iOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  PAPER 
has  o|>ening  for  reporter  with  1-2  years’ 
ex|>erience.  Prefer  some  college.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  and  work  in  an  area 
noted  for  its  progressive  business,  edu¬ 
cational  and  cultural  atmosphere.  Com¬ 
plete.  fully  iiaid  fringe  lienefit  program 
for  employee  and  family.  Send  resume 
to  Ko.\  1444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  a  wire  e<li- 
tor  and  u  general  assignment  reporter  ' 
with  some  siiorts  work.  Opportunity  for 
advancement  within  our  Midwest  grouji 
of  111  newspii|>ers.  Write  Boh  Nellis,  ; 
Dixon  Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  llli-  i 
nois  61021.  | 


COPY  EDITOR— Alert,  fast-growing  I 
morning  daily  in  Western  MarylamI  ; 
has  an  opening  for  a  young,  ambitious  ! 
copy  editor.  Excellent  pay.  fringes,  ad-  ! 
vancement,  opiiortunity.  Prefer  some-  I 
one  with  a  year  or  two  of  solid  reitort-  i 
ing  or  editing  exiierience.  Write  Box  ' 
I  l.’iO.  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  Some  work  , 
somples  would  lie  helpful. 


COPY  EDITOR  WANTED 
Inde|ieiident  radical  newsweekly,  THE 
NATIONAL  GUARDIAN,  neevls  ex|«ri-  i 
enced  man  or  woman.  .Send  qualifica-  i 
tions  to:  J.  McManus.  I!i7  E.  4th  St.,  i 
New  York.  N.Y.  lOOOll,  or  call  OK  3-  1 
3SII0. 


EDITORI  VLLY  DYNAMIC,  prize-win¬ 
ning.  pace-setting  Catholic  weekly  , 
(circ.  1'.I2.(III0I  with  fresh  ideas — new  ; 
concept  in  religious  journalism — se*'ks  j 
reiHirter  with  iniagiiiation,  some  experi¬ 
ence.  Challenging  opportunity.  Phone 
(AC  .'>16)  766-4760.  or  write:  LONG 
ISLAND  CATHOLIC.  P.O.  Box  33j. 
Roekville  Centre,  N.Y.  11571. 


WRITER 

Professional  writer  who  has  sold  some 
of  his  output  to  .American  or  foreign 
publications  h:iving  general  reader  in¬ 
terest.  Consideration  of  trade  iiaiier 
writer  not  ruleil  out  if  subjects  were 
not  tiK)  S|ieeialize<l  or  tix)  technical. 
Good  salary  plus  opiiortunity  to  advance 
in  internationally  known  organization. 
Location,  Evanston.  III.  Write  Robert 
R.  Mullen  &  Co..  1729  H  Street,  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  200116. 


Free  Lance 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  “PRO"  capable 
of  placing  bi-weekly  stories  relat^  to 
monthly  iiublication,  in  8i«>rts  and  busi¬ 
ness  sections  of  major  paiiers.  Box 
1464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THINKING  OF  MOONLIGHTING  7 
Frustrateil?  Underpaid?  Professionally 
unsatisfieil?  If  you've  got  what  it  takes 
to  join  the  journalistic  revolution  to 
liolder  reporting.  National  Features 
Syndicate.  2717  N.  Pulaski  Road,  Chi-  | 
ciigo,  Illinois  606.'i9.  can  use  you  as  a 
stringer.  Wo're  looking  for  the  gutsy 
style  of  fact  finding  that’s  coming  back 
into  style.  We’re  looking  for  stringers 
who  will  keep  us  informeil  of  local 
frauds  and  exposes  that  would  be  of 
national  interest.  We’re  first  in  the 
fiekl  and  we  intend  to  stay  that  way.  If 
you  want  to  join  the  best,  write  now. 


CORRESPONDENTS  in  key  U.S.  cities 
for  community  news,  features,  special 
articles  and  pictures.  Space  rates.  Air¬ 
mail  background,  experience  and  em¬ 
ployment  to:  Managing  Bxlitor,  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  APO  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  96503. 


TENNIS  PUBLICATION  seeks  knowl- 
evlgeable  writers,  imaginative  photog¬ 
raphers,  particularly  in  Ark.,  Ga.. 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Me..  Miss.,  Mont., 
N.H..  N.  Mex.,  N.D.,  Oreg.,  RI,  Vt, 
Wyo.  Box  1438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNmES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaiiers.  For  application 
write;  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110. 


HELP  WANTED 

Operators-Machin  i.sts 

MACHINIST,  mid-Atlantic  IS-Llnotyne 
daily.  TTS  experience.  Liberal  benefiu 
including  retirement.  $170-a-week 
Write  fully.  Box  1422,  Editor  &  Pukl 
lisher. 


OPERATOR  WANTED.  preferably 
with  TTS  experience,  in  a  six-machin, 
open  shop  in  North  Central  Ohio.  44U 
hour  week.  Write  Box  1168.  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Fressmen-Stereolypi'rs 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  to  take  charge 
of  growing  job  department:  able  to 
handle  Harris  17  x  22  and  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  experience  and  salary  re- 
quirevl  to  Box  1454,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PRESSMAN  -  STEREOTYPER:  Two 
situations  available  on  the  night  shift 
for  combination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Work  in  a  modern  air-conditioned 
I>lant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print 
our  47M  morning-evening  circulation. 
Scale:  $3.76  per  hour,  effective  Aug.  1 
1967,  $.87  per  hour ;  Feb.  1,  1968.  $3.98 
tier  hour:  Aug.  1,  1968,  $4.08  per  hour. 
Company  iiaid  life  insurance,  sick  bene¬ 
fits.  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance.  Excellent  iiension  plan  and 
liberal  vacation.  Contact  Wilbur  Leh¬ 
man,  foreman.  Journal  and  Clourier, 
Lafayette.  Indiana  47901. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
We  are  looking  for  a  man  lietween  age 
35  to  45,  capable  of  suiiervising  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  pressroom  with  morning 
evening  editions  in  excess  of  260,000. 
Well  rounded  background  with  previous 
supervisory  experience  essential.  &nd 
complete  resume  to  Box  1150,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


Printers 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspa|>er  com|>osing  room.  Chart 
Area  2.  Experience  with  computers, 
taiie  and  photo  composition  preferred. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1320,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


NEED  ONE  GOOD  FLOOR  MAN  for  a 
thriving  weekly.  Must  be  willing  to  do 
job  work  and  hard  work  in  general. 
Good  pay.  Write:  Publisher,  Box  29. 
New  Albany,  Miss.  38652. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  qualified, 
permanent  foreman  for  a  small  daily 
newsiiaper  .  .  .  someone  interested  in 
relocating  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  An 
ideal  spot  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
life  .  .  .  hunting,  fishing,  skiing,  and 
boating.  Yes.  there  is  work  involved, 
the  man  we  are  looking  for  would  have 
complete  responsibility  for  all  compos¬ 
ing  departments.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1170.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  AGGRESSIVE  LEADER  for 
our  100-man  composing  room  operation. 
Top  pay,  ^st  of  fringe  benefits  plus  big 
opportunity  to  move  up  in  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
1245,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

LEADING  SOirrH  E'LORIDA  PAPER 
needs  unilerstudy  for  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  soon  to  retire.  Qualifications 
should  include  10  years  of  newspaper 
mechanical  exjterience :  Industrial  Engi¬ 
neering  degree  desirable.  Salary  in 
$10.000-$15.n00  range,  dependent  on 
knowleilge  and  experience.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  including  eilucation,  ex- 
Iierience  and  salary  requirement.  Box 
1472.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


ARCHITECTURAL  PUBLICIST  for 
PR  department  of  your  advertising 
agency  to  work  on  building  prwucM 
accounts.  Will  contact  clients  and  edi¬ 
tors,  write  articles  and  promotional 
material.  Should  have  several  years 
solid  writing  experience  with 
company  or  magazine  in  building  fielii. 
Box  1462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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personnel  Avsilable 


N  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 


PUBLISHER  or  General  Manager.  ! 
daily  Of  lof^e  suburban  group.  Doubled  | 
business  for  present  company  in  last 
two  years.  Internal  problems  hamper 
future  growth.  Complete  qualifications  , 
in  advertising,  production  (new  pro-  i 
evsses),  and  business  management.  I 
University  degree.  Box  1421,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher. 

POSITION  SOUGHT  by  a  seasoned. 
management-tKlucated  newspaperman.  , 
Seeking  situation  where  owner  desires  | 
freedom  from  oi>eration  and  may  lie  an-  I 
ticipating  a  son's  takeover  in  a  few  ; 
years  or  some  similar  circumstance. 
Cunpatible.  flexible  and  adaidable.  Ex-  | 
petieno^  in  highly  comiietitive.  isolnte<l  ; 
areas;  suburban  -  weekly  -  daily-metro. 
Title  unimiwrtant.  Entirely  confidential 
communication  assured  by  an  honor¬ 
able.  honest  news|>a|)erman.  Top  refer-  , 
ences  available.  Continuously  (now) 
employetl  by  the  inclustry  for  over  20  | 
years.  Box  1 440.  E<litor  &  Publisher.  | 


i.irculation 

11  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  city  and 
country.  Zone  6  metrotiolitan  paper. 
Desire  circ.  managership  on  newspaper 
in  the  12,600  to  35,000  bracket.  Age 
33.  single.  Will  relocate.  Box  1383,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

Display  Advertising 

AD  DIRECTOR:  12  years’  experience 
as  Manager  of  Ad  Department.  Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
newspaper  production  and  manage¬ 
ment.  References.  Location  no  prob¬ 
lem.  Available  Nov.  1st.  Write  Bo.x 
1409.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  AD  MANAGER  desires  to 
relocate.  Zone  3-4.  Ex|>erience<l  in  re¬ 
tail.  national  and  classificHl:  (staff  of 
121  2S.000  circulation:  photo-com|)Osi- 
tion  and  letterpress.  Successful  liack- 
ground.  Best  of  references.  Resume 
ui)on  re<iuest.  Box  1446.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR — News.  features.  Mature 
family  man ;  civic  interests.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Seeks  ix»t  with  solid  weekly, 
•mall  daily  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Resume.  Box  1263,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DESK  MAN,  15  years’  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  wire,  slot,  layout,  makeup.  Zone 
2.  Box  1316,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GET  YOXTR  FOOTBALL  STAFF  set 
now!  Sports  editor  offers  this,  plus 
sharp,  analytical  coverage  all  other 
sports:  column,  tool  Box  1339,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

SPORTS-AREA  EDITOR  small  daily, 
some  experience  as  managing-wire  edi¬ 
tor.  seeks  new  vistas  in  sports,  area  or 
college  publicity  fields  or  as  editor  of 
small  daily  or  semi-weekly.  BA.  Box 
1372,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

IF  YOU  VALUE  A  NOVELTY  angle 
or  new  approach  to  a  story.  I  can  find 
It!  Seven  years’  experience  large,  me¬ 
dium  dailies.  Covered  government, 
labor,  marine,  education  :  handled  wire, 
front  page,  financial  desk.  Interested  in 
,  I  or  Southeast  Coast.  Available  Oc¬ 
tober.  Box  1423,  £klitor  &  Publisher. 

LOCAL  BOY  MAKES  GOOD 

seeks  editorial  position  in 
".l.L.  ^Ilege  grad.  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  WMkIy  paper,  several  awards.  Can 
a  smml-town  reporter  do  the  job  for 
you7  Find  out— write:  Tim  (Turran,  118 
irayside  Ave.,  Mauston.  Wise.  53948; 
or  call  608-843-3681. 

SPECIALIST 

coluTnnist.  foreign  corres- 
top  news  executive  with  Wash- 
newspaper  for  15  years, 
c*  u  government  consult- 

Washington  opportunities  in 
public  relations  or 
"^alting.  Box  1413,  Editor  &  Pub- 


lilhir  iJdUitor  St  i'ub- 

editor  3c  publisher 


NOT  MONEY  HUNGRY 
Congenial  office  a  must.  Woman  editor, 
fine  background:  wire  copy  desk  pre-  ^ 
ferred.  Box  1406,  Editor  A  Publisher.  i 

STABLE.  EXPERIENCED  small-town 
editor  wants  position  with  opportunity, 
responsibility  leading  to  an  excellent  I 
salary  or  chance  at  equity  in  Ohio  or 
Midwest.  Box  1431,  Blditor  A  Publisher.  i 

METICULOUS  CRAFTSMAN,  expert 
editing,  tightening,  diction,  grammar, 
heads.  Fast,  too.  With  metropolitan  pa¬ 
per  editing  16  columns  nightly,  mostly 
erratic  suburban  copy,  plus  30-40  heads. 
Leaving  voluntarily.  Vigorous  66.  never  1 
off  ill  a  day.  Retire?  Like  a  ball  player. 

I  enjoy  my  work.  No  bankruptcy  sale. 
Will  fly  for  tryout,  my  expense.  Box  i 
1328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  OF  UNUSUAL  ABILITY— 
now  with  metro — seeks  position  with 
finest  newspaiier  or  magazine.  J-grad,  i 
Journeyman,  25.  Box  1436,  Eilitor  &  ! 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  offers  swift  work,  sound 
judgment :  seven  years’  ex|>erience  as 
reiMirter  and  city  eilitor,  in  coiiy  editing 
and  makeuii  with  aggressive  2'2-man 
daily :  added  exiierience  in  publishing, 
ailministration.  photography  overseas; 
first-hand  knowledge  of  Asia.  Middle  j 
East.  Euroiie.  Box  1466,  Eilitor  A  Pub-  I 
lisher. 

YOUNG  LADY  (3(l)  with  excellent 
nuigazine  background  ns  assistant  eili- 
tor  and  ciqiy  eilitor  seeks  publishing 
position.  Box  1 167.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOU'  CAN  USE  ME!  Former  State  De¬ 
partment,  Capitol  Hill  corresponilent— 
now  White  House  corresisindent  with  j 
w'ire  service- '  wants  either  of  aforemen-  ■ 
tioned  isisitions  with  newspaper  or  net- 
work;  Viet  Nam  |>ossible.  Youthful,  | 
family  man— a  name  familinr_  in  your 
city.  PR  consiilei'eii.  Box  14.77,  Editor  ; 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  Id  years'  ex|>erience.  de¬ 
sires  feature  writing  Sunday  magazine 
or  equivalent.  Available  now— any¬ 
where!  Box  1439.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  WRITER.  26.  journalism  A.B.. 
Itolitical  science  M.A..  seeks  significant  ! 
reporting,  any  meilium.  College  experi-  i 
ence.  weekly  eilitor  one  year.  Box  1447,  ■ 
Eilitor  &  Publisher.  I 

COPY  EDITOR:  wire  experience:  mar-  , 
rieil;  seeks  desk  spot  in  Fla.  or  Va. 
Box  1451,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

- I 

SOCIETY  EDITOR  seeks  job.  Experi¬ 
ence  small  New  Mexico  and  Calif, 
dailies.  Box  1453.  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  I 

YOUNG  JOURNEYMAN  seeks  report¬ 
ing  or  desk  job  in  Area  3.  Prefer  Vir-  I 
ginia-Carolina  area.  Married.  Box  1452, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

WASHINGTON.  D.C..  specialized  week¬ 
ly  column  by  top  writer:  $95  n-month. 
Bo.x  1459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E'XPERIENCED  WRITER  desires 
Uniteil  Nations  assignments.  S.  Steiner, 
799  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 


Offset  Personnel 

GOING  OFFSET?  Top  experience  in 
offset  plant  management — all  phases, 
including  eilitorial  production,  promo¬ 
tion  and  management.  Would  consider 
ownership-management  set-up.  Can  de¬ 
sign  operation  from  scratch.  Write  Box 
1463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

REPORTER  -  TOP  PHOTOGRAPHER 
relocating  in  Florida.  Requires  chal¬ 
lenge — thrives  on  competition;  will 
handle  news,  features,  picture  pages, 
roto.  Color  or  B&W.  Enterprising  idea 
man.  Box  1432,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Photography  j 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Young:  college: 
daily  and  weekly  experience;  some 
commercial.  Solid  experience  in  camera 
technique,  darkroom,  offset  camera, 
color,  and  color  separation  techniques. 
Able  to  produce  clean  copy  geared  to 
photographs.  Seeking  prestige  opera¬ 
tion.  daily,  magazine,  or  high  quality 
weekly.  $10,000  minimum,  forward  re¬ 
cent  edition  with  inquiry.  Box  1414,  j 
Eilitor  A  Publisher.  ! 

NEED  CREATIVITY  in  your  photo  | 
deiiartment?  Want  a  self-starter — a  | 
man  that  has  his  own  35mm  equipment  i 
and  knows  how  to  use  it?  I'm  looking 
for  a  paper  seeking  these  requirements, 
and  which  can  offer  me  assignments 
from  creative  features  to  fast-breaking 
siK>t  news.  Box  1456,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTO  EDITOR/PHOTOGRAPHY  po¬ 
sition  sought  financially  commensurate 
with  present  dual  responsibilities.  Bo.x 
1469,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
seeks  permanent  position  daily  paper. 
Prefers  Chart  Area  5  but  not  impera¬ 
tive.  Competent  in  all  branches  from 
lino  to  make-up.  Available  in  early  fall. 
$8000.  Can  cut  production  costs  and 
manage  department.  Managements 
mindeil.  Box  1419,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FO-REMAN 
Ex|)erienceil  in  setting  up  new  depart¬ 
ment.  Computerizeil,  hot  or  cold-tyfje- 
setting.  Box  1458,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

EDITOR  WANTS  TO  SWITCH  to  side 
interest — PR.  Some  experience  in  all 
phases.  Publisheil  work.  Zone  5.  Bo.x 
1402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  dual  responsibilities.  Bo.x  |  GOOD  WRITER,  effective  speaker. 

,  1469,  Editor  &  Publisher.  seeks  challenging  PR  job  offering 

growth  opportunity.  Several  years’  cor- 
Tt  ^  7  ■  :  liorate  exiierience.  MSJ  -29 — married. 

I  ressmenStereotypers  1  Box  1461,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN,  12  years’  j  VERSA'HLE  EDITOR.  26.  wants  PR 
exiierience  on  tubular  press.  Marrieil.  or  college  news  bureau  job.  Degree. 
Prefer  medium  or  small  p.m.  daily.  |  Family.  Si>me  PR  exiierience.  Have  run 
Seek  position  of  resixmsibility.  Prefer  |  lO-man  staff.  State,  area  award-winner. 

I  northern  Zones  6,  7.  Box  1373,  Editor  Prefer  South.  Making  $10,000.  Box 
A  Publisher.  ,  l  u,'}.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Addres.s 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  1 

To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  = 

Mail  to:  g 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Tony  Breniia 


Evening  in  Manhattan 


New  York  City’s  publishinR 
cauldron  continues  to  bubble  and 
l>oil. 

Bland,  and  of  necessity  non¬ 
committal,  executives  deal  with 
intiuiries  made  at  the  front  office 
while  rumors  continue  to  spill 
down  the  backstairs.  Now,  nearly 
four  months  after  the  death  of 
the  World  Jotimnl  Tribune,  it 
would  appear  that  the  former 
rivals  of  the  consolidated  eve- 
ninp-Sunday  product  almost 
wish  it  were  still  in  business. 

New  Yorkers,  newsstand 
dealers,  journalists  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  chiefs  all  apree  that 
with  one  citywide  evening  news- 
])aper — the  \ew  York  Post — a 
great  gap  still  exists  in  New 
York  City  publishing,  but  none 
say  categorically  who  l)est  can 
l)enefit  by  filling  it. 

And  while  wouldl)e  contenders 
in  the  evening  field  struggle  with 
the  host  of  problems  associated 
with  a  Manhattan  launching, 
newspaper  publishing  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  continues  to  prosper,  the 
papers  that  ring  this  city  getting 
a  bigger  bite  of  advertising 
revenue  and  consolidating  circu¬ 
lation  which  so  surprisingly  be¬ 
came  available.  Several  such 
papers  are  planning  special  edi¬ 
tions  to  catch  outward  and  in¬ 
ward  bound  commuters  and  on 
Sundays  their  sales  climb  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  needs  of  former 
WJT  readers. 

The  A’cu'  York  Times,  al¬ 
though  reasonably  candid  about 
its  experimentation,  still  remains 
far  from  a  decision  to  enter  the 
evening  field.  However,  members 
of  its  staff  are  continuing  vigor¬ 
ous  probing  of  the  prospects  for 
a  paper.  Timesmen,  under  the 
direction  of  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  an 
assistant  managing  editor,  are 
trying  to  evolve  a  formula  for 
editorial  api)eal  in  what  has  Ik*- 
come  the  nation’s  most  difficult 
evening  market.  While  editorial 
problems  are  difficult  so  too  are 
those  faced  by  Times  business 
office  executives  who  continue  to 
conduct  surveys  covering  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  potential. 
Being  weighed,  too,  are  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  New  York’s  tough 
printing  unions  and  actual  plant 
production  capabilities. 

Last  month  the  Times  printed 
200  copies  of  a  pilot  edition 
under  conditions  of  secrecy 
which  would  have  rivalled  a  high 
policy  meeting  within  the  Krem¬ 
lin.  With  the  exception  of  one 
copy,  the  pilot  run  remained 
firmly  in  Times  hands.  The  miss¬ 


ing  copy  of  the  40-page,  six- 
column  format  paper — “lighter 
in  content  and  brighter  in  ap¬ 
pearance  than  the  Times” — was 
stolen  from  the  desk  drawer  of 
an  executive.  It  seems  that  a 
total  of  45  copies  had  been 
passed  out  to  a  select  list  of 
staff  meml)ers.  A  few  days  later 
they  were  called  in  after  inten¬ 
sive  evaluation.  Only  one  was 
missing,  that  of  Tom  Mullaney, 
financial  and  business  news  edi¬ 
tor,  who  made  the  mistake  of 
locking  it  up  in  his  desk  over 
the  weekend.  Came  Monday  and 
Mullaney  went  pale;  that 
drawer  was  empty,  jimmied  open 
and  the  precious  paper  gone. 
This  security  failure  was  small, 
however,  when  related  to  the 
fact  that  news  magazines,  tele¬ 
vision  reporters,  even  corre- 
s{)ondents  from  overseas  news¬ 
papers,  were  casting  around  for 
a  pilot  copy.  Everybody  wanted 
to  see  what  the  Times  was  doing. 
*  «  * 

Currently,  under  equally  hush 
hush  conditions,  the  Times  team 
is  working  on  a  second  dummy. 
Rosenthal  says  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  approach  is  l>eing  taken. 
Without  giving  anything  away, 
he  notes  that  “very  flexible” 
thinking  is  l)eing  brought  to 
l)ear  on  the  latest  experiment 
which  takes  place  in  the  “new 
paj)er  lab”  on  the  11th  floor  of 
the  Times  building  on  West 
43rd  Street. 

There,  according  to  Rosenthal, 
the  10  Times  editors  assigned 
with  others  to  the  project  are 
constantly  engaged  in  refining 
the  product.  It  is  known  that 
Rosenthal,  anxious  to  make  the 
second  i)ilot  authentic  and  fresh, 
is  buying  feature  content  from 
outside.  But  he  says  that  such 
purchases  are  “not  on  a  signifi¬ 
cant  scale.”  He  also  said  there 
was  no  set  title  for  the  second 
dummy  nor  was  anything  firm 
about  it,  not  even  the  date  of 
printing.  He  stressed,  “we’re  just 
trying  to  put  out  a  good  paper.” 
Having  dodged  questions  with 
the  adroitness  of  a  journalist 
more  used  to  asking  them,  he 
conceded,  “it’s  a  fascinating  ex¬ 
perience.”  Asked  whether  pul>- 
lisher  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzl»erger 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
“lalwratory,”  Rosenthal  said, 
“No.  But  he’s  always  wel¬ 
come  .  .  .” 

However,  Sulzberger  ex¬ 
pressed  pleasure  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  second  “pilot”  which 
he  noted  was  being  “produced  in 


bites,  not  as  a  total  product.” 
He  explained  Rosenthal’s  “more 
flexible  approach”  saying  that 
the  experimenters  were  proofing 
up  the  paper  section  by  section, 
“you  know.  News,  Culture,  Busi¬ 
ness,  Sports  and  so  on  .  .  .” 

We  asked,  “what  about  a  title, 
Mr.  Sulzberger?”  The  publisher 
chuckled  and  said  he  did  not 
have  the  pages  in  front  of  him, 
“but  Abe’s  shown  me  four  front 
pages  so  far,  all  with  different 
titles.”  Thus  he  could  not  say 
what  the  titles  were.  He  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  first  dummy  had 
been  titled  \ew  York  Today. 

Sulzl)erger  was  certain  that  a 
firm  decision  whether  or  not  to 
launch  was  “possible  by  this 
fall,”  but  he  said  the  big  ques¬ 
tion  was  still  “when  to  imple¬ 
ment  such  a  decision.”  He  said 
one  problem  which  “remains  a 
real  toughie”  was  staff.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  “milk  the 
Times  staff,”  if  a  decision  to  go 
ahead  was  taken. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Xew  York  News,  no¬ 
body  was  tipping  the  tabloid’s 
hand.  “All  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
we  are  continuing  to  explore  the 
prospects  for  an  evening  news¬ 
paper,”  was  the  precise  reply 
received  from  W.  H.  (Tex) 
James,  executive  vicepresident. 

James  had  nothing  to  say  on  a 
published  report  that  the  News 
would  reveal  plans  for  a  “quality 
p.m.  daily”  .  .  .  within  the  next 
two  weeks.  The  paper  was  also 
rumored  to  have  run  off  two 
pilot  editions — a  tabloid  and  a 
full  size  paper,  both  structured 
to  a  different  market  than  that 
of  the  mass-selling  News.  Dum¬ 
mies  of  the  proposed  new  j)aper 
have  not  been  seen  by  outsiders. 

It  is  understood  that  the  News 
has  been  composing  its  dummies 
by  the  photo  offset  process,  thus 
avoiding  the  security  hazards 
of  composing  room  proofing  and 
press  room  printing.  Other 
activity  at  the  News  includes 
the  almost  daily  visits  of  news¬ 
paper  consultants  Don  A. 
Schanche  and  Leonard  Jossel, 
hired  by  the  paper,  to  help  ex¬ 
plore  possibilities  for  a  new 
product.  Schanche  and  Jossel 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  con¬ 
ference  with  Michael  J.  O’Neill, 
assistant  managing  editor. 

The  third  announced  con-  , 
tender  in  the  Manhattan  arena,  j 
O.  Roy  Chalk,  Spanish-language  1 
newspaper  publisher  and  airline  - 
owner,  was  descril)ed  by  close  i 
associates,  “to  hav’e  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  lost  interest  in  the  New 
York  market.”  Chalk  was  not 
available  for  comment,  “l)ecause 
he’s  floating  around  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  on  his  raft  (yacht)  at 
the  present  time  ...”  I 

Against  this  background,  the 
rumors  continue  to  grow.  Time 
Inc.,  among  New  York  City 
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newspaper  pundits,  was  re¬ 
garded  as  being  seriously  inter¬ 
ested  in  prospects  for  a  new 
paper,  but  still  two  years  away 
from  making  a  move.  Reports 
ranged  from  publication  of  a 
national  daily,  to  production  of 
an  eastern  seaboard  evening 
paper,  to  the  launching  of  a 
magazine-style  journal  remin¬ 
iscent  of  PM,  the  departmental¬ 
ized  newspaper  produced  by 
Ralph  Ingersoll  20  years  ago. 

No  comment  was  obtainable 
from  Time  other  than  that  the 
corporation  was  “interested  in 
the  New  York  market.”  How¬ 
ever,  Time’s  interest,  reportedly, 
hinges  very  much  on  new 
methods  of  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion  which  would  make  color, 
speed  and  minimal  union  in¬ 
volvement  a  possibility.  .Again, 
reportedly,  the  company  esti¬ 
mates  that  it  would  take  l)etween 
$50  and  $60  million  to  establish 
an  evening  paper. 

Still  further  interest  in  the 
New  York  market  was  expressed 
recently  by  Edgar  A.  .Merkle 
who  held  talks  concerning  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  defunct  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune  on  l)ehalf  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  new  company. 

Merkle,  chairman  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Co. — a  concern  involved 
in  a  wide  range  of  book  pub¬ 
lishing  and  union  publication 
iting  through  subsidiaries — 
his  company  was  not  in- 
(Continued  on  paye  49) 
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When  he  test-fired  the  con¬ 
troversial  M-16  rifle,  it 
jammed  on  the  second 
cartridge.  But  his  column 
about  it— like  all  his  nation¬ 
ally-syndicated  military  af¬ 
fairs  columns— hitthe  mark. 

His  name:  Orr  Kelly 

His  job:  Military  affairs 
writer  for  The  Washington 
Star. 

Another  reason  influential 
Washington  reads  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Star. 
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Universal 


High  speed,  regular  speed,  black,  blue,  or 
gray  machine  —  the  AutoSetter  operating  unit 
fits  any  keyboard.  The  New  York  Post,  for  in¬ 
stance,  tape-operates  Monarchs,  Electrons, 
Comets,  and  Model  31s  and  there  are  Auto- 
Setters  on  all  of  these  machines. 

The  Autosetter  unit  is  installed  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  about  five  minutes,  without  rebuilding 
the  keyboard  from  the  casting  up.  Two  bolts 


quickly  fix  it  in  position.  Not  very  sophisticated 
in  these  days  of  specialized  applications,  but 
it  is  extremely  efficient.  And,  it  can  be  removed 
for  bench  inspection  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

After  installation  you  might  have  trouble 
finding  the  AutoSetter  operating  unit.  It  at¬ 
taches  to  the  back  of  the  linecasting  keyboard 
where  it  cannot  interfere  with  the  manual  op¬ 
erator  or  cause  a  heavier  keybutton  touch. 

Because  all  AutoSetters  have  the  same  style 
operating  unit,  they  are  inter¬ 
changeable  and  serve  as  back¬ 
up  to  each  other. 

A  four-color  brochure  de¬ 
scribes  all  the  other  AutoSetter 
advantages.  Write  for  your  copy 
today. 
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